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A straightforward, unvarnished story 
of one relief worker's experiences 
among those unhappy exiles of the" 
mid-twentieth century, the “ dis- 
placed persons "—human beings no 
' whit different from human beings ın ' 
„Tooting and Sunderland, Balham and 
Buxton, save that they happen to 
have been unfortunate enough to 
have been born Poles, Ukrainrans, or 
Balts, and to have been bereft of 
x home: and country through the 
vicissitudes of totalitarian warfare. 


But the displaced person i$ more than .. 
the pawn of ruthless dynasties : he is 

a symbolic figure. In our changing 
world few escape the common burden 
of insecurity and a sense of uprooted- 
ness and uncertainty; and'in Mar- 
garet McNeull’s story of these con- 
temporary exiles, weeping for their 
lost Zions, we may see our own 
malaise writ large. 


Her book 1s a human document 

rather than’a documentary record. 

‘It touches deeply almost every aspect 

of what has been too loosély called, 

“the D.P. problem ^; and it is 

informed throughout by à profound 
4. tenderness and compassion. 
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ALL THE CONFERENCES 
ARE FAILURES.. tnis IS 


INEVITABLE, FOR HOLY 

SCRIPTURE - DECLARES THEIR~ 

FUTILITY IN THESE WORDS :— E 
“Associate yourselves, O ye, 


.. people, and ye shall be broken in 
pieces ; 


“Take counsel together, and t : 
shall come to nought; speak the 
word, and it shall not stand: ` 

“LET GOD BE YOUR FEAR, 
AND dr GOD ,BE YOUR- 


DRE (Isaiah yii) 


“And it shall come to pass, 


that WHOSOEVER shall 


- CALL on the name of the 


LORD shall be delivered." 
(Joel ii. 32.) 
Write for free leafleis to =. 
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Bedford, England. 
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THE CHALLENGE: P 34778 


[ N a political broadcast not long ago Mr. Attlee repeated a story 
told by the Italian ex-Communist writer, Ignazio Silone, in a chapter 
hot The God That Failed. A special commission of the Communist 
‘ternational at Moscow was discussing a decision taken by the 
antral Committee of the British Trade Unions that local branches 
ust not support the Communist-led minority movement. After 
e delegate of the British Communist Party had explained the dis- 
dvantages which either an acceptance or a rejection of the decision 
-ould entail, the Russian delegate, Piatinsky, suggested that the 
“cal branches should announce their acceptance of it, and should then 
4 » precisely the contrary. ‘‘ But that would be a lie," exclaimed the 
ritish Communist. “ Loud laughter," writes Ignazio Silone, “ greeted 

s ingenuous objection; frank, cordial, interminable laughter, the 
line of which the gloomy offices of the Communist International had 

- perhaps never heard before. The joke quickly spread all over Moscow, 
for the Englishman’s entertaining and incredible reply was telephoned 
at once to Stalin and to the most important offices of State, provoking 
new waves of mirth everywhere.". This incident, says Ignazio Silone, 
“has become a kind of symbol for me." 

Russian Communist mirth was as characteristic of the Kremlinist 
outlook as the ingenuousness of the English Communist may have been 
of a mind lacking Leninist-Stalinist polish and unversed in '' double- 
thinking." Ignazio Silone records another joke, or jocular remark, 
"which he made to the Italian Communist leader, Togliatti, after 

` leaving the Communist Party. He writes: 

The truth is this: the day I left the Communist Party was a very 
sad one for me, it was like a day of deep mourning, the mourning for 
my lost youth. . . . It is not easy to free oneself from an experience 
as intense as that of the underground organisation of the Communist 
Party. Something of it remeins and leaves a mark on the character 

¢ which lasts all one's life, One can, in fact, notice how recognisable 
. the ex-Communists are. They constitute a category apart, like ex- 

d priests, and ex-regular officers. The number of ex-Communists is 

H legion to-day. “ The final struggle,” I said jokingly to Togliatti ey. 

~ “will Be between the Communists and the ex-Communists.” 
Silone's “jocular ” prediction strikes me as going a good deal 

. eper than a joke. It seems to reflect a belief that only minds 

- hich have struggled through the thicket of dialectical materialism, 
and have come out torn and scarred, will be fitted to cope with the 
nerversities of Kremlinism. I am not sure this belief is right; I 
.m sure that liberal-minded opponents of Communism, both as a 
Marxist doctrine and in its totalitarian Kremlinist form, will fail to 
prove it wrong unless their mental Pus are better furbished: 
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and keener than they have hitherto been. As part of a furbishing 
process it is useful to read and ponder recent analyses of Communism 
in such books as The God That Failed, George Orwell’s Nineteen 
Eighty-Four, Mr. R. N. Carew Hunt's Theory and Practice of Com- 
munism, Mr. James Burnham's The Coming Defeat of Communism, 
and, as an object lesson, Mr. Otto Friedman’s The Break-up of Czech 
Democracy. In a preface to the last-named work Dr. Gilbert Murray 
says emphatically: “ The fate of Czechoslovakia may so easily be the 
fate of all Western Europe. Our tradition of freedom is itself a source 
of danger." I agree that it is a source of danger; and though I am 
by no means a beginner in the study of Marxist and Communist 
doctrine I have found these books enlightening. They convince. me 
that some restatement of liberal principles is needed to meet the 
Kremlinist challenge. 

My first encounter with Communist theory came in January 1894, 
when Frederick Engels expounded it to me as the logical outcome of 
Hegelian, dialectic, ‘ properly understood." Fresh from the. class- 
room of Friedrich Paulsen, the clear-minded philosopher of Berlin 
University, I had the effrontery to reject both Engels's interpretation 
of Hegel and Hegel's obscure logomachy. Engels, aghast, rebuked me, 
saying: “ Young man, I have been studying Hegel nearly fifty years, 
and I think I have almost mastered his vocabulary." The rebuke 
was meant to be crushing. It did crush any lingering si I may 
have felt for Hegel. 

Still, with some encouragement from two of Marx’s daughters, 
Eleanor Marx Aveling and Laura Lafargue, I set myself to study 
Das Kapital and to think over the “ Communist Manifesto," of which 
Laura Lafargue gave me her own French translation. I came to see 
that Marx propounded half-truths as whole truths, surrounded them 
with passionate invective and lent them an almost religious force as 
infallible economic dogmas. For this reason I have long recognised 
the substantial accuracy of Bernard Shaw’s comment on Darwinism 
and Marxism in the Preface to Back To Methuselah. Marx, Shaw wrote, 


was by no means infallible: his economics, half borrowed, and half 
home-made by a literary amateur, were not, when strictly followed up, 
even favourable to Socialism. His theory of civilisation had been 
propounded already in Buckle's History of Civilisation, a book as 
epoch-making in the minds of its readers as Das Kapital. There was 
nothing about Socialism in the widely read first volume of Das Kapital : 
every reference it made to‘workers and capitalists shewed that Marx 
had never breathed industrial air, and had dug his case out of blue- 
books in the British Museum. Compared to Darwin he seemed to have 
no power of observation: there was not a fact in Das Kapital that ' 
had not been taken out of a book, nor a discussion that had not been 
opened by somebody eise's pamphlet. No matter: he exploded the 
bourgeoisie and made an end of its moral prestige. . . . Marx had, 
too, what Darwin had not: implacability and a fine Jewish literary 
gift, with terrible powers of hatred, invective, irony, and all the bitter 
qualities bred, first in the oppression of a rather pampered young 
genius (Marx was the spoilt child of a well-to-do family) by a social 
system utterly uncongenial to him, and later on by exile and poverty. 
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The hatred and invective that seem inseparable from Communist, 
and especially Kremlinist, propaganda are inherent in Marxism. They 
are apt to leave indelible traces on minds that have absorbed the 
impure milk of the Marxist word. And they lie at the root of Igriazio 
Silone's observation: ''What struck me most about the Russian 
Communists, even in such really exceptional personalities as Lenin 
and Trotsky, was their utter incapacity to be fair in discussing opinions 
that conflicted with theif own. The adversary, simply for daring to 
contradict, at once became a traitor, an opportunist, a hireling. An 
adversary in good faith is inconceivable to the Russian Communists,” 
—and, I am inclined to add, not to the Russian Communists alone. 
This unfairness lends point to Gilbert Murray’s remark that our 
tradition of freedom (which presupposes ‘fair play) is itself a source 
of danger. 

Ought the tradition of freedom therefore to be discarded as too weak 
to meet a totalitarian challenge? I think not. Rather should our 
grasp upon, the essentials of freedom be firmer, mentally and politically, 
than it has tended to become. It is not illiberal to deny toleration to 
organised and militant intolerance. Nor is it illiberal to set our faces 
against those who deliberately take advantage of the liberal tradition 
in order to work for its destruction. The liberal tradition is as far from 
lawlessness and the toleration of lawlessness as it is from enforced 
likemindedness. In Kipling's phrase it gives “ leave to live by no man’s 
leave, underneath the law." It upholds the right of individuals to 
know, to think, to believe, to speak and to act within the framework 
of just laws freely made. Positively, it accepts differences as contribut- 
ing to richer life than uniformity. Negatively, it repudiates the 
Hegelian concept of freedom as willing conformity to the dictates 
of an absolute State deified as ''.God's movement on earth.” If it 
be argued that liberal belief in the relativity of all mundane knowledge 
and political truth cannot rival the quasi-mystical fervour or “ dyna- 
mism ” of totalitarian creeds, since relative beliefs tend to shade off 
into scepticism, the answer is that liberal minds, irrespective of their 
political allegiance, are in no danger of succumbing to sceptical paralysis 
if they maintain the full validity of relative principles within limits 
clearly defined. One such limit is set by the the duty of defending 
freedom itself against whomsoever would assail or subvert it. ; 

In this country there have been noticeable hankerings after religious 
authority or ecclesiastical regimentation as a safeguard against 
Communism. “ Communism gets you like a religion," wrote, the other 
day, a rueful ex-Communist lady. Ignazio Silone, Arthur Koestler, 
and André Gide might bear her out. This may be why timorous souls 
have cast wistful eyes towards the Vatican in the hope that from it 
might issue some fortifying spiritual stream. What they have seen 
issue from it has been a proclamation of the Bodily Assumption of 
the Blessed Virgin Mary as an infallible dogma. It cannot be’ confi- 
dently asserted that this pronouncement will strengthen faith in the 
Vatican either as the paladin of spiritual truth or as the champion of 
the Christian Gospels against dialectical materialism. 

The defence of human freedom cannot safely be entrusted to any 
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organisation, ecclesiastical or lay, that claims to possess, and might 
be disposed eventually to enforce, absolute authority. In all essential 
matters, freedom can only be defended by free minds persuaded of 
the relativity of mundane truth, and of the rightfulness of unshackled 
liberty of belief in whatever truths may claim transcendental sanction. 
One difficulty in the defence of relative truths may seem to lie in the 
apparently negative character of many of them. Even were this 
difficulty real it need not be insuperable. Defence itself is a negative 
concept though, as an undertaking, it can be active as well as passive ; 
and successful defence may yield positive results. Still, defensive 
positions should be well chosen. It is no defence to affirm fundamental 
liberties as “ natural" rights or to suggest that they are endowed with 
an intrinsic value or sanctity of their own. Communism challenges all 
liberal “ rights " as capitalistic inventions. In the United States a . 
popular magazine recently circulated, as a “ public service," a “ Primer 
for Americans " written by two business men. After asserting the 
" importance and value " of each person as an individual, the ‘‘ Primer ” 
enumerates “rights” to freedom of speech, of meeting, of worship, 
and of voting, as well as to security of person and property, to equal 
protection before the law, and to freedom from slavery. It affirms 
individual responsibility in regard to international affairs “so that 
freedom and co-operation will be encouraged among the peoples and 
nations of the world." It is a worthy document. How many Com- 
munists it will persuade of the error of their way is an open question. 

I know well that it is hard to state the case for freedom in forceful 
terms. During the era of “ appeasement ” in the later 'thirties I 
tried my hand at it in one of the “ Trustees for Freedom " pamphlets 
to which H. G. Wells and Winston Churchill also contributed. I fear 
we convinced only the converted. About the same time Benedetto 
Croce answered some questions submitted to him by the American 
New Republic. One of them asked whether a liberal or an authoritarian 
régime was preferable. Croce called this question a serious offence 
against liberty ; and, went on: 

Liberty and the suppression of liberty are not on the same footing, 
like two things of different value of which one can reasonably be pre- 
ferred to the other; for the former means human dignity and civilisa- 
tion, the latter the abasement of men to the likeness of a flock of sheep 
led out to pasture, or of herds of wild beasts broken in and trained. 

I see no promise of light in authoritarianism. In the past, 
authority—whether i in the form of a theocracy, a monarchy or an oligar- 
chy—had a religious mystic basis which has been replaced by modern . 
humanistic thought with clear human ideals. But the authoritarian- 
ism of our day, or that of the future, is irreligious and materialistic, 
despite rhetorical fictions and fanaticism, and it amounts simply to 
the brutal rule of force over the peoples, who are constrained not to 
see and not to know, but just to let themselves be led and to obey. 

Benedetto Croce then had Fascism and Nazism as well as Commun- 
ism in mind. We have now to face Kremlinism. Mr. James Burnham's 
book, The Coming Defeat of Communism, has the merit of facing it 
frankly. Recognising that the Kremlin is waging war, “cold” or 
“hot " as it thinks opportune, he claims that a war-temper is needed 
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to meet its challenge. He dismisses as “in considerable measure a 
by-product of successful Communist propaganda " the argument that 
we cannot be merely “against Communism” but must provide a 
“better answer " to its “ world-view ” by putting forward a “ world- 
view " of our own. We cannot, he replies, set against totalitarian 
Communist ideology a counter-ideology of the same total order, 
because such ideologies are an essential part of what we are fighting 
against. But it is not true that we shall have no hope of success unless 
our programme, and our apologetics for it, are “ positive " in form. 
In general, human beings understand more clearly what they are 
against than what they are for. What we are against is usually some- 
thing limited, concrete, historically present. What we are for is some- 
thing not subject to the limits and restraints of real'existence ; it 
is an ideal construction, compounded—by desire more than by know- 
ledge—of the unlimited possibilities of an imagined future. 

We are, Mr. Burnham insists, against the domination of the world 
by a gang of self-maddened technicians of power. We are against the 
enslavement of nations and peoples by corruption, lies and conquest. 
We are against the reduction of society to the uniform pattern of a 
spy-ridden slave camp. We are against the strait-jacketing of - 
science, art, and invention in the corset of a degrading dogma. We 
are against power that is legitimised only by power. And, in defining 
what we are against, we define in some measure what we are for. 
We are for the restraint of power by custom, moral principle and by 
law. We believe individual human beings to be of an infinitely 
higher moral worth than any secular end or goal. We believe in an 
open, not a closed, society ;' in the right of men and nations to be 
different (within the limits, at any rate, imposed by that very right) ; 
and in their freedom to explore varied routes to earthly and eternal 
salvation. We are for the liberty of those nations that have been 
subjected to the Communist tyranny,'and for the removal of the threat 
to the freedom of all other nations. We are for the right of men not 
. to be snatched from their beds at three in the morning by the agents 
of an uncontrolled secret police. We are for a world order, based on 
law, which will permit men to advance creatively without the threat 
—and the actuality—of perpetual war, and the paralysing weight of 
fear and systematic terror. 

This is the clearest statement of the points at issue that I have found 
in current literature. Without accepting all Mr. Burnham's views on 
the course to be followed I agree with him that continuous, well- 
directed, offensive (as distinguished from merely defensive) propaganda 
against Communism is no less necessary than armed strength. It 
should be co-ordinated and directed by competent and experienced 
minds. Behind the Iron Curtain tens of millions are in dumb revolt. 
They should not be allowed to despair because no voice reaches them 
from the free world, or only voices that speak of ' agreement " with 
their oppressors. (I have reason to know that voices can reach them). 
Agreement presupposes some measure of reciprocal good faith, and 
good faith is utterly foreign to Kremlinism. The whole Communist 
conception of relations with the non-Communist world is one of “ cold " 
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or “ hot " warfare. Meek answers to its hate-inspired vituperation do 
not turn away wrath; they induce contempt and are ascribed to fear. 
Non-Communists delude themselves if they regard Communist propa- 
ganda.as an attempt to spread Communist ideas by peaceful means. 
Persistent failure to understand its true purpose might even hasten a 
change from “cold” to “hot” war in Europe. The preservation 
of peace does not lie that way. The Communist preparations for the 
“ Peace Conference," planned for Sheffield and held at Warsaw last 
November, are a case in point. They were designed as a prelude to 
“hot " war in Korea. 

These preparations began at the Moscow “ Peace Congress " in the 
autumn of 1949. Within a few weeks “ Peace Committees " sprang up 
in this country and elsewhere. In them the number of trained and 
trustworthy accomplices of the Kremlin was kept low as compared 
with “ fellow travellers” and dupes, while a worthy and, perhaps, 
unsuspecting president or chairman was recruited as a mask or a 
decoy. Last January, in a university city, the chairman of one of 
these toadstool bodies imprudently opened a public controversy which 
convinced me, and others, that something queer was afoot. Yet I 
confess I did not see what was afoot until North Korean aggression in 
the summer gave these “ Peace Committees" their opportunity to 
denounce the United States and the United Nations as “ imperialist 
warmongers.” The purpose of the ' peace" movement was thus 
revealed. It was to lessen resistance to Kremlinist strategy. 

We are apt to underestimate the passionate interest in the vicissi- 
tudes of the Korean campaign that is taken in subjugated countries 
behind the Iron Curtain. A wave of fierce joy swept through Poland, : 
for example, when the North Koreans were driven out of South 
Korea, and Communist organs began to print scanty news of the 
fighting in inconspicuous positions. Not very different is likely to 
have been feeling in Czechoslovakia where, according to the estimate 
of an escaped airman, 80 per cent. of the army is anti-Communist. 
Corresponding grief may have.been felt at the successes of the Chinese 
Communist armies against the United Nations forces in November 
and December. It seems reasonable to conclude that the Kremlin 
may hesitate to let loose a third World War as long as the only effec- 
tive European allies on whom it could rely, even in satellite countries, 
would be the convinced and fanatical Communists. Still, the danger 
of such a war has become too tangible to be solely an imaginative hypo- 
thesis. My own belief that it is neither imminent nor inevitable is 
qualified by wonder whether the Kremlin could afford the world-wide 
loss of face.which it would suffer from' a complete triumph of the 
United Nations. Yet I am sure that the more clearly Western peoples 
realise the true purpose of Kremlinism, the stronger they are—in 
spirit and understanding, as well as in arms—the better will be their 
chance of preventing a third World War. In any event the challenge 
of Kremlinism, in all its forms, must be resolutely met, for nothing less 
is at stake than the survival of freedom itself. 

i . WICKHAM STEED. 
P.S. (December 13th).—For obvious reasons I have not attempted to 
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consider in any detail the military and political ups-and-downs of the 
past few weeks. Mr. Attlee's visits to Washington and Ottawa; the 
controversy upon the doings and sayings of General MacArthur; 
President Truman's—widely misunderstood—references to the use of 
the atom bomb; his agreement with Mr. Attlee on the paramount 
importance of defending Western Europe, and upon the appointment 
of a Supreme Commander of “ an effective integrated force " to this 
end; the efforts of the thirteen Asian representatives at Lake Success 
to bring about a “ Cease Fire " in Korea on acceptable terms—these 
and other aspects of a constantly changing outlook could not be 
appraised on their immediate merits in a monthly review. No matter 
what turn events may take, or appear to take; the need for prepared- 
ness to meet the Kremlinist challenge is likely to remain. And if 
preparedness be construed as moral and political no less than military, 
the threat to Western civilisation should lose much of its danger, and 
the liberal tradition itself be justified of its children.—W. S. 
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HE Fourth Republic enters an its fifth year. Recent events 
| promise that it will be a time of international triai in which 
France will need constancy to sustain the interesting and difficult 
‘réle she has chosen. In home affairs it will certainly occasion stock- 
taking, for it is the year of the general election. Some favourable 
elements in the economic stocktaking may be noted at once. The index 
of industrial production in September was 125 (1938— 100). In the same 
month exports exceeded imports in the trade with foreign countries as 
well as in the trade within the French Union. The continued application 
of the Monnet plan of industrial equipment is steadily increasing 
productive capacity. In international affairs the last month was 
dominated by the grave events in Korea. The Chinese offensive did 
not cause the same instant alarm among the French public as the 
original North Korean aggression had aroused six months ago. This 
time,there was no rush to gold. It may be that public opinion has come 
to take a more sober measure of the manifestations of the curious new 
mixture of limited war and diplomacy. The immediate official reaction 
was the visit of MM. Pleven and Schuman to London on the eve of 
Mr. Attlee’s departure for Washington. Such a consultation between 
the two leading Governments of Western Europe was natural in the 
circumstances. Both saw events in Korea from the European angle, 
and both have interests in South-East Asia. 

Some observers found in the appointment of General de Lattre de 
Tassigny as High Commissioner in Indo-China a prompt and direct 
reaction to the new Korean crisis. This interpretation went rather far. 
Affairs in Indo-China were already in active and grave evolution and 
would of themselves explain the appointment. M. Pignon, an efficient 
civil administrator, had for some months wished to resign. His 
replacement by a military High Commissioner had been several times 
discussed. His successor will have both civil and military powers. He 
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will be able to carry out changes in the army command which are 
considered necessary. It should be noted that General de Lattre de ^ 
Tassigny retains his post as commander-in-chief of the land forces of 
the Western Union. His new mission may therefore be intended to be 
temporary. In the changing conditions of Indo-China it may be an 
experiment. 

A succession of unfortunate events in October had in fact precipitated 
a fresh crisis in Indo-China. Withdrawal from certain French advanced 
posts in Tonkin and a concentration on the defence of the delta around 
Hanoi had for some time been in preparation. Sudden offensive , 
operations of the Vietminh accelerated the movement, and at some 
points threw it into disorder. The important post of Langson seems 
to have been evacuated with regrettable haste. The French Govern- 
ment took important decisions. The troops were to be reinforced and 
some changes were made in the command. American help in material 
had been offered and was accepted. But there was to be no appeal for 
allied troops and no recourse to the intervention of the U.N.O. The 
French army is regarded as the defender of Indo-China against possible 
attacks from outside, but it is not to attempt the reconquest of the 
Indo-Chinese territory or to reimpose the old order. The internal 
pacification of the country is to be the task of a Vietnamian national 
army, the formation of which .is now being actively pressed forward. 
By a convention recently signed the Emperor Bao Dai has sole com- 
mand of this army. 

Events might make the military problem nonai the most 
urgent. In that case the presence of a soldier as High Commissioner 
would clearly be convenient. M. Letourneau, the Minister charged 
with relations with the Associated States, declared emphatically that 
the French army was still needed to defend the independence of those 
States. But it is now recognised on all hands that the main internal 
problem of Indo-China is political. Military action will only be effective 
in so far as it serves a political settlement. M. Letourneau went to 
Indo-China in November with General Juin, the Resident-General of 
Morocco, to report on the whole situation. The fact that M. Letourneau 
is to return to Indo-China equipped with the delegated powers of the 
Prime Minister is a sure indication that he will seek a political solution. 
There is no formal change in policy. The basis is provided by the 
agreements of March 1949, which guaranteed the independence, within 
the French Union, of the three associated States of the Vietnam, 
Cambodge and Laos. These agreements are being slowly applied. 
Various administrative services have already passed to the Vietnamian 
authorities. It is evident from the declarations made to the National 
Assembly that the French Government intends to expedite the process 
of transition. The recent Pau conference, which discussed the future 
technical arrangements between the administrations of the associated 
States and the French Administration, concluded without reaching 
agreement on several important points. One cause of this partial failure 
was the fear of delegates of the States that an elaborate system of 
common organisms might end in an administrative federation which 
would seriously impair their independence. In his recent declarations 
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M. Pleven has been at pains to remove their doubts in this matter. He 
insisted that the French Government would pursue the policy of 
establishing independence within the French Union without equivoca- 
tion or reserve. ` 

It is unfortunate that so deep and delicate a matter as the transfer 
of sovereignty should have to be undertaken amid all the disorders of 
the time. Vietnam Ministers' have themselves oscillated between 
extreme demands for liberty and expressions of anxiety lest the 
French authorities should suddenly withdraw and leave them to their 
own devices. And there remains the enormous problem of the Vietminh. 
There are at present great stretches of the country in which no Govern- 
ment writ can run. Replying to a suggestion in the National Assembly 
that negotiations should be opened with Ho Chi Minh, the Vietminh 
leader, M. Pleven recalled the hostile activities of that organisation in 
the last three years. He asked what exactly was the Vietminh now ; 
was it a movement of patriots convinced that they are fighting for their 
independence, or was it a movement interposed between France and 
other countries, or other forces which find it necessary to fix in Indo- 
China or at other points in Asia the maximum of French forces ? The 
Prime Minister added that the answer to the question could come only 
from the Vietminh. A speculative mind might ask whether M. Pleven 
alluded in this indirect way to the possibility that there might still be 
elements in the Vietminh purely nationalist and not international 
Communist. 

There are signs in French policy that prestige in the showy sense of 
a generation ago has lost much of its attraction. France certainly 
wishes to be respected, and seeks power to earn respect. It has been 
noted that the industrial potential has been raised. In the long run 
improved industrial potential means increased military potential. 
The fact is encouraging, but France does not at present possess enough 
military force in being—army, aviation, navy—to take advantage of: 
her potential. This existing weakness goes far to explain the indepen- 
dent line sometimes taken by the French Government in international 
discussions. When the Soviet proposal for a four-Power conference 
was made France showed a wish to avoid an immediate and categorical 
refusal.. This was not ''neutralism." The French Government is 
evidently concerned to keep commitments within the limits of its means 
of action. M. Schuman, like M. Bidault before him, acts on that 
prudent principle. There are times when risks must be run, but the 
end should be pursued with a clear view of the means available. 

On the acute question of German rearmament the Pleven plan 
presented to Washington late in October proposed to incorporate 
German forces in a European army. This army was to depend on a 
European political organisation. Such a scheme could hardly please 
the Americans, whose immediate object was to have German military 
force at the disposal of the Atlantic countries. No doubt the French 
fear of the revival of an independent German military force had some 
weight. But there was no disposition to put off German participation in 
Atlantic armament until an organised Europe came into being. It is 
possible that in the Washington discussions M. Moch, the French 
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Minister of Defence, over-emphasised. his Government's case. The 
French purpose was not procrastination. It became clear that the 
French were ready to accept a German contribution to Atlantic 
defence, so long as the formation of a German General Staff was made 
impossible. If a compromise on German rearmament were reached, as 
seems likely, it would nevertheless be a mistake to under-rate the force 
and persistence of the French drive towards European organisation. 
In its various aspects, political and military, beginning with the coal 
and steel pool, the idea of organising Europe has received very wide 
support in France, both inside and outside the governing majority. 
It may seem astonishing that a country with so vivid a nationalist 
tradition should be ready to sacrifice a fraction of its sovereignty for 
the creation of a united Europe. A reasonable explanation would be 
that many leaders of French opinion believe that in the world as at 
present constituted France alone is not an adequate unit. The French 
have seriously taken stock of themselves after 1940, and of their 
position in the light of events since the end of the war. They are ready 
to face the necessities of their own defence. The recent extension of the 
period of military service to eighteen months was accepted by opinion 
generally without protest. But this is not enough. No doubt the 
European scheme gives satisfaction to the French liking for leadership. 
It is welcome evidence of the continued capacity for large and intrepid 
design. But the unification of Europe stands on its own basis as a 
necessity. f 

This year's general election will mark a further step in the political 
reorganisation of France herself. It will be in striking contrast with that 
of 1946. Five years ago resistance was in the ascendant. Three large 
groups—the Socialists,.the Communists and the M.R.P.—shared 
amongst themselves the great majority of seats. Though disparate in 
doctrine and aims they began by forming a three-party Government. 
That combination is shattered. The Communists are in opposition and 
isolated. The present majority consists of the Socialists, the M.R.P., 
the Radical-Socialists and affiliated groups and a few independents of 
. the Centre. Probably this majority represents best the trend of evolu- 
tion of the political grouping of opinion in the country, which on the 
whole is towards a distribution of forces of Right and Left resembling 
that which existed before the war. But this does not mean that the 
strength of the various groups will be the same as that existing ten 
years ago. The Radical-Socialists are expected to recover some of their 
lost strength. The Socialists have seemed to be marking time. But 
the future strength of the Communists and the M.R.P. is not precisely 
calculable. The Communists have lost some of their hold on working- 
class opinion, but they remain strong. The M.R.P., a small group ten 
years ago, have profited by the Christian Socialist movement which 
has latterly prospered in Western Europe, but their command of 
much of the Catholic vote was proved to be precarious against the 
R.P.F. in the municipal elections three years ago. And the R.P.F. is 
an unknown quantity of an unusual kind. Its general position is on the 
Right, but it has adherents in many of the other«groups. It queers the 
electoral pitch. If the election takes place next autumn incidents may 
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occur between now and then to disturb the general currents of opinion. 

Meanwhile the usual pre-electoral demands for popular expenditure 
are being made. The Finance Committee of the National Assembly, 
after listening to the recital of the impressive figures of military credits, 
asked that the money allocated for reconstruction should also be 
increased. The Reconstruction Committee made a similar demand. 
The Government itself has shouldered responsibility for military 
expenditure with some courage. The estimated expenditure on Indo- 
China in rg5ri is about £r9o million. Rearmament will be a heavy 
burden. But M. Pleven, at the time he formed his Government, spoke 
strongly in favour of the maintenance, and even the increase, of the 
credits for reconstruction. There is considerable force in the point 
that the country, struggling towards a new social and economic 
equilibrium, should not be abruptly turned from its course. , 

Some parties, including the Radicals, insist absolutely on a reform 
of the electoral law before the election. In principle reform is generally 
conceded, but there is as yet no general agreement on the method of 
election to be adopted. The M.R.P. believes itself to be favoured by the 
present scrutin de liste. This feature of the electoral law has been both 
defended and attacked on the ground that it favours party discipline. 
In each department candidates of a given party are presented in a list, 
and it is for the complete list that the elector votes. The candidates' 
. names are placed in the list in a numbered order. If the voting results 
in the election of two candidates the first two on the list profit by the 
success. It is said that the managers of the party can obtain the 
obedience of an elected Deputy in the National Assembly by threatening 
to put him in a lower place on the list at the next election. The recent 
vote on a Communist motion attacking M. Moch caused a passing 
Ministerial crisis as a result of this provision of the electorallaw. It is 
alleged that a number of M.R.P. Deputies voted against M. Moch on 
personal grounds unrelated to the issue on which the vote took place. 
The vote was secret. The disobedient Deputies profited by the absence 
of any possibility of proof of their action to emancipate themselves 
from the regular discipline. This unpleasant episode ended with what 
was probably an unforeseen effect. A resolution expressing confidence 
in the Government and paying tribute to M. Moch was passed—on an 
open vote—by a majority which strengthened the Ministry's position. 
But the whole incident was a singular comment on the present system 
of election. 

Pressagny-l'Orgueilleux, Eure. W. L. MIDDLETON. 
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F few countries in the world can it be said more accurately than 
C) Yugoslavia that since tlie war she has paid more dearly for her 

liberality towards journalists and towards Press censorship than 
any other State near the “ Iron Curtain." After the expulsion of Yugo- 
slavia from the Cominform applications by foreign journalists for visas 
were granted more promptly, often within a few days. And what has 
been the result since July 1948 ? News-hawks who generally speak one 
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language, that taught in the home primary school, descend from the 
heavens, run quickly to consult the Press attaché of their embassy or 
legation in Belgrade. They then move over to'the crowded ante-room 
leading to the office of one of the sub-heads of the deputy chief of the 
Ministry of Information. Here their credentials are checked, until 
recently in a manner thaf I' could not accurately term eten haphazard. 
A visit is soon arranged ‘to a co-operative farm, a block of buildings 
rising in the new Belgradf, a youth brigade’s hostel by a main road or 
railway, a factory meeting where the new law for transferring authority 
to the works councils is explained. The interpreter, being human and 
realising how little of what she says percolates into the visitor’s brain 
(or heart), telescopes important and insignificant material alike into 
the nearest version of English or French or German or Russian. Gener- 
ally nothing harmful happens, for so little of what has been said or 
asked or explained is remembered, or deciphered from a jumble of 
longhand notes often taken on backs of used envelopes. In all my seven 
visits to Yugoslavia since 1945 I recall seeing two British correspon- 
dents using shorthand and taking their notes in proper notebooks; 
Americans prefer long-hand, which may be written at forty words a 
minute if the speaker obliges by not being faster than, say, 120 words 
per minute. 

Interest in Yugoslavia is insatiable. Curiosity about Marshal Tito 
is world-wide. The weary, faded, creased, marked clippings in news- 
paper libraries under the heading “ Tito " return again and again to 
the latest recruit exploring Yugoslavia and Tito. The same old shibbo- 
leths, the same profundities gathered in a stay of ten days, the same 
arrant nonsense is rewritten and published. The visitors come with 
full knowledge of the situation they pretend to wish to study and then to 
describe. And they meet a willing Office of Information, tucked away 
as far as possible from the hotels where foreigners taste high life at the 
expense of wealthy newspapers. They are asked what they wish to 
see, are treated as if they were knowledgeable persons pursuing a serious 
aim. And when no intelligible answer comes back, as is often the case, 
the assistant in the O. o. I. volunteers the suggestion that the co-opera- 
tive farm, or the block of buildings, or the new Belgrade, or the vol- 
unteers’ work on the highway, is “ well" worth a visit. 

In addition to the legation's or embassy's tired and busy Press 
attaché, seldom of sufficient rank or experience to be a guide for any 
but the students of ABC, there is generally a third source for the visitor 
anxious to write on the perspectives of Yugoslavia. His well-ironed 
suit, the costly spectacle frame, the new leather wallet with a show of 
dinar notes not to be seen among the indigenous folk, brands him 
instantly in the café which he visits to kill time between calls. Here 
foregather the defenders of the old royalist régime, the admirers of 
ex-King Peter. Their parents, generally well to do, sent them to study 
abroad. The products of a foreign school air their welcome acquaintance 
with English or French or German, descend upon the freshest news- 
hawk openly, frankly and heavily. Conditions are, of course, “ simply 
appalling " ; nobody but a Yugoslav can describe them “ adequately ” ; 
the cost of living has reached the stage when “ life cannot be supported 
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on salary "; the secret police are “ vigilant,” throw grumblers into 
prison for “ years without a trial," etc. If the young news-hawk is 
human, the invitation to a home where soft lights, good carpets, a 
suggestion of carefully selected perfume, nylons, spotless table-cloths, 
old-fashioned wineglasses, conversation in one's own language with the 
over-emphatic aid of creamed, emotional hands, may be counted to 
work miracles of instant comprehension. But, horror of horrors, the 
local newspapers cannot be bought and read by any but students of 
Serbocroat. The iron curtain of language is, indeed, insurmountable. 

Occasionally a fourth source is used for gathering news, the hotel 
receptionists, or porters as they are termed locally. Most of them speak 
four to six foreign languages sufficiently well to chat helpfully to news- 
hawks. There are also visits to a night club of sorts, to the cafés and 
to the newly 'denationalised" restaurants, where prices are less in- 
credible than in the superbly run pride of the Balkans, thé Majestic 
Hotel. A piece of chicken at 36s., beef at 19s., soup at-4s. 3d., can be 
enjoyed in the modern, well-ventilated restaurant till midnight ; 
waiters are well fed, courteous, multi-lingual; the food is plentiful 
and the service offered to anyone free from Poona mannerisms, beyond 
praise, by London West End standards. In the “ free " restaurants 
the régime critics pick out the newcomers like mosquitoes in Malaya. 

I do not feel disposed to criticise the Yugoslavs when they now speak 
of the need for careful consideration of applications for visas for foreign 
journalists. I do not feel they can be criticised for asking whether 
telephone conversations should not be controlled and telegrams for 
newspapers become subject to censorship. Somebody has been quoted 
as saying that maybe, according to some Yugoslav gentlemen, three 
per cent. of the people of Yugoslavia support the. present régime. 
Somebody has declared, after less than a fortnight in the land, that 
Yugoslavia is “a plain hell." Somebody has gone out of his way to speak 
of Yugoslavia's best hotel, the Majestic, as worth comparison with a ' 
“second-class " hotel in Nottingham. I wonder whether anv first-class 
hotel in Nottingham boasts out of eighty-three rooms sixty equipped 
with private bathrooms, splendid new decorations, seven or eight lamps, 
magnificent bed linen, service in the room till around midnight, a full- 
course dinner included, out of about forty or fifty items. Somebody has 
written, and telephoned or cabled, and somebody has read and published 
the story that during the visit of Mr. Sam Watson, then chairman of 
the Labour Party, six eggs were served for each breakfast together 
with quantities of ham. Mr. Watson has replied to the charming host 
put at the disposal of the British guests in the house near Belgrade that 
this stuff reveals the British Press as immature “ and, as usual, wide of 
the mark.” In parenthesis I might add that the famed Zyka served an 
omelette of five eggs for two guests, and that Mr. Watson has for twenty 
years had only tea and toast for breakfast. If these vulgarities are 
quoted at length, the reason is simply to demonstrate that a Press 
Council would be useful as the receiving body for complaints from 
foreign governments about the manner in which representatives of 
newspapers take their responsibilities abroad. The inanities suggest 
to the reflecting reader that the papers’ capacity for assessing the per- 
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spectives of the situation in a country of primary strategic importance 
in Europe is not to be placed too highly. 

What are the perspectives in Yugoslavia in 1951—if general war be 
avoided ? First let me deal with the published material that is repeated 
so often as to gain currency for fact. The five-year plan of wide 
industrialisation is a “ major or total failure." The help Yugoslavia has 
required and is accepting from the West means she is “ helplessly 
insolvent.” She has “lost her independence," and is now “ wholly in 
the Western camp," partly because of the disastrous drought. The 
realities are worth noting. À much greater and richer State than Yugo- 
slavia would have been insolvent and in appalling difficulties, we were 
assured by Cabinet Ministers, had it not asked for and received Marshall 
aid. The State I am concerned with is Britain and the sum obtained 
since 1948 has been £968,269,121. 

Yugoslavia naturally expected that the Soviet Union and the sundry 
satellite States would carry out contracts they had signed after negotiat- 
ing treaties of friendship and alliance for twenty years. The five-year 
plan was based safely, as it seemed to a rational Government at the time, 
on the premise that the equipment which had been paid for would be 
delivered and the settled credits would be extended. But overnight, 
after the expulsion of Yugoslavia by the Cominform for ideological 
heresy or Tito's dangerously swift rise in popularity and importance 
in inter-Balkan relations, all agreements were ruthlessly cancelled. 
An economic blockade of incredible severity, one without precedent 
in “ peace time," followed inside a few months, persists. The Comin- 
form boasted in 1948 and early in 1949 that Yugoslavia had sold her 
soul to the West. What was Tito to do when the credits ceased, the 
'equipment did not arrive, the food and raw materials stopped on the 
other side of the frontier? Was Yugoslavia to beg for forgiveness, 
give up her sovereignty ? She chose, through Tito and tbe other leaders, 
the hard, unpopular and uncertain task of dropping the teacher and 
god she had known and praised, Stalin. With the frailty common to 
human beings outside as well as inside Yugoslavia, the leaders did not 
imagine that the violence of the economic blockade would rise-to the 
heights experienced throughout 1950 and the end of 1949; they did 
not instantly change the direction of their five-year programme, which 
' had itself been one of the causes of the row with the Kremlin. To-day 
razor blades, needles, shoelaces, safety pins, boot polish, corsets, are 
worth almost their weight in gold; second-hand hard-worn silver 
watches sell at £50. Shoes on the free market (without coupons) sell 
at up to £40 ; the rationed variety costs about £2 or £3. Many peasants, 
minor capitalists, having disliked both Communism and Communist 
officials, wished to defeat the agricultural plans, saw no incentive to 
collect paper money that did not, could not, purchase attractive goods 
in the towns. The food situation was becoming serious for the vastly 
swollen town population before a catastrophic drought struck this rich 
land which normally feeds many other States. 

Several diplomatic missions in Belgrade, some of them shamefully 
overstaffed with officials eager to justify inflated salaries and allowances 
with almost daily '' appreciations," are convinced that the Tito régime 
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may be in danger through internal complaints. I cannot agree, though 
I should not like to assess the political and psychological effect of the 
vicious, violent and most false broadcasts issued by about forty stations 
in seven neighbouring States for fourteen or fifteen hours daily. What- 
ever Yugoslavia’s crimes, whatever the crimes of her leaders, there can 
be no excuse for the Goebbelish indecency of this daily, hourly feud 
against a State that lost 1,700,000 men, women and children fighting 
gallantly for four years on the Allied side, mostly without Soviet or 
British aid. 

Suppose Yugoslavia had stayed integrated in the Eastern bloc. The 
planners would have concentrated on minerals and a small quantity 
of timber, and remained uninterested in agricultural produce or timber 
on a big scale. The plan did not trouble unduly about investment in 
agriculture, played largely on industrialisation. Russia and Czecho- 
slovakia would have provided skilled labour, which is locally short. 
The West has not helped. Before the blockade began or assumed its 
current thoroughness, the Yugoslavs hoped to mechanise all their mines 
with aid from Czechoslovakia. But the work has not been finished. 
In the light of the endless talk about Western aid and loans, perhaps the 
figures might be provided. In October 1949 the sum of $20 million ; 
August 1950 another $20 million ; in December 1949 $9 million from 
the International Monetary Fund, $2-7 million from the International 
Bank, in equipment, £8 million credit under the tortuously negotiated 
trade agreement of December 1949, the sums of £3 million announced 
at the beginning of December in London for the purchase o: food and 
other essentials, and $105 million recently announced. How are the 
Yugoslavs reacting ? They have applied stern methods to the trouble- 
some farmers, often needlessly independent. Gentlemen who boast 
that they work sufficient ground for their own needs and those of some 
friends, who defy the strict purchasing orders based on enthusiastic 
and legalistic officials’ visits, may find themselves threatened with a 
period of higher industry in a coal mine. The State's needs are great, 
and sabotage of supplies of food cannot be treated as if it were sabotage 
in Mars. 

In the circumstances prevailing in 1949 and 1950 the record of in- 
dustrial and mining achievement is superb. If “ peace " continues in 
Europe for one year, Yugoslavia's victories against the economic 
blockade, against the results of the famine, against lack of industrial 
experience, will be as surprising to the world as were her victories 
against the '' invincible " and all-powerful Nazis. Her current imports 
of coal, costing about $20 million a year, will be unnecessary ; the 
aluminium factory built for £20 million is ninety per cent. ready, and 
with the further expenditure of a modest sum will be capable of produc- 
ing 15 million tons of the metal, half of it for export. Considerable sums 
are now spent abroad for newsprint, but shortly timber is to be cut in 
certain areas to provide enough for home consumption and considerable 
exports. Machinery has been built in “ primitive " Yugoslavia for elec- 
trification of the entire country and 140 stations have been or are being 
completed. “ Backward " Yugoslavia expects to produce 1,500 tractors 
next year, and no achievement by these people will deserve the term 
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splendid more readily. At the end of 1951 steel production in Yugo- 
slavia, which possesses all the raw materials, is expected to total 
750,000 tons. In 195r Yugoslavia plans to be a of foreign 
sources for oil, coal and petrol. 

Interested sources have decided too readily the type of. secret agree- 
ments signed by Tito and his “ fascist spies ” or “ imperialist lackeys." 
One “ version " might be put in its correct setting. Mr. Eugene Black, 
president of the International Bank for Reconstruction and Develop- 
ment, spent a fortnight in Yugoslavia in the summer. He was told with 
courtesy, but candour, that the aid offered by the Soviet Union had not 
been accepted because of the terms; similarly, Yugoslavia could not 
take the proffered aid under the terms proposed by the International 
Bank. Mr. Black left Yugoslavia at the end of September without an 
agreement. If I may quote a Yugoslav of standing and high repute, 
“ This is evidence that when Yugoslavia is anxious for credits in an 
emergency, she is-not for sale. We do not think war is inevitable in 
Europe. But we know that Yugoslavia will fight for Yugoslav indepen- 
‘dence, will oppose aggression. Final victory, we feel, cannot be with 
the aggressors. Yugoslavia will not, in any circumstances, allow her- 
self to be small change between the Great Powers.” 

For amoment I am back in Belgrade, listening (a day or two before my 
audience of two and half hours with Marshal Tito) totheacting Minister of 
Foreign Affairs, Leo Mattes. I go over the years of imprisonment, of 
hunger strikes, of starvation, of fighting for weeks on horseflesh, of all- 
night marches in the snow, of the seemingly eternal winter of disappoint- 
ments with the Soviet Union and with ourselves. But the story gains 
in dramatic intensity for all the humbling modesty shown by this typical ' 
Serb, gains with the infectious optimism, with the smile over fabulous 
difficulties faced and overcome, with the courage that refuses to consider 
a ““No” to the proud republic’s urgent needs. 

GEORGE BILAINKIN. 


AGRARIAN REFORM IN CHINA 


EFORE the establishment of the Communist régime in'China 
Benes: and Chinese agrarian terms were for the most part inter- 

changeable without misunderstanding or depreciation. Behind 
the terms stood differing conceptions of justice and law, but these 
agreed in ascribing to landlords and tenants, and similarly related 
parties, rights and duties enforceable in appropriate courts in recog- 
nised, if dissimilar, terms. That this is no longer the case everyone is 
aware, yet relatively little is known about the particulars of recent 
changes. They may be introduced with the paradox that while rent is 
not being abolished landlords are. A landlord is classified as one who 
owns land yet does not personally engage.in the work-which it calls for, 
but lives on rents, hired labour, money-lending, investments or some 
other form of “ exploitation." In the terms of Article 2 of the Agrarian 
Reform Law adopted last June, all owners of land answering to this 
description are being deprived of their holdings, their draught animals, 
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farm implements, “surplus” grain and “surplus” country houses 
without compensation. They are not being left destitute. If they have 
urban property, or industrial or commercial investments, they are 
allowed to keep them. If they are dependent on land they are allotted 
enough to live on through their own labour. The rural land belonging to 
ancestral shrines, temples, monasteries, churches, schools and other 
institutions is also being confiscated, financial provision being made 
for the educational and charitable. Property confiscated is being 
distributed amongst poor and landless peasants. 

Rural landlords: comprised the gentry from whom sprang, in the 
main, the scholar-administrator class which moulded China’s civilisation 
, 8$ we have hitherto known it. As in other countries, the gentry are in 
process of extinction, though class feeling as such, social sentiment 
distinct from economic discontent, has hardly existed., On the other 
hand, economic discontent has declared itself repeatedly in Chinese life 
and has been the chief cause of Communism’s success. Counter-revolu- 
tion at the moment seems improbable, but may yet occur, the possibility 
being dependent on whether discontent is met by suitable measures or 
merely transferred from one section of the rural community to another. 
How large a ‘part of the community was composed of landlords as 
defined above it is difficult to say. Recent Chinese figures represent 
them as totalling four per cent. On the other hand, if foreign estimates 
hitherto accepted as reliable are correct, three-quarters of the farmers 
in North China, the wheat region, owned their own farms, while in the 
south and south-west, the rice region, less than two-fifths did so. An 
appreciable number of farmers in the rice region were partly owners, 
partly tenants. How many peasants in either region were landless is 
not known. l 

Accurate inferences regarding poverty in the countryside can, 
however, be drawn from the size of farms. Statistics relating to the 
years 1929-33 showed farm crop-areas ranging from 7:3 acres in the 
spring wheat region to 5:1 acres in the winter wheat-kaoliang region, 
and 3:7 acres in the winter wheat-millet region. In the rice region the 
largest crop area was 3:5 acres. This figure fell to 2 acres in the south- 
western rice region. Such figures are not peculiar to China. The average 
size of farm holdings in Japan in 1937 was 2:67 acres ; in Korea in 1938 
it was 2:6 acres ; in Thailand (Siam), pre-war, it was 4 acres ; in Java 
2:2 acres and in India 5 acres. In this article, however, it is with China 
that we are concerned. Here the smallness of farms was in the main due 
to pressure of population operating through laws and customs which 
made land ownership a family affair and stereotyped both the practice 
of dividing a father's land at his death equally among his sons and the 
device, partly in order to ensure equality, of sub-dividing holdings 
into strips or segments, separated not infrequently by considerable 
distances. Difficulty in producing enough to feed a family, cover 
expenses and leave a margin for such events as marriages and funerals 
led constantly to borrowing money at exorbitant rates of interest. 
In the case of tenants big rents had often to be met, interest and rents 
. being payable not infrequently to local Poo Bahs who combined the 
réles of landlord, money-lender and magistrate. In many regions, in 
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addition to the pressure of such circumstances, came devastating losses 
due to flood, drought, pests, inequitably collected taxes and civil war. 
Foreclosures and landlessness were frequent consequences. 

It would be interesting to know what the Russians think of the way . 
in which China's Communists have been addressing themselves to 
these circumstances. They approve, presumably, of the treatment 
accorded to landlords. But what of the treatment of rent ? The class 
immediately below landlords, now called rich peasants, are allowed to 
receive rent. So, too, is the class below them, called middle peasants. 
In the Chinese Communists' view, apparently, rent is not the hall-mark 
of landlordism ; the hall-mark is receipt of rent unaccompanied by the 
performance of any of the major forms of agricultural work. A rich 
or a middle peasant does such work and both may receive rent. What 
neither must receive is rent out of proportion to the proceeds of his 
personal labour—a moral, not an economic, principle. Yet no moral 
significance appears to be attached to the term '' exploitation," used, 
as already indicated, both of rent and interest, though the Chinese 
equivalent of the word exploitation, yung, can convey disapprobation 
as our term often does. Take, for example, the following quotation from 
decisions adopted by the central government last August in respect of 
the Agrarian Reform Law : 


Under certain circumstances a family whose income from exploitation 
. exceeds 15 per cent. but not more than 30 per cent. of the total annual 
income is to be classified as a middle peasant family, provided that the 
masses have no objection. By certain circumstances are meant such 
cases where the income from exploitation exceeds 15 per cent. yet the 
life of the family is not one of plenty because it is'a large family, few 
members of which are able to work, or because it is faced with difficulties 
caused by flood, drought, famine, sickness or death. Under such circum- ' 
stances such a family shall be classified as a middle peasant family and 
not as a rich peasant family. 


Would that the line drawn by our Treasury between income tax and 
super tax were subject to similar considerations. 

In respect of labour, too, the decisions are liberal. ' Labour," they 
say, “ is the basic criterion for differentiating rich peasants from land- 
lords. The standard length of time for labour is one-third of a year, 
that is, four months. . . . Under ordinary circumstances a family is 
considered as being engaged in labour if one family member is engaged 
in essential labour for a third of a year." Thus to ward off a charge of 
landlordism seems easy. Chinese exponents of Government policy make 
a special point of this new tenderness for rich peasants. Under the 
agrarian law of 1947 these were treated as landlords are being treated 
now. Their land was taken from them and distributed amongst the 
landless of what are now called the Old Liberated Areas, the areas con- 
trolled by the Communists before the Kuomintang were overthrown. 
But last June a policy of preserving this class was inaugurated on the 
triple ground that the landlords would thus be isolated and rendered 
less capable of resistance ; that production would be restored the more 
easily to normal, and that the New Democracy is anti-feudal but not 
anti-capitalist ; labour-hiring, the chief characteristic of rich peasants, 
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albeit they work themselves, being, it is claimed, essentially capitalistic 
in nature. A fourth reason, no doubt, is that rich peasants will yield 
more in taxes than middle or poor peasants. 

Stalin, one imagines, if he knows of these various ideas, must alter- 
nate between amusement and exasperation at the curious amalgam 
which they constitute. Their application is being entrusted to adminis- 
trative units embracing several villages called hsiang, where '' demo- 
cratic estimation and decision in village peasant meetings under the 
leadership of village people's governments " decide the issues. The 
reform law provides, too, for peripatetic people's courts which are to 
"try and punish despotic elements . . . and all persons who resist or 
violate " the new enactments. Some of these—as one already quoted 
has illustrated—are to be given effect “if the masses have noobjection." 
It seems worth while to note the significance of this term “the masses” 
- in relation to the cleavage between Russo-Chinese and Anglo-American 
conceptions of democracy. The Anglo-American conception gives the 
masses their place and say but does not regard them as constituting 
the whole people. The Russo-Chinese conception does, and so does the 
Russo-Korean. 

It was officially stated last June that during the previous winter 
agrarian, reform had been “ completed or in the main completed ” 
in areas of North China having a population of 26 million, and that 
since then the population of areas dealt with had risen to 145 million. 
Early in July the People’s Daily, published in Peking, said that during 
the present winter and the coming spring reform would be undertaken 
in areas with a population of 160 million to 170 million. Without 
further details such figures mean little. We need to know how many 
_ acres of land have been taken from landlords in each province ; to what 
extent the problem of landlessness has thereby been solved and whether 
any attempt is being made to prevent the division and subdivision of 
holdings in the manner referred to above. Not only is the Agrarian 
Reform Law silent on this latter point ; clause 30 appears to invite 
a continuance of this feature and a recurrence of the landlordism 
which it sets out to abolish. The clause reads: “ after agrarian reform 
is completed, the People’s Government shall issue title deeds and shall ' 
recognise the right of all landowners to manage, sell or rent land 
freely." 

Mao Tse-tung has, of course, repeatedly stressed the transitional 
nature of the present régime, the régime of the New Democracy. His 
encouragement of capitalism and his continuance of private property 
in land have been declared to be temporary expedients necessitated by 
China's industrial immaturity and agricultural backwardness. The 
socialisation of agriculture, with collective farms and, in North China, 
mechanised farming, are the ultimate goals. Their attainment will-not 
be rendered any easier, however, by limiting intermediate reforms to 
dispossessing yesterday's landowners without bettering the conditions 
under which to-morrow's are to work. It is not unfair to say that the 
Agrarian Reform Law does no more than this. On the other hand, 
considered as a revolutionary measure it is remarkably moderate in 
tone. The “despotic elements " are declared to be “ hated,” but 
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“indiscriminate arrest, beating or killing of people, corporal punish- 
ment and the like are strictly forbidden.” It is to be noted, too, that 
the law is not to apply to areas “ of minority nationalities,” and that, 
though it dispossesses them, it has regard for the preservation of 
ancestral shrines, temples, monasteries and churches. Graveyards and 
the woods surrounding them are not to be disturbed. Common sense, 
of course, dictated that seedling nurseries and agricultural experimental 
areas, " large tea groves, tung-oil plantations and large mulberry fields ” 
should come to no harm, but rather more than common sense dictated 
that they should continue under their former management. The law 
illustrates, in short, the combination of astuteness and sobriety which 
China’s Communists have displayed throughout their rapid achieve- 
ment of political success. But it does not inspire great faith in their 
ability as agrarian reformers. E. M. GULL. 


IN EASTERN GERMANY 


T is not as bad as one thinks and it is far worse than one thinks. 
[ms paradox best characterises life in the Russian zone of Germany. 

It might also be summarised in other words. A typical feature of the 
life in the Russian zone is the permanent insecurity menacing people 
day and night, the indescribable gloom. Even the houses, farmyards 
and fields are gloomy. One might also speak of a duality which 
penetrates the whole of life and which even the churches cannot escape. 
During the Second World War many people in Europe experienced 
totalitarian occupation and are inclined to think that they know what 
the Germans in the Russian zone or any other Russian-dominated 
country suffer. There are, however, very important differences. The 
Germans had a war on their hands which prevented them from carrying 
on their propaganda with the “ Gründlichkeit ” they would have liked. . 
In many of the occupied countries they tried to introduce Nazism with 
the help of Quislings, but the Quislings were so few that they could not 
dominate every branch of life. A town might get a Quisling burgo- 
‘ master and Quisling aldermen, but 95 per cent. of the officials were 
“all right " and sabotaged the burgomaster’s decrees, and the whole 
town knew the few '' faulty " people and avoided them. Moreover, the 
occupied countries knew that their allies fought on and in their heart of 
hearts they were convinced that the Germans would be beaten in 
due—possibly a short—time. 

Things are different in the Russian zone of Germany. Intellectually 
they may hope that once they will be free again, but there are few 
grounds for it. A cold war does not stimulate the imagination like 
Montgomery’s victories in Africa or Von Paulus’ defeat at Stalingrad. 
The Eastern Germans have to face domination by the Russians and their 
satellites, possibly for ever, and this domination means agony for every- 
body. It starts with the anxiety over the daily bread. Food and 
clothing are rationed, but the rations are so small that people live on the 
verge of starvation. Just before the autumn elections the rations were 
somewhat increased, but this was mainly illusory. The fat ration, for 
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instance, was doubled from half an ounce a day to one ounce, but the 
new fat was thinned with water and contained no more solid stuff than 
the old half ounce. Last summer the Eastern Germans got some 
vegetables and fruit for the first time since 1944. People from the 
Russian zone arriving in West Berlin are sick after their first meal, for 
even the lightest dinner is too much for them. But, say the Russians, 
no one needs to be hungry. There are everywhere so-called H.O. shops 
—-meaning Handelsorganisation, trade organisation, or, as the Eastern 
Germans put it, hunger organisation—where everybody can buy 
everything in any quantity. The goods in the H.O. shops are of far 
better quality than those available on points or coupons, but they are 
perhaps five or ten times as expensive. One may call the whole H.O. 
business a legalised black market. The purpose is clear: people who 
have enough money can buy all they want and need. These are the 
people who are working for the Russians. The others, who wish to keep 
aloof from the communists, must go hungry. They can do like the 
Dutch during the winter of 1944-45 : sell all their possessions to keep 
alive. 

For the shopkeepers the H.O. shops are a constant threat, for the 
communist system cannot tolerate the existence of an independent 
group of shopkeepers. They are therefore supplied with few goods of 
bad quality. If this does not compel surrender, the H.O. opens a shop 
next door, where good quality goods are temporarily sold cheaper than 
the bad quality goods of the independent store. Then surrender becomes 
inevitable. If the H.O. is in a generous mood the once independent 
shopkeeper can become their employee. Anxiety over the daily bread 
becomes agony as soon as everything has been sold, or as soon as a 
member of the family falls ill. Extra rations for patients are not 
available and there is a terrible shortage of medicines. The import of 
modern drugs from the West has long been forbidden, and the supplies 
still in stock must be destroyed before January rst, 1951, except 
innocent things like aspirin. Falling really ill means facing death. 
Tuberculosis cases increase daily ; there are no reliable statistics, but 
the rate must be unbelievably high. 

This system of slow starvation and impoverishment, of skimrhing all - 
incomes and compelling people to sell their last possessions, has 'a 
devilish purpose. Labourers watch their wives and children wilting. 
In ordinary factories or shops they cannot earn enough to buy food in 
the H.O. shops. Yet there are ways to earn much more money; for 
instance, the uranium mines of Aue. The labourer who signs a contract 
has a chance of lots of money, but the man and his wife know that 
labourers in Aue get ill or die owing to the unhealthy working condi- 
tions. But there is no choice. The man has to go to Aue or else his wife 
and children die of starvation. But after deciding to sacrifice himself 
for his family, he is not freed from the agony of conscience. He is a 
German who hates communism. If he goes to Aue he is working in 
acommunist war industry, and is haunted by the question: “I make 
the sacrifice for the benefit of my family, but is it right to strengthen 
the Russian armament ? " The same questions haunt people who are 
not yet compelled to face Aue. There exists, of course, a labour union 
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called the Freier Deutscher Gewerkschaftsbund (F.D.G.B., free German 
labour union), but labourers who do not join it are hampered in every 
possible way. They are outcasts who are excluded from promotion, who 
earn less, who get smaller rations, whose children are unable to enter 
colleges or universities. They are the first to be dismissed and then they, 
too, face the prospect of Aue. To keep aloof means ruin for themselves 
and their children. Join the F.D.G.B.? That means agony of con- 
science. Nor can women shirk these decisions. If they are employed 
they, too, have to join the F.D.G.B. In November 360 deaconesses 
working in hospitals throughout Saxe-Anhalt and Thuringia were 
dismissed, because they refused to join the F.D.G.B. On the same day 
a 61-year-old deaconess-matron was sentenced to two years’ imprison- 
, ment by an East Berlin court because of “ spying on behalf of the 
Allies " and “ maltreatment of children." Women who are not em- 
ployed have to decide whether they must go and work for the Russians. 
In November 1950 Grotewohl issued a decree practically compelling 
every wife and mother to go and work in factories. Officially it was 
stated that “the abuse of housewives being the slaves of their hus- 
bands " must be ended; women ought to have the right to develop 
their full capacities outside their homes. The Eastern zone needs about 
900,000 more labourers in industry, so the housewives must become 
slaves of the State. The new law gives the Government the right to send 
housewives to all factories where they are needed, without reference to 
the distance from their homes. The children will be sent to emergency 
homes, for a refusal will undoubtedly mean no more ration cards for 
the family and, consequently, starvation. The acceptance of work will 
also mean strengthening of the Russian war machine. What must 
women do ? 

The agony of conscience, however, eats its way far deeper in family 
life. The communist propaganda starts with the children in the kinder- 
garten. During the weeks before the autumn elections the five-year- 
olds came home from their kindergarten carrying, large cardboard 
banners saying: “ Mutti, gehst du nicht zur Wahl, so gehe ich für 
dich " (“ Mummy, if you don't vote, I will go on your behalf’ )- Every 
week the children have to learn by heart some mum such as: “ We love 
the peace-conception of the German Reich ” * We help to promote 
the building of the German People's Dune" All kindergartens 
are visited by representatives of the Propaganda Ministry, who see 
whether the teachers are fulfilling their duty. What attitude must the 
parents take ? Must they keep silent and have their children infected 
with communist propaganda, or must they oppose and tell the children 
the truth, taking the risk that the child goes and tells his teacher ? 
This would eventually have consequences for the whole family. At 
primary schools boys and girls of eight and nine have to write on 
subjects sent to the schools by-the Kultus-ministerium. These essays 
always involve the necessity of a personal view. The subject never 
runs: Explain how the National Front works, but invariably : What 
view do you take of the National Front ? If the answer is unsatisfactory, 
he is not promoted at school and he has not even the chance to finish 
the primary school. All children have to join the communist youth 
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organisation. If they refuse, they are not allowed to enter high schools 
or universities. But in many cases the communist leaders go further 
andsay: If you do not join, your father will be dismissed and sent to 
Aue. 

Thus, the whole of life is dominated by agony: agony for life, for 
liberty, for Aue, for treason, for spies, for the fate of wife and children, 
agony of conscience. Papers and radio give no support ; one reads the 
papers only because of the publication of coupons and points. The 
contents are communist from the first till-the last line; the radio just 
the same. Listening to broadcasts from abroad means exposing oneself 
to “ treason ” with all its consequences, Treason and spies are omni- 
present. There are spies at the factories, in the offices, in the schools, 
in the homes, in the churches. The education of the ‘children causes 
mothers daily worry. They want to give their children a decent, non- 
communist education ; but what happens if they do not keep silent at 
school or with their friends ? Have the parents to avoid all dangerous 
subjects ? If so the children will very probably become communists, 
if only from lack of knowledge. 

One of the main causes of agony is the fact that, be it day or night, 
a car may stop before one’s door. Mass arrests are unnecessary to keep 
the whole town or village in a constant psychosis. A single case a 
month, one case of somebody who is fetched and never heard of 
again, who may have been sent to Siberia or imprisoned in a cellar round 
the corner, is sufficient to terrorise everybody. And this terror creates 
spies : there are people who want to escape their agony. Become a spy 
and you do not risk imprisonment ; become a spy and you get enough 
food and clothes ; become a spy and your children are allowed to enter 
the university. Nobody knows how many people have collapsed under 
this pressure and have become spies. But everybody knows that he is 
nowhere safe from spies. Everybody in the Russian zone of Germany 
is a small wheel in the intricate State machinery. This Moloch turns and 
turns, produces decrees and orders, forms and laws, prescriptions and 
interdictions, and the wheel which doesnot run smoothly is thrown away. 
One is suffocated ; having lost one’s spiritual freedom, one no longer 
lives. Nobody knows when the big machine will decide that this wheel 
or that does not work well and had better be placed in the Aue machine. 
This moment may come if a man refuses to work on Sunday because 
the church forbids him to do so, or if one refuses money for the so-called 
“ Volkssolidaritat,” Hitler's Winterhilfe at its worst. It can come for 
the student who refuses to give his vote to a communist students’ 
organisation or who protests against a fraudulent election. It may come 
for a theological student who defends the Divine law against the com- 
munist prescriptions, for even in the theological faculty there are many 
spies. The East German universities have a numerus clausus, and 
atheistic communists enlist for the theological faculty merely to 
prevent Christian students from being admitted. It may come when 
the State “confiscates ” property without compensation and afterwards 
imprisons the owner. People have always opposed big property and 
have always wished one day to have a small farm of their own. This 
they now get, but they cannot accept the fact that the previous owner 
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is deported, that they are not allowed to give him a crust of bread or a 
glass of water, or to hand him the picture of his mother, that they are 
compelled to consider him and his whole family as outcasts. Their 
problem is: May we accept this piece of land which has virtually been 
stolen? And if we do not, what fate awaits us ? 

No one can escape this agony. Flee to Western Germany ? ? There 
freedom awaits one, but often in miserable D.P. camps, for unemploy- 
ment is great and no one knows what to do with the D.P.s. The fate 
that awaits people who fly from Russian oppression is by no means 
enviable and this makes life still more gloomy. Agony to stay, agony 
to fly. 

We began by saying : It is not so bad as one thinks and it is far worse 
than one thinks. The second half of this paradox comes from the fact. 
that the churches in many towns and villages learn anew and teach 
what it means to live by Christ's teachings. The actual situation 
compels people to lie frequently, if only by keeping silent when listening 
to the lies ot the communists. They have often to lie positively, when 
casting a vote on a communist voting list, or becoming a member of a 
communist organisation. In church they are told that lying is a sin, 
but they also learn that sins can be forgiven. Against the deification of 
the State and against life as a wheel in the State machine, the churches 
teach with more emphasis than ever: Let not the State be your god ; 
you have only one Lord. Churchpeople know the consequences this 
teaching may involve, but they accept them. Clergymen and laymen 
are dismissed, property is seized; the communists try to get some 
clergymen on their side, tempting them with social security and well- 
being. Yet the churches have become once more a refuge for all 
humanitarianism ; ina way which is unthinkable in the west the church 
in the east is a living force. People in factories and on kolchoses discuss 
the gospel teachings. The political parties have surrendered to com- 
munism, but the churches stand and openly preach : One cannot serve 
two masters, Christ is the truth, not materialism, Marxism, or the 
National Front. One cannot maintain one's spiritual liberty, or live 
honestlyand peacefully, ifone becomes a member of the National Front 
or contributes to the Volkssolidaritát. But one can live without human 
security ; one can live on the base of forgiving of sin, on the base that 
Christ has overcome the world. There is, of course, much opposition to 
this teaching, not only from the communists but also from pietists who 
think they can retire with their Bible to some pious corner and keep up 
the dual life. But wherever the churches start to preach, as above 
described, they have been freed from the ghetto of pious self-sufficiency, 
and brought the spiritual struggle between the ideals of communism 
and those of the west, anchored in the Christian belief, to the highest 
level. The churches not only shield their members but the whole 
people, because all are threatened alike by the communists. They shield 
them spiritually, and, if necessary, also materially. The most remarkable 
feature is, perhaps, that never in their history have the churches, 
hampered by official measures and often robbed of their possessions, 
been able to help so many people. Because the spiritual forces, the 
belief in humanitarianism and human values, are growing under the 
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oppression, things in the Eastern zone of Germany are not so bad as one 
thinks. But this holds only for those who are prepared to take all risks, 
who on account of their religious belief are delivered from all anxiety 
and agony, who are able to give up everything and feel free to face the 
worst. The religious revival, though restricted to part of the Eastern 
zone, is the only hopeful element in Eastern Germany continually 
eating at the roots of communist oppression and teaching. 
IGNOTUS. 


THE KINGDOM OF NEPAL 


INCE the early part of the nineteenth century Britain has enlisted 

C hundreds of thousands of Gurkha troops, but it has been said that 
only a climbing expedition can bring their country to the notice 

of the outside world. However, the recent armed rebellion against the 
authority of the hereditary Maharaja-Prime Minister, coupled with the 
Chinese invasion of Tibet, underlines the fact that Nepal may from now 
onwards be called upon to play an increasingly important rôle in 
Asian affairs, and one feels that the situation could hardly be otherwise 
in view of the geographical position of this independent State. The 
swift collapse of the insurrection would seem to argue a lack of popular 
support for the aims of the so-called National Congress Party, and 
Benares, the headquarters of the movement, is the recognised meeting- 
place of the exiles from the Court. It is quite possible that some 
members of the Congress have the welfare of their country very much 
at heart, but, broadly speaking, their theories do not appear to have 
captured the imagination of the cheerful, hard-working peasant, who 
is not especially interested in political slogans. If this had not been the 
case, the plan of creating isolated pockets of resistance along the 
southern frontier must surely have imposed a severe strain on the 
resources of the Nepalese army, and that the number of thrusts across 
' the border caused a great deal of concern in Katmandu is shown by the 
protests formally delivered in New Delhi against the use by the 

insurgents of bases in India. On the other hand, the Maharaja has such 

large reserves at his disposal in the event of an emergency that only a 
lightning cowp was calculated to meet with complete success, and 
probably it is true to say that the Government commanders, at any 
rate towards the end of the hostilities, welcomed the chance of exercising ` 
their units under active conditions. 

, During this century Nepal's history has been comparatively free of 
unpleasant incidents, but a revolution against those in office is certainly 
no new thing. Even the great Jung Bahadur, whose visit to England 
took place almost exactly a hundred years ago, rose to eminence by 
the murder of his uncle, Matbar Sing, while the rest of his enemies were 

, destroyed in the Kot Massacre. In reality, this outstanding figure was 
the first Prime Minister to assume full responsibility for the adminis- 
tration of Nepal, and it goes without saying that the present Maharaja, 

Sir Mohun Shumshere, is also the de facto ruler, the Maharajadhiraja 
being entirely without power, although the titular head of the State. 
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Whereas the apparent unwillingness of His Majesty King Tribhubana, 
an advocate of democratic reforms, to continue this arrangement has 
resulted in his replacement by his infant grandson, all who have met 
His Highness the Maharaja, a man of wide experience, have been 
impressed by his sincerity. He is, in fact, following very closely in the 
footsteps of his distinguished father, Sir Chandra Shumshere, being 
assisted in his task by a council composed of the generals and leading 
officials. 

‘Naturally, a Government of this sort is by no means invulnerable to 
criticism, particularly as the Maharaja is invariably a member of the 
Rana family, but it is not easy to suggest an alternative system which 
would prove satisfactory in a country like Nepal. The illiteracy of a 
high percentage of the population of 7,000,000, and the absence of a 
truly national language, are factors to be considered. Many of the 
inhabitants of the State, which is approximately 500 miles in length, 
100 miles in breadth and 54,000 square miles in area, do not look upon 
themselves as living in Nepal proper, this name being more or less 
restricted to the Valley of Katmandu. The requirements of rural 
communities in the Pahar, or hills, are, indeed, very different from 
those of the people in the few big towns, and communications are 
woefully inadequate by Western standards. The narrow-gauge Nepal 
Government Railway, opened in 1927, runs less than thirty miles from 
Raxaul, in Bihar, to Amlekganj, and from here the journey to the 
capital has to be made by road. Fortunately, there is a motorable stretch 
for a further twenty-eight miles. The section between Bhimpedi and 
Thankot still has to be negotiated on foot, scores of coolies transporting 
the stores and even an occasional vehicle, scheduled for delivery in the 
Valley itself, while an electric rope-way handles a quantity of essential 
imports. 

Although the triangular-shaped Katmandu Valley is tiny in com- 
parison to the remainder of Nepal, its importance is unquestionable. 
Legend has it that the cleft in the surrounding mountains, through 
which flows the sacred Bagmati, was cut by the sword of Manjusri so 
as to drain away the waters of the lake that once covered the land. 
Nepalese historical literature begins at a very remote period, but it is 
not altogether surprising that the records of past happenings are often 
confused. Nevertheless, it is clear that the Newars, the foremost tribe 
of the Valley, were influenced to a considerable extent by the beliefs 
of Buddhists and Hindus seeking to escape from the conquering 
Moslems, and in the early fourteenth century they passed under the 
sway of Harisinha Déva, who had been driven from Simraun by 
Tughlak Shah. His descendants remained in control of Nepal until 
deposed, not without difficulty, by the unscrupulous King of Gurkha, 
Prithwi Narayan Sah, and the Newars have, incidentally, been at 
pains to establish a relationship between themselves and the Nairs of 
Southern India. Whatever the correct answer, theirs is a race which 
excels in peaceful occupations, and Katmandu, Bhatgaon and Patan 
are full of reminders of their artistry—graceful buildings, intricate 
wood carvings, and remarkably fine works in copper and gold. 

Katmandu, Bhatgaon and Patan can all boast wonderful examples 
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of Newar architecture, but since the coming of the Gurkhas a new 
capital has sprung up beside the old. Symbols of the régime are the 
huge parade ground, the modern hospitals and barracks, and the 
imposing residences of the Maharajadhiraja and the Prime Minister, 
which contrast strangely with the innumerable shrines and temples of 
the Valley, not a few of which are venerated by Buddhist and Hindu 
alike. On ceremonial occasions, on the other hand, the uniforms worn 
by the Ranas are medieval in character, and perhaps most singular 
are the plumed crowns encrusted with pearls and precious stones. 
Unhappily, the pageantry of the Durbar Hall, together with the 
reluctance of the Nepalese to grant admittance to foreigners, has 
caused some observers to conclude that the laws of the State are also 
outmoded, but in actual practice the legal code has long been subject 
to periodic revision, so that there is every reason to hope that efforts 
to improve the lot of the citizen will not be confined to irrigation 
projects and the building of power stations. Changes, it is agreed, are 
inevitable, and the chief concern of the rulers is to bring them about 
as gradually as possible. 

The Katmandu Valley is heavily cultivated, terraces being cut in 
the hill-sides to make the maximum use of every acre of land. Rice, 
maize, buckwheat, chillies, mustard, garlic, potatoes, sugar-cane and | 
groundnuts constitute the principal crops; tea, cotton and tobacco 
are grown both in the Pahar and the Terai. In the latter, especially, 
reclamation is transforming the appearance of the country, more and 
more tracts of swamp and jungle slowly becoming suitable for farming, 
but the Tharus are alone in their ability to withstand the virulent type 
of malaria which persists in this zone during the rainy season from 
May to October. Although, as in India, erosion is a serious problem, 
most families manage to secure a fair living by Eastern standards, and 
when Nepalis decide to emigrate they are seldom unsuccessful, their’ 
ousting of the Lepchas of Sikkim being a case in point. There is no 
income tax in Nepal, and revenue is derived mainly from the land tax, 
from the royalties obtained from copper and iron mines, and from the 
timber forests and monopolies, while dates is levied on merchandise 
entering and leaving the State. 

Turning to trade and manufacture, most of the business of Nepal is 
carried on by the Newars, though there are, in addition, numbers of 
Indian and Kashmiri merchants. Whereas stamps and coinage are 
issued in Katmandu, much bartering of goods still goes on, and fairs 
are held at regular intervals-for the convenience of those living in 
outlying districts. Hillmen and their wives will trek ten to fifteen miles 
for the purpose of exchanging their laden baskets of fruit, vegetables 
and so on for salt, cooking utensils and other necessities which they 
cannot produce themselves. An owner may have to walk similar 
distances in order to round up his sheep and cattle, as there is unlikely | 
to be suitable grazing in the vicinity of his home. Persons wishing to 
travel east or west from Katmandu find it simpler to entrain at Raxaul 
for the station in India nearest their destination. Virtually the sole 
industrial centre in Nepal is Biratnagar, where there are valuable jute 
and sugar mills. These concerns employ a high proportion of Bihari 
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labour, and doubts regarding the wisdom of this policy will be felt by 
anyone who has witnessed the exodus of thousands of Nepalese which 
occurs each winter, the villagers setting out for India in search of 
temporary jobs until the spring. l 

Bearing in mind the nature of the terrain, it is hardly to be wondered 
at that few Europeans have had a chance to learn anything about 
Nepal's northern frontier. But, in spite of the development of the 
Lhasa-Darjeeling route, some of the passes into Tibet are still used by 
bands of pilgrims and, traders, three of the best known being the 
Wallang, to the west of Kanchenjunga, the Takla, between Dhaulagiri 
and Nanda Devi, and the Mustang, forty miles east of Dhaulagiri. It is 
the Kuti and the Kyirong, however, that are of the greatest strategic 
moment, providing, as they do, the shortest approach to the heart of 
Nepal. It will be remembered that it was these two passes which the 
Gurkhas concentrated on taking after the declaration of war against 
Tibet in 1854, though the territory gained was subsequently given up 
in accordance with the terms of the treaty signed in Katmandu on 
March 24th, 1856. If we credit the descriptions of missionaries of the 
seventeenth and'eighteenth centuries, the Kuti-Lhasa journey must be 
hazardous in the extreme, yet one cannot fail to mention the formidable 
Chinese and Tibetan army which was dispatched through the Kuti and 
the Kyirong passes after the ill-advised sack of.Shigatse in 1791. This 
punitive force reached Nawakot, within a day's march of the capital of 
Bahadur Sah, and only time will tell whether the inhospitable, wind- 
swept country through which it advanced is of interest to the Peking 
Communists, just as only time will disclose the future attitude of India 
towards a staunch ally of Britain during two world wars. 

Davip Parry. 


PUSHKIN AND “EVGENY ONEGIN” 


OW does Pushkin stand with British readers to-day ? The 
JH centenary of his death was celebrated in 1937 as a great national 

event in Russia; but there was, one must admit, something 
a little perfunctory in the references in newspapers and reviews in 
this country, and indeed a faint suggestion of puzzlement in the air. 
Since then we have certainly had ample time and more than ordinary 
stimulus to reflect on Russian culture and its place in that of Europe ; 
, and such pioneering work by Pushkinists must be taking effect. Have 
< we yet come to the stage where not to know something of Pushkin, 
and his special and highly important position in Russian literature, 
not to have read Evgeny Onegin, are really recognised widely as a gap 
in knowledge and a loss of enjoyment ? This famous poem or “ novel 
in verse ” is not necessarily his masterpiece or chief work ; he made use 
of many literary forms, and, like a greater Goldsmith, touched nothing 
which he did not adorn. Russians would hardly argue on this point, | 
any more than we should argue whether or not Hamlet was’ 
Shakespeare's masterpiece. Indeed, they rate The Bronze Horse 
his finest poem; but obviously it has not the same scope. Evgeny 
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Onegin offers to English readers for various reasons perhaps the best 
field for measuring Pushkin's achievement ; and is anyway a delight- 
ful work which one dislikes to think is anywhere neglected. , 

Alexander Pushkin, the apprentice official of the Russian Ministry 
of Foreign Affairs who had gained a reputation as a poet while still 
at school, sat down to write Evgeny Onegin in 1823 at Kishinev in 
Bessarabia, when he had been banished from St. Petersburg to the 
.south for certain indiscretions. The young man of twenty-four with 
the ardent but not quite Russian look which he ówed to his descent 
on his mother's side from Hannibal, the ' Arab ” or Abyssinian in the 
service of Peter the Great, had in fact written—of all things—an 
Ode to Freedom. This, with other inflammatory verses, had been 
widely circulated in manuscript. Pushkin allied himself with Liberal- 
ism at the time when the collapse of the parvenu dictator amid the 
cannon smoke of Waterloo had left Europe in the hands of the '' legiti- 
mate" dictators, with their not incomprehensible resolve that the 
stages which had led to the conflagration should not be repeated, 
coupled with a blindness to signs and portents and popular aspirations 
only too reminiscent of the old régime in France. The ideas of Pushkin 
and his friends, rooted in the enlightenment and humanitarianism of 
the eighteenth century, and insisting much on ““ constitutionalism," 
may not seem very " dangerous " to us ; in the Russia of Alexander 
the First they were like a time bomb. 

Pushkin himself strikes us as having been more the friend of revolu- 
tionaries than a revolutionary himself; though he was compromised 
at the time of the abortive palace revolt of the “ Decembrists ” to the 
extent that he found it needful to rush to his house and burn numbers 
of papers before they could be examined. When all is said and done 
the Tsardom seems to have treated Pushkin with a notable lack of 
harshness. The thread of dissent from, if not of actual revolt against . 
things as they were, runs throughout Pushkin's life and work; and 
it was not broken even when towards the end of his all-too-short life 
a court appointment was more or less thrust on him. In the end he 
came to be regarded as almost the spiritual head of the Liberalism of 
his day. This, oddly enough in one way, may have made it easier for 
Soviet officialdom to watch benevolently and in fact signally to 
encourage the tremendous increase in Pushkin's popularity in the past 
thirty years. (Lenin, whom thousands ignorant of his life and character 
would call a narrow fanatic and nothing more, was a keen lover of 
Pushkin, the arch-enemy of any such aridity of soul.) Soviet apologists 
have obviously worked on much subtler lines than any crudely naive 
thesis that Pushkin’s steps were in the right direction, though he did 
not, could not, go the whole road. But it is enough for us that Pushkin’s 
watchword was “ freedom "— whose “banner torn but flying" he 
sang with Byron. ; 

- Those who know Tschaikovsky's opera, the libretto of which was 
adapted from Pushkin by the composer's brother Modeste, have a 
reasonable idea of the story of Evgeny Onegin. (Pronounce it 
“ Yevgaynii Anyaygin," with the stress on the second syllable of the 
second word. Even then it is not absolutely right ; woe to him who 
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essays perfect translations of Russian words!) But although this is 
rather unusual among operas in its restrained and plaintive tone, 
there must always be something as it were louder-than-life, something 
which smacks of cardboard “ goblets " rather than teacups, about an 
opera book. And Pushkin’s great verse-novel is outstanding for its 
delicacy of treatment and subtlety of characterisation. One feels 
he did not quite know what he was setting about, except that it 
was to be something like Byron’s Don Juan (which appeared at 
intervals between 1819, when Byron, of course, was already estab- 
lished as a European celebrity, and 1824). It has been suggested that 
he intended to write a sort of rollicking satire on the Russia of his day, 
and then realised it would only mean more hopeless conflict with the 
Government; but what seems equally likely is that, setting out 
flippantly and discursively, he found his theme developing and his 
characters emerging with claims of their own. 

There are really only two of them. There is Onegin, the man-about- 
St. Petersburg, bored with everything, with the fashionable delights 
of the capital of the Tsars, with the country to which debts and a 
sudden landed legacy banish him. His boredom, we feel, is not entirely 
the Byronic pose of the day; perhaps he was smitten with the fatal 
disease of boredom with himself. There is Tatyana, the shy, silent, 
dreaming: and novel-reading daughter of country gentlefolk, Onegin's 
new neighbours, who falls deeply in love with him ; and unable to 
stand the torment of doubt and yearning, writes to him confessing 
herlove. Onegin, committed to his doctrine that nothing really matters 
very much, is unable to maintain that the conventions are any excep- 
tion; but he is nevertheless astounded that anyone could be so 
unladylike (and Tatyana obviously had the presumption to think she 
could feasibly be his wife) and also so unworldly. 

But at the same time—for his nature has many shades and facets— 
his rejection of Tatyana is not really brutal, or callous, or unfeeling. 
But he is the kind of man who would fail to guess the value of Tatyana 
—a man, in fact, in whose eyes she would seem to have lowered herself 
in taking such a desperate step. The episode does not awaken his 
interest, and he goes away and forgets, unless he turns to it in moments 
of not uncomplacent reminiscence. The sequel is ironical, though 
Pushkin sounds a stern and almost tragic note. It is only when he 
sees her again in brilliant surroundings, the wife of another man 
(Prince N.), that he can fall passionately in love with her. When, 
tortured in his turn, he confesses this, she tells him her love has never 
died, but that she is quite simply determined to,be a faithful and 
grateful wife; and goes, leaving Onegin ' thunderstruck." 

Add to this the duel, forecasting Pushkin's own appalling end, 
in which Onegin, after some stupid and pointless attentions to Tat- . 
yana's sister Olga, kills her lover Lensky, the poetic soul with the long 
hair and the addiction to German poetry and philosophy (to the 
Russian mind then if not later what was German was essentially 
vague and cloudy and visionary); and you really have the whole of 
this poem, which is probably the greatest “novel in verse” ever 
written. But it is in verse, and—alas for the non-Russian reader— 
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so much depends on the verse. The stanza is not Byron’s ottava rima, 
borrowed from the old Italian burlesque poets, in Don Juan, 
having six lines of alternate rhymes, and a couplet which it has been 
said mocks the sense of what precedes it. Pushkin's is of fourteen lines, 
again with a concluding couplet, but with a complicated rhyming 
scheme which makes much use of “feminine” or double rhymes, 
which are certainly more plentiful in Russian than in English, though 
Pushkin complained of their scarcity. This, I imagine, mus: make any 
ambitious translator of Onegin a tired and troubled man, But 
how effective in the original the measure is, with its captivating lilt, 
as much suited to Pushkin's silvery, Chopinesque kind of pathos as 
to the moods of gaiety in which he digresses—sometimes, it must be 
confessed, a little too widely—and talks before the curtain, as it 
were. ; 

Pushkin, depicting Lensky—killed by Onegin's bullet—lying in the 
snow, reflects on whether the young man would really have fulfilled 
his poetic promise, or gradually have reconciled himself to common- 
place things and become fat and gouty at forty. Pushkin shrugs his 
Shoulders, and in a few musical, elegiac lines, dismisses poor Lensky. 
Pushkin himself when he met a similar fate only a few years after 
writing them was thirty-seven, and there was no evidence that his 
powers had declined or his aspirations been dulled. His death and 
the manner of it seem all the more exasperating—as well as tragic— 
since he was the victim of triviality ; the wife bent on worldly “ succes- 
ses," who could not forbear coquetting with the persistent young 
àdmirer; the young man himself (a French refugee named d'Anthés) 
whose follies and recklessness have become matters of history since 
his hand blotted out one of the world's greatest poets; and a whole 
crowd of fashionables and court nobodies who hated Pushkin not 
merely for his opinions but also, one suspects, for his genius. 

An English translation of Evgeny Onegin, by H. Spalding, pub- 
lished in 188r, seems to have been the first complete one. (At least 
it is the first mentioned in the apparently exhaustive list of transla- 
tions in Professor Ernest J. Simmons's monumental and supremely 
useful book on Pushkin.) It did not, however, do muck to dispel 
the darkness of that age when so few had knowledge of Pushkin's 
real standing. Bohn’s Libraries, which translated so much in the 
later nineteenth century, so often in an uninspired, slab-cake 
sort of style, ventured only on the prose tales of one “ Poushkin." 
Gradualy more and more translations of Pushkin's poems, with 
fragments of Onegin, began to appear. A complete translation of 
Onegin was given in an American volume of Pushkin's works in 
1936, and a little later Professor Oliver Elton brought out a careful and 
readable version here ; and if in general this reads “ like a translation," 
we must admit the appalling difficulties of the job. But one of the 
most famous London bookshops assures me that Professor Elton's 
version is no longer in print, and that in fact there is no translation of 
Onegin now  obtainable, unless secondhand, which seems an 
intolerable situation. i 

The great nineteenth-century Russians, Turgenev, Dostoievsky, 
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Tolstoy, Tchekhov, are read all over the world. Nobody doubts that 
Russia possesses a literature of supreme importance. How perplexing 
it must seem to Russians that we should take so little account of 
Pushkin, almost the founder of that literature, looked up to by writers 
and critics as the leader and master, and awarded that central position 
which England gives to Shakespeare, Italy to Dante, Germany to 
Goethe. There has, of course, been some change, for we have had in 
a matter of two or three decades a handbook by Prince Mirsky, 
Professor Simmons's book, some writings of Professor Janko Lavrin, 
and one or two biographies of Pushkin in a more or less popular style. 
(The latest Britannica still clings to the column and a bit which 
appeared in the English-edited fourteenth edition, and that unsigned 
although other articles on great Russians are by Prince Mirsky himself. 
The new Chambers’s, with a neat summary by Professor Gleb Struve, 
does seem to put the matter more in balance.) " 

Two explanations have been given fairly frequently for the relative 
neglect of Pushkin outside his own country. The first is the very 
obvious one of language ; Russian is not a common attainment among 
Western Europeans, and Pushkin, though an important prose-writer, 
was above all a poet, a verbal magician. Has the second been exagger- 
ated ? It has been said that Pushkin does not appear to us as typically 
Russian ; but perhaps our notions of the typically Russian have been 
gained from one or two striking and highly influential writers—from 
the endless spiritual strife of Dostoievsky, for instance, or the vaguely 
charming figures, always by-passing one another in their efforts to 
communicate, in Tchekhov's autumnal landscapes. On the other side, 
surely the characters in War and Peace or Anna Karenina, for 
example, behave in a perfectly “ normal'"—and therefore must we 
not add typically English ?—way. The mention of “snow” every 
now and again comes as quite a shock. 

The measure and balance we associate with “ classicism " actually 
mean a great deal to Russians, and that is what they find in Pushkin, 
though in a curious way he became associated with the European 
romantic revival of his time. If he had read and had been stimulated 
by the big romantic figures— Scott, Byron and the already deified 
Shakespeare—he was steeped in the French writers of the eighteenth 
century. Onegin certainly represents a good step in getting to 
know Pushkin; but there is an extraordinary range in his work, 
which includes folk tales in verse, such as Russlan and Ludmilla ; 
" sophisticated " verse stories on the Byronic model but with an 
original flavour like Count Nulin; a wealth of shorter poems; 
the historical tragedy Boris Godunov and several short plays which 
again strike us as having an unusual flavour; the prose novel, 
The Captain’s Daughter; and the prose tales, of which the taut and 
attractively bitter-tasting Queen of Spades has probably gained the 
highest popularity of any of Pushkin’s works outside Russia. There . 
are miscalculations, and much is fragmentary and unfinished; but 
the general impression is of just the right degree of strength exerted 
to produce the required effect. Nothing is too long; much is too 
short—both happy and wise the author whose readers complain of 
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that! Pushkin would probably have been horrified by the unending 
size of War and Peace or The Brothers Karamazov. 

Professor Elton for his version of Onegin used the Russian text 
in the complete Pushkin issued by S. Tomashevsky and K. Khalabaev 
in 1930. Tomashevsky also edited with more than German thorough- 
ness the one-volume edition of Pushkin’s works, which was one of the 
authors I myself bought when in that very centenary year, 1937, I 
was struggling to acquire a “reading knowledge " of Russian. The 
assistánt at the Russian bookshop was appalled: Tchekhov, for the 
novice, yes, but decidedly not Pushkin. I did not disclose my secret 
ambition to read Evgeny Onegin in the original, or that it was my 
practical experience that poetry yields up its treasures to those of 
alien tongue much more readily than is generally believed ; but took 
it home, and improved my reading with the prose stories. There was 
subsequent steady progress, with some faltering ; and if anyone asks : 
“ Has it been worth while ? " I can at least say “ I have read Onegin 
twice in Russian, and dipped into it innumerable times," with some 
pride. The volume is a sort of '' people's edition," very readable in 
spite of its double columns. Gazing at its majestic bulk on the shelf, 
I reflect that if the aim behind its issue was “a Pushkin in every 
home," and if it is not left unread beside the Russian equivalent of 
the aspidistra in the parlour, it is a not unhopeful thing. There is so 
much of civilisation, European civilisation, about this writer who 
emerged when Russia had lately shaken herself free of barbarism and 
was still enmeshed in feudalism. 

DENZIL ENGLAND. 


THE PROBLEM OF CYPRUS 


HE Cyprus question goes from bad to worse. The deadlock 

| between the sponsors of Enosis, or union with Greece, and the 
British Government is as complete as anything could be, and 

will never be broken by reiterated statements by the Colonial Secretary 
or the Governor that “ no change is contemplated in the status of the 
island." This thorny issue, if not as dangerous as was the Palestine 
' crisis of recent history, can at least become as prickly and uncom- 
fortable as our relations with Egypt; in the event of war with Russia, 
were it still unsettled, it might jeopardise the goodwill and loyalty 
which brought 30,000 Cypriots to the side of Great Britain.in the fight 
against the Axis. Thus the Cyprus problem is nó longer just a bother- 
some colonial question with which Britain may deal in her slow, 
traditional way but an international affair in which the principles of 
the United Nations Charter, setting forth the rights of all peoples to 
self-determination, are involved. The march of events, which has 
turned this formerly very neglected island into a territory of great 
strategic importance in the Eastern Mediterranean, does not in any 
way lessen the moral dilemma in which Britain and America will find 
themselves when facing world opinion on the subject. The war against 
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the North Koreans, in which the military might of America and the 
' United Nations has been brought to bear, has given unexpected moral 
weight to the two Cypriot delegations now appealing for world sup- 
port, for ostensibly it was undertaken'in order to defend the right 
of the South. Koreans to have the kind of government they 
desired. 

The delegation with the greater prestige and backing, that of the 
Right Wing led by the Greek Orthodox Bishop of Kyrenia, took their 
case.to Lake Success after visiting Athens, Paris and London., The 
Left Wing delegation, representing the Communist elements, made 
known their intention of going to the Soviet Union, France, Czecho- 
slovakia, India and other member States of the United Nations if 
they did not get satisfaction in this country. So the Cypriot pot is 
kept boiling and will go on boiling; and the fact that the Com- 
munists did not always support Enosis but not many months ago 
agitated for' self-government, on the argument that anything was 
better than union with the '" monarcho-Fascists," will not stay the 
hand of destiny. No doubt China and the Asian world will judge 
American and British assurances about Formosa by the manner in 
which they deal with a friendly and well-disposed people within their 
own professedly democratic orbit. Whether the Cypriot people would 
be well advised, from the point of view of economic well-being, to 
remain under the British Crown rather than to be united with a 
Greece rising painfully from economic ruin is outside this vexed 
question. The sheer logic of the Cypriot case for union is irresistible. 
On January rsth this year 96 per cent. of the population; totalling 
451,200, of whom more than three-quarters, or 361,199, are Greeks, 
decided by an orderly conducted plebiscite, organised by the Church, 
to be incorporated within their motherland, Greece. The poll took 
place amid scenes of great enthusiasm, slogans and banners in favour 
of Enosis being displayed everywhere. The British authorities, who 
frowned on the' whole proceedings, could do nothing to stop this 
demonstration of the popular will, and an attempt to prevent teachers 
from voting failed. 

It is idle and futile to represent Enosis as the inspiration of agitators 
and Communists. Numerically, the Communist Party in Cyprus is 
small, though well organised and having much influence in the trade 
unions. It is more accurate to say that the Greek Orthodox Church 
is the power behind the movement, though it is ridiculous to assert 
that its leadership arises out of Britain's refusal to countenance its 
secular power, regarding it as a sort of unestablished Church of Cyprus. 
It is entwined in the lives of the Greek people of Cyprus, but no more 
and no less than during the long dark night of the Turkish occupation, 
and more recently during the German-Italian occupation and the 
guerrila rebellion, when it kept alight the torch of liberty and the 
Greek spirit of selfless patriotism. 

The first thing which must be grasped by the British Government 
and the American State Department in attempting to resolve the 
Cyprus question is that, whatever the motives of the small section 
which adheres to the Communist faith, the overwhelming majority of 
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Greeks, at home and abroad, including nearly a million in America, 
ardently desire union with Greece. In other words, a reasoned spirit 
of Hellenism, which desires the unification of territory predominantly 
inhabited by Greeks, and having nothing to do with the '' Great 
Idea " of half a century ago, is as much alive-to-day as is the innate 
Greek patriotism which may be regarded as its twin emotion. The 
Greeks laugh, as well they might, at the suggestion made in certain 
responsible quarters in Britain that geographically “ Aphrodite's 
Isle " was never part of Greece. Quite apart from the fact that the 
Greek settlements in Cyprus were established in the middle of the 
Seventh century B.C., one may quote Sir Ronald Storrs, Governor of 
the island at the time of the trouble in 193r, for whom the Cypriots 
have no particular affection: '' The Greekness of the Cypriots is 
indisputable . . . no sensible person will deny that the Cypriot is Greek- 
speaking, Greek-thinking and Greek-feeling." Or Sir Anton Bertram, 
formerly puisne Judge: '' There is probably no region of the Levant 
where Greek civilisation has had a more intense or a more successful 
struggle to establish itself," Still more relevantly, the Greeks can 
recall the words of Mr. Churchill himself when he visited Cyprus in 
1907 as Under-Secretary for the Colonies: “ I think it is only natural' 
that the Cypriot people, who are of Greek descent, should regard their 
incorporation with what may be called their mother country as an 
ideal to be earnestly, devoutly and fervently cherished. Such a feeling 
is an example of the patriotic devotion which so nobly characterises 
the Greek nation.” 
That the disturbed state of the world has made Cyprus strategically 
important, and has therefore radically altered. the situation in the 
British Government's view, is no positive argument against Enosis. 
We are living in a politically dynamic world, in which self-determination 
'is the only possible basis for the lasting pacification of politically 
unsettled regions. The day when great Powers could keep small peoples 
permanently under their heel, against their will, is past. On this 
Cyprus issue, mainland Greeks, no less feelingly than the Cypriots 
themselves, will tell you that Mr. Attlee, in the House of Commons on 
December 20th, 1946, stated categorically: “ The British Government 
does not compel any people to stay in the Empire against their will." 
Of course, they will add immediately, there is, above everything, the 
explicit ruling of the Charter of the United Nations on the point. The 
tragedy of the deadlock over Cyprus is that instead of the matter 
: becoming a wrangle which may sour the historic Anglo-Greek friend- 
ship, it could be so easily adjusted to the satisfaction of all concerned, 
enabling Cyprus to play its part all the more effectively in the defence 
of the Eastern Mediterranean. No one denies that, in relation to the 
Aegean Sea exits to the Mediterranean, to the Suez Canal—within 300 
miles distance by air—and the whole Middle East, Cyprus occupies a 
vital position in the anti-Communist defensive scheme of things. The 
United States, with an eye on its important oil interests in Iraq and 
Persia, may think that since Britain is virtually out of Egypt it is 
all the more reason why we should hold on to Cyprus. But no territory 
was ever made more secure for occupying Powers by alienating the 
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native population or by such Powers sitting on top of a smouldering 
political volcano. The Greeks are not a politically suspect people ; on the 
contrary, as a people they have given the world the most impressive 
of all demonstrations of the sacrifices they are prepared to make to 
retain their own way of life. They rightly feel that they are not less 
worthy of trust on the part of Britain than the Egyptians and the 
Indians, regarding whom the British Government's decisions were 
described by the late Professor Laski, at the Labour Party Conference 
in 1946, as having “that sense of imaginative magnanimity which 
strengthens the power of Great Britain to give to the world that sense 
of moral leadership it needs so urgently.” 

' Common sense and logic both strongly suggest as a solution that 
Cyprus should be placed under Greek sovereignty, with the same grace 
as Britain handed back the Ionian Isles to Greece—a step she has 
never had any cause to regret—but with such guarantees as may be 
amicably arranged. The United States and Great Britain could lease 
the air and naval bases they are now constructing on the island on 
the most permanent terms, and Britain's £6 million plan for economic 
development could go hand in hand with the defensive works. With 
this happy arrangement Cyprus could continue to be, as a correspondent 
of The Times described it, “ an island of prosperity, peace and personal 
freedom in an area which is notable for its lack of them." -If the 
struggling Greek State could not, on its own, finance the development 
of Cyprus, it is certain that under this ''dual-ownership " scheme 
the Greek economy would benefit to a large extent, because Cyprus is 
one of the most fertile islands in the Mediterranean. This is the only 
solution, I earnestly submit, “ within the framework of Anglo-Greek 
friendship." 

If there was ever any doubt about the attitude of the Greek Govern- 
ment itself, as distinct from that of the Cypriots themselves, there can 
be none now. Since the liberation most Greek Governments have been 
diffident about expressing themselves unequivocally on the subject, 
in fear of doing harm to Greece's international position, but the Greek 
Parliament has now dispelled all such doubts. In receiving the Cypriot 
delegation to Athens led by the Church leaders, the Boule unanimously 
affirmed its belief in Enosis. This declaration actually re-affirmed a 
resolution moved in the Chamber by M. Sophoulis early in 1947, 
shortly before he became: Prime Minister: ‘‘ This Fourth Greek 
National Assembly, considering that the moment has arrived to express 
amicably and clearly to our great friend and ally its demand for the 
union of Cyprus with the Mother Country, unanimously declares that 
such union does not constitute simply & wish or an aspiration of the 
Cypriot people, but a unanimous and imperative claim of the whole 
Greek nation." 

Sir Andrew Wright, the present Governor of Cyprus, has recently 
been to London for consultations at the Colonial Office. The talks, one 
gathers, concerned defence as well as constitutional questions. Whether 
magnanimity of the required kind will issue from those conversations 
remains to be, seen, but if the medicine is “ as before " there will be 
no cessation of the tension in Cyprus. A dispatch from the Nicosia 
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correspondent of the Manchester Guardian towards the end of last 
summer is worth quoting on this point: “ The Press campaign for the 
union of Cyprus with Greece has been going on with renewed vigour 
since Sir Andrew Wright arrived on the island, and it is evident that 
nothing the British Government can offer the people in the way of a 
constitution or even self-government will satisfy them. In reply to a 
question whether the Cyprus National Party would prefer the union 
of Cyprus with a Communist Greece rather than remain under British 
rule, Dr. Dervis, Mayor of Nicosia, said: ' We hereby expressly 
declare that, although the assumption you postulate for Greece cannot 
be realised, we would nevertheless prefer to be united with Mother 
Greece and be ruled under any régime.’ " 

The hypothetical prospect of a Communist Greece is an idea which 
troubles the Greeks far less than it appears to disturb the imaginations 
of the British Government. If Greece succumbed to Communist 
forces, Cyprus by itself could hardly maintain the Anglo-American 
position in the Middle East. On the other hand, even if the Com- 
munists rose to power in Greece—which could never happen under 
freely conducted elections—Cyprus would surely never fall into 
enemy hands with British and American air and naval power concen- 
trated in the Eastern Mediterranean. The world situation, grave as it is, 
has not worsened so much that we can no longer afford to exclude 
such hypothetical fears and allow of a more optimistic and mag- 
nanimous attitude. It has been truly said that nowhere among 
British possessions is the moral case for retention weaker, and 
the British Government’s position is made all the more indefensible 
by reason of the fact that Britain twice, not once as is generally 
imagined, considered offering Cyprus to Greece. In 1915 it was offered 
to Greece by Sir Edward Grey as an inducement to Greece to enter 
the war on the side of the Allies. That was when the tug-of-war was 
going on between Venizelos and King Constantine. Acting with 
unusual enterprise, the British Foreign Office instructed Sir Francis 
Elliot, British Minister at Athens, to make the offer; the occasion 
was to be dramatised, so that the emotional Greeks would be swept off 
their feet. It was arranged that the Archbishop of Cyprus should be 
landed from a British warship in Greece, and publicly announce the 
union of Cyprus with Greece. The idea was dropped, but subsequently 
the offer was made formally to M. Zaimes, the Greek Premier, who 
refused it and stood firmly by his neutrality decision. The following 
year Greece was forced into the war by the Allies, but Cyprus remained 
outside her fold. 

At Paris, in r9r9, Venizelos received specious promises that, once 
the Greek question as a whole was settled, Cyprus would become part 
of Greece. Next, following conversations the same year between 
Venizelos and Tittoni, the Italian Foreign Minister, it was agreed by 
Italy that a plebiscite would be held in the Dodecanese fifteen years 
after the cession of Cyprus to Greece by Britain. The agreement was 
denounced by Mussolini, and Greece did not get the Dodecanese until 
after the second world war. Cyprus still remains outside her grasp. But 
previous to 1915 Britain was disposed to cede Cyprus to Greece. Mr. 
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Churchill, in 1912, was shrewdly drawing lessons from the two Balkan 
wars, and he predicted that within a few years there would be a greater 
conflagration in Europe, involving large and small States. Whilst 
satisfied about the Western Mediterranean, he was not so happy about 
the Adriatic and the Eastern Mediterranean, and he reasoned that 
Britain would require bases farther east than Malta. He thought of 
Corfu, but the international agreement governing the cession of the 
Ionian Isles to Greece forbade any lending of Corfu to Britain in return 
for the suggested offer of Cyprus to Greece. The Greeks, as an alter- | 
native, proposed the use of Cephalonia, with an adequate harbour at 
Argostoli capable of accommodating all the ships needed in defence of- 
the Adriatic. M. Venizelos, however, was at this time fully engaged in 
pressing other claims on behalf of Greece, and before Cyprus could be 
settled the first world war had broken out. 

It might have been said, before the formulation of the Truman 
policy, which brought Greece and Turkey into the Western defensive . 
_ Scheme, that it was unwise, from the point of view of the dangerous 

world political trend, to take Cyprus out of the keeping of a great 
Power and hand it over to a weak, though gallant, ally. This argument 
is still less valid to-day, when both Greece and Turkey are associating 
themselves with the Atlantic Pact Powers in a plan for defence of the 
Eastern Mediterranean. Indeed, at the time of the announcement of the 
Truman policy, the State Department seems to have been favourably 
disposed to the proposal that Cyprus should go to Greece. Secret 
documents circulated to the Foreign Affairs Committee of the House 
of Representatives, and subsequently made public, disclosed a recom- 
mendation that Britain should cede Cyprus to Greece, “ provided due 
provision is made for the security of British lines of communication." 
No further indication of America's attitude was forthcoming, but one 
supposes that Britain raised objections by pointing out that the 
geographical position of Cyprus in relation to the Suez Canal is similar 
to that of certain Caribbean territories in relation to the Panama Canal. 
The intransigence of the Russians would undoubtedly harden the 
British Foreign Office against ceding the island, and whilst the world 
situation has not improved in the interval, British objections have 
no more validity than formerly. Although Britain is now making 
honest and generous efforts to atone for the shocking neglect of the 
past years, even if wages are still low and there have been recent 
stupid official blunders, such as the imprisonment of six members of 
the municipal council of Limassol, including the Mayor, for refusing 
to restore two street names that they had changed—one was called 
after a former Governor, Sir Richard Palmer-——the fact must be faced 
that the Cypriots have resolutely made up their minds to have no 
truck with any sort of constitution. In his desire for Hellenic unity 
the Greek is uncompromising and relentless and sooner or later Britain 
will be obliged to give way. Better now, with grace, than later, with 
an humiliating loss of prestige. . 
THOMAS ANTHEM. 


THE NEED FOR AN INQUIRY INTO 
DIVORCE ' 


,IVORCE law reform, like many other sexual or religious 
DE ects, is one which arouses fierce controversy and is too little 
considered calmly and rationally. Moreover, unlike most 
, political controversies, it is not a party matter, both supporters and 
opponents of it being found in all parties, although the parties to the - 
left tend to contain more who favour it. The supporters of reform are 
largely unorganised except in the Marriage Law Reform Society. They 
include numerous sufferers from the present law, a number of Rational- 
ists, many liberal-minded Christians in all the Churches except that of 
Rome, and some lawyers and otber persons who consider that in 
principle the existing laws are wrong. The opponents of reform are 
more highly organised and are to be found, first, in the Roman Catholic 
Church, secondly, in large sections of the Anglican Church, including 
the Mothers' Union, and, thirdly, among that large section of the 
population which likes to leave things as they are and, being happily or 
indifferently married, takes no interest in the sufferings of other people. 
Views on what divorce law should be differ widely. A few hold that 
marriage should be terminable without recourse to the Courts at the 
will of either party, as was formerly the case in Soviet Russia ; more 
accept the principle of divorce by consent as it is found in Roman Law 
and that of certain Continental countries. Others think that a mere 
extension of the grounds on which divorce is granted would be sufficient, 
and some would extend the grounds to include incompatibility of 
temperament. Some opponents of reform are satisfied with the law as 
it is. 'Others would allow divorce only for adultery. Some extreme 
upholders of ecclesiastical tradition would abolish divorce altogether. 
They take the view that no dissolution of marriage, whatever the 
grounds, is permissible and that all divorce is sinful. All, however, 
recognise grounds, such as incapacity to consummate or want of consent, 
for annulling a marriage. It is not surprising that with this diversity of 
views and the fierce emotións which people unthinkingly attach to them, 
no Government likes to touch the subject of divorce law reform and 
generally does not do so until the social situation has got so bad and the 
demand for reform so overwhelming that it can no longer be ignored. 
This is sufficiently illustrated by the history of divorce in England. 
Despite proposals for giving the Courts jurisdiction in divorce put 
forward by Cranmer and other bishops in 1552 in the reign of Edward VI, 
divorce was only possible up to 1857 by a private Act of Parliament 
which cost something like {1,000 to obtain. No further major reforms 
were obtained until A. P. Herbert’s Act of 1937. The important thing 
to note about these Acts of 1857 and 1937 is that they were both 
preceded by Royal Commissions of Inquiry. These Commissions 
ascertained the facts, and from the facts, as they were dispassionately 
found, recommendations for reform were made. The Act of 1857 was 
the result of a Royal Commission in 1853. Another Royal Commission, 
which reported in 1912, was the result of a debate in the House of 
Lords, when Lord Gorell, President of the Divorce Division for some 
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years, moved a motion on divorce law reform. Although Bills based on 
the r912 Report several times passed the House of Lords, it was not 
until 1937 that the House of Commons had enough courage to pass a 
Bill embodying most of the recommendations made by the Commission. 
Both inquiries were preceded by judicial remarks calling attention to 
defects in the existing law. In 1845 Mr. Justice Maule, in sentencing a 
prisoner convicted of bigamy, said : 


Prisoner at the bar, you have been convicted of the offence of bigamy, 
that is to say, of marrying a woman while you have a wife still alive, 
though it is true she has deserted you, and is living with another man. 
You have, therefore, committed a crime against the law of your country, 
and you have also acted under very serious misapprehension of the course 
you ought to have pursued. You should have gone to the Ecclesiastical 
Court and there obtained, against your wife, a decree, called a mensa et 
thoro. You should then have brought an action in the courts of common 
law, and recovered, as no doubt you would have recovered, damages 
against the man who injured you. Armed with these decrees, you should 
have approached the legislature and obtained an Act of Parliament, 
which would have rendered you free to marry the person you have 
taken upon yourself.to marry with no such sanction. It is quite true 
that these proceedings would have cost you perhaps five or six hundred 
or a thousand pounds, whereas you probably have not as many pence. 
But the law knows no distinction between rich and poor. 

In 1906, in the case of Dodd v. Dodd, Lord Gorell, then President of 
the Divorce Division, made the following remarks in connection with 
separation orders made by magistrates : 


At the same time it may be doubted whether these summary proceed- 
ings are suitable for the determination of matters which affect the whole 
future life of the parties and their children. 

There is, further, a broad and very serious ground upon which the 
operation of these orders is open to question, having regard to the very 
large extent to which they are being obtained, viz. at the rate of over 
7,000 a year ; so that, at any given time, there must be an extremely 
large number of people living separately under orders made during the 
previous years. That ground is that the direct tendency of these orders 
appears to be to encourage immorality and to produce deplorable results. 

Applied first in an age remote and in a state of society different from 
the present, the remedy of permanent separation for matrimonial 
grievances would always seem to have been injudicious, even in days 
when persons could not escape from their surroundings as they can now, 
and when they were more amenable to the pressure and censures of the 
Church, and is now probably to be regarded as more unsatisfactory still 
and as tending to demoralisation and providing inadequate justice, to 
the innocent. 

It is interesting to note that in the recent case of Hosegood v. Hosegood 
(The Times, March 25th, 1950) Lord Justice Denning, sitting in the 
Court of Appeal, said : 

The Court is not at liberty to grant a divorce simply because the 
marriage has utterly broken down. It might be a good thing if it could 
do so after long years of separation, even if the separation was originally 
by agreement or for some cause short of cruelty ; but the Statute does 
not permit it. 

It is thirty-eight years since the last Royal Commission on divorce, 
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and the question here considered is whether there is a case for the 
appointment of a Royal Commission now to consider the present 
operation of the marriage and divorce laws. There has been widespread 
public concern at the large number of divorces since the war, which at 
one time were running at the rate of nearly 50,000 a year, although the 
number has now fallen. It has been frequently said that this large 
number of divorces is breaking up the institution of marriage and 
undermining the family as it is known. What is overlooked by these 
superficial critics is that divorce is not the cause of a break-up of a 
marriage ; the causes are to be found among those factors which destroy 
the union—the emotional tensions and conflicts within either or both 
of the partners to the marriage, often due to the parents' influence, or to 
illness, or to bad housing cinditions, or some other factor commonly 
hidden from the outside world, or to several such factors together. 
Divorce is merely a relief foh a disease. Broken marriages are not 
prevented by an illiberal divorcedàw. The break-up is only transferred 
into another form. The number of divorces, however, when coupled 
with the large number of separated spouses, may lead to support fora 
dispassionate inquiry into the present operation of the law. 

On the marriage law itself it is probable that little needs to be done 


except possibly to consider if the ceremony should be made more public. : 


It is probably not desirable at the present stage of opinion to enact that 
certificates of health must be provided by an engaged couple. The law 
about whom one may marry, however, should belookedat. Isthere any 
valid reason for maintaining the prohibition of marriage with a divorced 
wife's sister or a divorced husband's brother ? In a recent debate in the 


House of Lords (Hansard, November 23rd, 1950; Vol. 169, No. iri; 


Lords, col. 478) Lord Mancroft said he had particulars of 417 couples 
who were waiting to marry in such circumstances. Is there any case 
for maintaining the general prohibition against marriage with a deceased 
or divorced spouse's relations ? Are there valid scientific or’ social 
reasons why they should be forbidden ? ' 


Most problems arise, however, in connection with dissolution of . 


marriage, and the most important aspect of this which it is thought 
' should be inquired into is the problem of separation without divorce. 
The remarks of Lord Gorell in 1906 about the injurious social conse- 
quences of separation are, it is submitted, as valid to-day as when they 
were made. A few separations arise as a result of judicial separation 
orders in the High Court. A judicial separation corresponds to the 
divorce from bed and board which the , Ecclesiastical Courts 
granted before 1857. This, although called a divorce, was, in fact, only 
a permanent separation and did not permit the parties to it to re-marry. 

Most separations nowadays, however, arise as a result of magistrates’ 
maintenance or separation orders. Magistrates have wide powers to 
grant a wife a maintenance order on the grounds of her husband’s 
desertion, persistent cruelty, adultery or neglect to maintain herself and 
her infant children. If an order is made the husband will be required to 
pay his wife a weekly sum by way of maintenance. The order becomes 
a separation order if a clause is inserted that the wife is not bound to 
cohabit with her husband, but it is rare nowadays that the addition of 
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this clause is of any value to the wife. The number of magistrates' 
orders granted annually is important, as is shown by the following 
figures : 


1920 11,602 
1930 11,296 
1936 9,854 
1939 10,538 
1946 25,400 
1947 20,750 - 
I948 18,431 
1949 16,951 


In addition, in 1949, 7,455 orders were made under the Guardianship 
of Infants Acts where cóuples were separated. In 1948 this figure was 
smaller—6,066. It is likely that at least 200,000 maintenance or 
guardianship orders are in force which are evidence of separated couples. 

Moreover, thousands of couples are separated by agreement, formal 
or informal, or have just drifted apart. In the case of such separations 
there can be no divorce on grounds of desertion. Desertion in law means 
the deliberate abandonment of one spouse by the other spouse without 
good reasons and against bis or her will. The offence of desertion, 
therefore, cannot exist in cases of separation, since neither spouse has 
deliberately left the other. Therefore, if one spouse, where there is a 
separation, desires a divorce, there must be evidence of adultery by the 
other. But this may not exist, and (assuming there are no grounds for 
cruelty, which is fortunately rare in comparison to other offences) to 
get a divorce at all adultery must be committed. This may mean that 
adultery which does not exist has to be committed if a divorce is to be 
obtained. To do this by agreement is collusive and is therefore illegal 
and supposed to be a bar to divorce. It is, moreover, distasteful to 
many people, particularly women, to commit adultery. An adulterous 
union may not exist; the would-be adulterer may have difficulty in 
finding a partner, and, if one is found, he or shemay dislikebeing named 
in a divorce case. The result, therefore, may be the hiringot women (and 
occasionally men) for what is sometimes simulated adultery (see A. P. 
Herbert's novel Holy Deadlock). Other parties recoil from this rather 
sordid procedure and wait patiently for a reform of the law. 

Divorce, moreover, is based on the strange theory of matrimonial 
offence and only the “ innocent " party can petition for divorce. This 
enables a divorce to be denied where the '' innocent " party is vindic- 
tive, or has injured pride, or says he or she believes divorce to be wrong, 
generally on religious grounds, or will not take the necessary trouble. 
No statistics are available of the numbers of cases where divorce is 
refused, but it is significant that when Lt.-Col. Marcus Lipton, M.P.,put 
an amendment down to a private member’s Bill in the House of 
Commons in the summer of 1949 which would have permitted divorce 
by either party on the ground only of separation for seven years or more, 
he received over 2,000 letters from sufferers from the present divorce 
law. Numbers of cases are on record where divorce is refused by the 
innocent party for twenty, thirty or even forty years. A typical case is 
that of a man who left his wife in 1922. In 1923 he formed a new union 
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and there were three children ofit. He is now over seventy and naturally 
wants to marry the mother of his children before he dies. His legal wife 
is over sixty, and, while there are suspicions of her conduct, no evidence 
is available. She was accordingly asked by her husband to divorce him 
for desertion or adultery. Although she has not seen him for twenty- 
eight years she has refused to divorce him and he must die with his 
nominal marriage to a vindictive wife still undissolved. 

Where a divorce is not possible because of one of the foregoing factors 
or because of cost (the minimum cost is still about £40 and generally 
£60 or £70) the choice is lifelong celibacy and childlessness, or an extra- 
marital union. Thousands choose the latter, and one party, generally the 
woman, changes her name by deed poll and so the pair masquerade as 
married. Children of these unions are in law illegitimate, and to avoid 
this appearing on birth certificates the register is often falsified, the 
name of the woman's husband sometimes even being put down as the 
father. Moreover, the woman partner as a mistress and not as a wife 
has relatively few rights from the man's insurance under the National 
Insurance Act, 1946. On intestacy neither party to one of these unions 
has, even after living together thirty or more years, any right to the 
property of the other, and much injustice results from this fact. 

It is submitted that the number and results of these extra-marital 
unions need to be inquired into. Consideration should be given to their 
effects on society. The relation between these unions and inadequate 
grounds for divorce should be looked at. A Western Australian Act of 
1945 permits divorce to either party after five years’ separation, and the 
Denning Report (Cmd. 7024) of 1947 suggested for consideration divorce 
after seven;years' separation (paragraph 86 (iii)). A Commission should 
consider if long separation ought to be a ground for divorce. 

There are other aspects of the divorce law which need to be inquired 
into. For instance, the bars which may prevent a divorce are strange. 


A petitioner's own adultery is a discretionary bar. Full details of the ' 


adultery, why, where, when and with whom it was committed, must be 


disclosed to the Court and may prevent the divorce. The Court has a. 


discretion to withhold it, and the right to a divorce is lost. This is not 
the law in Scotland. Many people resent this inquiry which has to be 
made by their solicitor and deliberately lie and conceal their own 
adultery. Very few are found out. Moreover, the more adultery, the 
less chance there is of a divorce. It is not easy to see how society can 
benefit by the refusal of a divorce in such circumstances. Where a 
divorce is refused on these grounds, both parties will probably form new 
unions outside marriage. 

Collusion, which broadly speaking is agreement by husband and wife 
to provide evidence and to deceive the Court, is an absolute bar to 
divorce. Thus an agreement between two spouses that one shall commit 
adultery upon which the other will take proceedings is collusive. But it 
is often difficult in practice to know what agreements are collusive, and 
arrangements about the incidence of costs and custody of children tend 
to be made surreptitiously and on the telephone so that there is no 
record of them. The interests of the children when this takes place are 
often entirely disregarded and they become mere bargaining factors 
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between husband and wife. (For an account of how the Divorce Court 
ignores the interests of children see the final report of the Denning 
Committee. Responsible adults often consider that if a divorce is 
necessary it should be by agreement and without rancour and ill will. 
They may, therefore, ignore the law of collusion, commit perjury, and 
swear there is none, when in fact there is. Although the theory of 
divorce only for a matrimonial “ offence " assumes that the “ innocent " 
party comes into the Divorce Court determined to punish the guilty 
party who is, ex hypothesi, solely responsible for the breakdown of the 
marriage, the King's Proctor, in his evidence to the Royal Commission 
of 1912, said he thought that 75 per cent. of divorce cases were in fact 
divorce by consent. This figure suggests that there is an alarming 
amount of perjury in the Divorce Court. It is probable that, in fact, _ 
there has been a very substantial drop in the number of collusive 
casessincethe Act of 1937anda Commission ought to ascertainifthisisthe 
case, and if collusion is still prevalent, consider measures for lessening it. 

Other questions would need consideration. What is the value of the 
prohibition of divorce during the first three years of marriage, and has 
it in fact helped to stabilise marriage ? No such bar exists in Scotland. 
Are the present grounds for divorce adequate ; should they be redefined 
or extended ? It has been held, for instance, that neither three years' 
wilful refusal of sexual intercourse nor imprisonment can be treated as 
desertion, and lesbianism is not in itself a ground for divorce. Should all 
matrimonial offences be subsumed under one.category of incompati- 
bility of temperament ? Is it desirable to introduce divorce by consent ? 
Are damages for adultery a desirable feature of the law ? Scotland has 
no official charged with the duty of seeing if divorce petitioners have 
lied to the Court about their adultery or collusion. Is the money spent 
in England on the maintenance of the King's Proctor's Office for making 
these investigations of any social benefit ? Is it desirable to maintain 
the penalisation of children by the stigma of illegitimacy ? Much dis- 
satisfaction exists about the maintenance of wives. Husbands complain 
that they have to pay wives who can work and women that they are 
often unable to enforce their orders. Should some general principles be 
laid down on which the assessment of maintenance can be based ? Can 
the enforcement of orders be improved ? What can be done to reduce 
the present costs of divorce ? If County Court judges can try divorce 
cases as they do now, sitting as Commissioners in the High Court, why 
cannot they be allowed to try divorces in the County Court? Why 
should not guilty wives, like husbands, be ordered to pay costs? 
Scotland does without the decree nist. What is the point of retaining it 
in England? The recommendations of the r9ri2 Commission that 
magistrates’ power to grant permanent separations should be abolished 
have been ignored, and in 1949 nearly 17,000 separations were effected 
by maintenance and separation orders. Several thousand husbands 
every year feel these orders to be so unjust that they go to prison rather 
than pay their wives.* The wholé law and practice in matrimonial 
cases in magistrates' courts needs to be reviewed. 


* In 1949, 3,365 husbands were sent to prison. The total for 1940-49 (inclusive) was 
22,429. 
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Far from the present facilities for divorce undermining marriage and 
the family, it is the considered opinion of many who have to do with 
the administration of divorce law that the frequent inability to obtain 
divorce, and the subterfuges and tricks to which parties in divorce 
cases are put, are rapidly undermining these institutions. It is interest- 
ing to note that a spouse who cannot get a divorce and takes matters 
into his or her own hands, frequently forms an extra-marital union 
which is as stable and permanent as marriage is supposed to be. 
Lawyers will be able to testity to the contempt with which laymen often 
regard the divorce law, and this is shown by their willingness to commit 
perjury and conceal material facts from the court. If the law is immoral, 
many people can see nothing wrong in disregarding it. It is submitted 
that it is most important for the future of marriage and for the respect 
in which the law ought to be held to know if these facts are true. Dis- 
respect for one branch of the law may too easily extend to other fields. 

For the purposes of law, marriage, it is submitted, is a man-made 
institution, and institutions should not unnecessarily be allowed to 
produce unhappiness. There is enough unhappiness and misery in the 
world without wantonly adding to it. Those who hold that marriage is 
divine and that no marriage may be dissolved by man are entitled to 
their views; but their claim, like that of the Fascists and Communists, 

.to control other people because they know what is best for others, is 
denied. This is not the place in which to discuss what the remedies 
should be, although some have been hinted at, but an impartial inquiry 
into the operation of the present marriage and divorce laws could, it is 
believed, produce widespread agreement on proposals for amendment 
of the law. The value of a Royal Commission is that its proceedings are 
normally held in public and the Press can attend and publish news 
about the evidence given to it. All the evidence which is given, either 
by documents or verbally, is published and the educational effect of this 
publicity is of great value, both to supporters and opponents of reform 
and to the nation at large. 

This question of appointing a Royal Commission on the marriage and 
divorce laws was debated in the House of Lords on November 23rd, 
1950, on a motion moved by Lord Mancroft, but it cannot be said that 
the discussion was of much value. Apart from the mover of the motion, 
most of the speakers forgot that they were discussing a proposal for an 
inquiry and appeared to think specific proposals for reform were under 
consideration. An exception was Lord Reading, who pointed out that a 
Commission would hear arguments from both sides about proposed 
reforms and could arrive at a balanced judgment upon a summing up 
of these two. He thought that that course would allay a great deal of 
public disquiet. The Lord Chancellor replied for the Government. 
Although, in March 1949, he had said that the law on artificial insemina- 
tion and marriage with a divorced spouse's relations would need to be 
inquired into, he refused to appoint a Royal Commission. Unfortu- 
nately, he did not deal with the wider aspects of the case for an inquiry 
which Lord Reading had spoken about, but merely said that a Com- 
mission would not help him on some of the particular problems posed. 
He said that he wanted to see the effect of the operation of the Legal 
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Aid and Advice Act, 1949, on divorce figures, but it is difficult to see 
what relevance this has to the question of changing the substantive law 
of divorce. He concluded by saying he did not turn down the idea of a 
Royal Commission but would not commit himself to it at the present 
time. Timidity in government can be carried too far. This debate has 
confirmed the fact that there are many problems in marriage and divorce , 
which urgently need examination. Socialconditions have changed very 
much since 1912 and the attitude of many people to these problems has 
also changed. 

For all these reasons, I suggest that there is a strong case for the 
immediate appointment of a Royal Commission of Inquiry. This should 
have detailed terms of reference in order that all important questions 
may be specifically considered by it. I set out below some draft terms 
of reference as-a suggestion, but there are other controversial matters, 
such as the legal aspects of artificial insemination, which the Govern- 
ment might wish a Commission to consider. The Commission might be 
. asked : 

“To inquire into the laws relating to marriage and the dissolution 
of marriage, the operation of the Matrimonial Causes Acts, and the 
working of the Summary Jurisdiction (Separation and Maintenance) 
Acts. To review the recommendations of the Royal Commission on 
Divorce and Matrimonial Causes (C.D. 6478, 1912) and the final report 
of the Committee on Procedure in Matrimonial Causes (Cmd. 7024, 
1947) and in particular to consider the following matters: Whether the 
law against marriage on death or divorce with relations by affinity 
should continue to operate and if so to what extent ; the repeal of the 
bar on divorce within the first three years ot marriage ; the desirability 
of abolishing or modifying the rule that a petitioner's own adultery or 
desertion may be a bar to divorce; the other bars to divorce and 
especially the law of collusion ; the transfer of matrimonial cases from 
magistrates and the High Court to County Courts; the extension of 
magistrates' matrimonial jurisdiction, generally or as regards husbands ; 
the limitation of magistrates' jurisdiction to the making of temporary 
orders only; the enforcement of magistrates’ orders; the question 
whether refusal of sexual intercourse and imprisonment should be 
considered as desertion; whether the existing matrimonial offences 
should be redefined and extended ; the question of adding new offences 
and grounds for which divorce may be granted and particularly the 
ground of incompatibility of temperament ; the question of providing 
for divorce by either party after a specified number of years' de facto 
separation on the lines of the Western Australian law ; the question of 
introducing divorce by consent; whether any amendment of the law 
or practice is needed as regards (a) liability to provide for spouses and 
children, (b) the enforcement of orders for maintenance and (c) in 
awarding costs ; whether damages in divorce cases should be limited or 
abolished ; if enticement actions should continue ; whether the decree 
nisi should be abolished ; if the office of the King's Proctor serves any 
useful purpose; if all children whose parents subsequently marry 
should be legitimised ; if the legal disabilities of illegitimate children 
should be reduced or abolished ; to consider what laws are in force on 
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1 
these matters in other parts of the British Commonwealth of Nations 
and in other countries, and to report what has been the social effect of 
these laws; and to report whether any and what amendments should . 
be made in the English laws of marriage and divorce." 
' ROBERT S.. W. POLLARD. 
Chairman of the Marriage Law 
; Reform Society and of a Magistrates’ 
Matrimonial Court. 


THE GENOESE RIVIERA 


O Italian seamen the fifty-odd mile littoral east of Genoa is 

known as the “ Levantine Riviera." Its rocky coast is sheltered 

by the thickly wooded hills of Ligure where Alps and Apennines 
meet; and its deep indentures enclose a chain of snug tittle bays 
basking in the southern sun and caressed by warm siroccos blown from 
Africa across the blue waters of the Middle Sea. The slopes of its 
enfolding hills are dotted with terra-cotta villas, tall belfries and 
dazzling white marble churches, all set about with scented umbrella 
pine and dark sentinel cypress. Between base and summit the terraced 
olive groves spread their silver network with here and there the massive 
grey stone walls of an isolated medieval monastery. On the lower 
folds orange and lemon and fig abound and few gardens are without 
their vine ; while just above there are teeming orchards of apple and 
pear, peach and pomegranate. From time out of mind its old-world 
harbours, with their narrow, twisting streets, green-shuttered houses 
chequered in mellow pinks, yellows, blues and greens, clinging like 
molluscs to precipitous walls of rock rising sheer from the sea, have 
been celebrated for the hardiness and seamanship of their mariners. 

The chief landmark along the Levantine Riviera is the peninsula of 
Portofino. From the little church of San Giorgio, perched on the nose 
of the promontory, the whole of this spectacular coastline unfolds in a 
single panorama, interrupted only by the peninsula itself. '' There is 
nothing in Italy more beautiful to me," exclaimed Dickens, '' than the 
coast road between Genoa and Spezia." So superb is the view that 
Nietzsche, who lived for a year or two at Ruta, described it as “ the 
perfection of nature." 

Between the peninsula of Portofino and the little headland of Sestri 
Levanto farther east is the Gulf of Tigullio whose western arm is sub- 
divided, like a trefoil, into the three smaller bays of Portofino, Santa 
Margherita. and Rapallo. Time was when each little commune carried 
arms against its neighbour with almost seasonal regularity ; but 
nowadays their intercourse is more peacefully conducted by the 
autobus which shuttles to and fro along the vicious hairpin bends of 

* the coastal road, still narrow and sporting a course as when the lilting 
carozza, with plumed steed and linen awning, was in its heyday. These 
landaus, indeed, still hold their place on the road, and the coachmen 
who crack their whips with an old-world twirl and flourish are the 
grandsons and great-grandsons of forbears who, a century and more 
ago, drove the aristocracy of Europe on their pleasures. 
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Portofino is a rendezvous of the international yachting crowd, its 
secluded anchorage being described by His Majesty's Lords of the 
Admiralty, in that engagingly austere handbook the Mediterranean 
Pilot, as the best “ harbour of refuge " for small vessels along the coast. 
So found Richard Cœur de Lion, who put in for shelter on his way to 
Palestine, and later also Marie de Medici when on her way to France 
to marry the founder of the Bourbon dynasty, Henry IV. To-day in- 
the same anchorage where once the Roman galleys lay, berthed around 
l'Isoloto, a tiny rock which bisects the little harbour, are a host of 
modern craft flying the red or blue ensign and great ocean-going 
yachts from Florida, Latin America and Australia. The tall convex 
crescent of fishermen's dwellings which wall the northern side of the 
harbour are now mostly converted into luxurioüs playtime villas, 
though the Società di belle arte has stepped in to prevent any altera- 
tion to the unsophisticated native character of their exterior. Over- 
looking the harbour near San Giorgio is “ San Salvatore," the Elysian 
villa of Baroness von Arnim's Enchanted April. 

Santa Margherita, the central portion of the trefoil, was formerly 
the favourite seaside resort of the Italian royal family, and her broad 
tranquil bay is popular for children's boating. Rapallo, the fashionable 
winter retreat of Edwardian Mayfair, is the starting-point for the, 
ascent by funicular or, for those whose pedestrian vigour permits, by 
the ancient pilgrims’ stairway, to the shrine of the Madonna di - 
Montellegro, the fishermen's church set on the summit of the highest 
hill some two thousand feet above the sea, on a fine day within sight 
of Corsica. On the eve of their departure on the annual six-months' 
voyage to the coasts of Sardinia and Barbary for coral, every member 
of the Santa Margherita crews made their pilgrimage to the shrine 
afoot. This ritual, and the all-night feasting which followed, is’ 
described in Pelle d’Uomo by Vittorio Rossi, grandson of an old-time 
Sammargheritese fisherman, whose writings distil an inherited passion 
for the sea. i 

Beyond Rapallo the Gulf throws a straight arm to the cathedral 
town of Chiavari, Tigullio’s shopping centre. With tree-lined 
boulevards, broad cloistered pavements, massive public buildings, 
Chiavari wears the aspect rather of a Lombard than a Ligurian town. 
Most “ typical" Ligurian seaports to-day, and least defaced by the 
“improvements " of modernity are perhaps Camogli, on the west of 
Portofino promontory and thus according to the map outside Tigullio 
proper, though partaking of its life, and Sestri Levante, a little fishing 
village adjoining Chiavari on the Tigullian side. Written a century ago, 
Dickens’ description of Camogli as “ the perfect miniature of a primitive 
seafaring town, the saltest, roughest, most piratical little place that 
was ever seen,” might equally truly be applied to Sestri Levante, 
which tumbles into the sea with the same reckless abandon. 

The Ligurian seaman is as rich a racial mixture as can be found 
anywhere along the Mediterranean littoral. One of the first Aryan 
tribes to migrate into Europe, the Ligurians claim to be the real 
aborigines of Italy. They settled in the plain of Lombardy and along 
the coast from what in, about 600 B.C., became the Greek colony of 
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“a 
Massilia (the modern Marseilles) to the old walled town of Porto Venere 
and Byron’s Cave. Other strains were added. At long slow intervals 
came the swashbuckling fleets of the Etruscans, the Phoenicians and 
the Carthaginians. Tough and dour, the Ligurians were the last tribe 


to be subdued by Rome. Once conquered, Portofino became the Portus ' 


Delphini of the Romans, and the Via Aurelia, to this day the main 
trunk road from Rome to Genoa, first echoed to the tramp of Roman 
legions bound for Spain. And when a thousand years of Roman peace 
‘was shattered by barbarian invaders from the north and east, the 
sheltered valleys of Liguria, protected from this avalanche by their 
Alpine barrier, became the asylum of refugees from Spain, Gaul and 
Asia Minor. Among the fugitives from Vandal-occupied Spain came in 
A.D. 409 a party of Benedictine monks who founded the monastery 
of San Fruttuoso at the foot of Portofino promontory on the seaward 
side. 

The swarthy, sensual strain of the modern Ligurian was introduced 
in the tenth century from Africa and Asia Minor. From their bases in 
Sicily and Spain the Saracens blazed a fiery passage along the coast 
and added their wild blood to the Ligurian brew. They sacked Genoa 
in A.D. 935 and in their progress destroyed the original building of San 
Fruttuoso. At the time of this attack the Genoese fleet was at sea. 
But learning, on their return, of this southern invasion, the Genoese 
set off on the first of those retaliatory raids on the Turkish-led Mussul- 
man that were the prelude to the Crusades. To expel the Saracens 
from their nests on the Ligurian coast, the two great sea powers of 
Genoa and Pisa combined. But, once this task was accomplished, the 


two ex-allies began their long struggle for maritime supremacy. In, 


_ this contest Rapallo was the buffer, receiving blows from both sides 
until in 1229 Rapallo and Santa Margherita “ voluntarily gave them- 
selves to Genoa," later contributing their levies to the final overthrow 
of Pisa in 1284. Thenceforward the whole of the Levantine Riviera, 
including Tigullio, lay firmly secured within the grasp of Genoa and is 


still also known as the “ Genoese Riviera " in distinction from the. ' 


“ Ligurian Riviera " west of Genoa. 

Scarcely had Genoa asserted her ascendancy than her power was 
undermined by the internecine rivalry of her great patrician families. 
The Fieschi and the Grimaldi, the leaders of the Guelph or Papal 
party, strove incessantly for supremacy against the Spinolas and 
Dorias, the heads of the Ghibelline or Imperial faction. Fighting 
in the streets and pzazzas of the city spread to the outlying communes. 
The narrow, arcaded streets of Rapallo are survivals of the days when 
Guelph and Ghibelline walked hand on dagger, ever alert to parry 
the unexpected blow. Dante chides Genoa for the violence of her civic 
feuds, which largely contributed to her defeat in the 125 years’ com- 
mercial race with Venice, and became still more acute in the century 
and a half of French domination which followed. 

When Charles VIII invaded Italy in 1494, Rapallo was twice the 
witness of a major naval engagement—first when the Neapolitan fleet 
was defeated by the French and their forced Genoese allies. and again 

a year later when the Genoese successfully revolted against France 
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and captured her fleet returning with the spoil of conquered Naples. 
And when another French monarch, Francis I, tried in his turn to 
conquer Italy, he was defeated at sea off Rapallo in 1525 owing to the 
defection of the famous Genoese admiral Andrea Doria to the side of 
the Emperor Charles V. For this feat Andrea Doria was acclaimed the 
“ Liberator " and shortly afterwards became the Doge of Genoa. But 
the triumph of the Doria family over its rivals came too late to restore 
Genoa to her former political power. Within a few years the Banco di 
San Giorgio had become the real ruler of the Republic and continued 
so until the Revolution of 1797, when all its rights and privileges 
were revoked and the Palazzo di San Giorgio was returned to the 
State—though not before it had introduced to the world the notion of 
joint-stock banking. : 

By the treaty of Vienna in 1815 the Republic of Liguria was annexed 
to the Kingdom of Piedmont (a stroke of England's Castlereagh) as 
part of a scheme to bottle up France by aggrandising ci-devant 
monarchies on her doorstep. À generation later Liguria thus unexpec- 
tedly found herself a member of United Italy. Her subjugation to the 
House of Savoy was at the time bitterly resented, the more so because 
the ancient intercourse between Tigullio and Marseilles was drasti- 
cally curtailed by the creation of a Franco-Italian frontier pushed 
farther east by the cession in 1859 of the forrner Genoese principality 
of Nice, and also of Savoy, as prepayment by Cavour for permission 
to enlarge the Kingdom of Piedmont-Sardinia. But Liguria never 
became completely assimilated into modern Italy and the Ligurian 
still prides himself in a sturdy “ northern ” independence. The 
character of the Genoese, as the people of the Levantine Riviera like to 
call themselves, was rated highly by Froissart. '' The people of Genoa 
are generous hearted and prompt in action," he wrote some six centuries 
ago. “ Nobody is capable of going so far as they, nor is ready to accept 
so many risks as they do. In all maritime matters they are more 
powerful than the Venetians, and the Mussulman fears and respects 
them more than any other people of the sea." Because of this stürdy 
' spirit Fascism never took root on the Levantine Riviera and on the 
rocks between Santa Margherita and Paraggi a marble tablet com- 
memorates the heroism of Sammargheritese martyred, on that spot, 
by the Nazis for joining the Resistance. 

The discovery of America hit the trade of Genoa and was one factor 
in her decline. Another four centuries were to pass before Liguria | 
drew a dividend from the New World. After Waterloo, while some 
gathered in the local farmacia to play cards and plot the Risorgimento 
over home-made orangeade, the people of Santa Margherita and 
Chiavari were more interested in transatlantic emigration. The 
Sammargheritese settled mainly in the Argentine, where they built up 
a flourishing colony through the export of Milanese silk and textiles. ` 
` Those who brought their fortunes home to endow their native town 
and to build themselves a '' Villa Argentino " or a “ Castello Buenos 
Ayres” are known locally as “ Americans.” The hospital, the 
orphanage, the lavish gilding of the baroque cathedral-sized church of 
Santa Margherita are all the product of Argentine gold. 
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From all over the world a new generation of holiday-makers are 
exploring the “castled crags” of the Levantiné Riviera. After liberation 
Santa Margherita became one of the most popular Allied leave centres, 
and British and South African and American servicemen who first 
came in khaki are beginning to return with their wives and families. 
From June till September every creek blooms with striped sunshades 
and the bronzed torsos of the sun-worshippers. Upon the sea itself 
the armada of millionaire yachts, toy speedboats, racing skiffs, sailing 
craft, ferry steamers, fishing smacks and dinghies ply their various 
ways from dawn till dusk. And ashore a cheerful cosmopolitan crowd 
idles round the gay little umbrella'd cafés. Hotels this year are feeling 
the effects of devaluation, and the 1947-8 boom in English tourists 
has slumped. The most plutocratic suffer least, such as the commanding 
Imperiale, visited at one time or another by members of almost every 
royal house in Europe, and seldom without at least one party of royal 
exiles or pretenders. The royal suite where stayed King Vittorio and 
Queen Elena, kept intact as in their time with its brass bedsteads and 
jug-and-bowl washing apparatus, is already a museum-piece, though 
still in use and styled the “‘ Palazzo Imperiale?" Its salons are famed 
for their priceless frescoes, bas-reliefs, gilding and Venetian mirrors ; 
and on gala nights its open-air ballroom, framed in a curtain of 
purple bougainvillea and perched on its rocky eyrie high above the 
moonlit bay ringed with a diadem of rippling lights, is a scene of 
operatic splendour. And so the summer winds its course. After a brief 
respite comes the Christmas contingent, with its higher age-level, tó 
escape from the rigours of a northern winter. At Easter come those 
bent on meeting the spring half-way, by inhaling the perfume of 
freesia and mimosa, of lilies and early rose. Thus is the cycle of one of 
Europe's oldest and least ostentatious playgrounds complete. 

BARBARA WHITTINGHAM-JONES. 
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HE Arctic is growing warmer. Many of the glaciers and ice- 
| fields of Alaska, Spitzbergen, Norway, Sweden, Icelànd and 
Greenland are receding. In some instances the rate of retreat 
is remarkable. For example, the markers erected by members of the 
Danish Pearyland Expedition prove that between 1947 and 1950 the 
Chr. Erichsen Brae receded iro feet annually. The expedition's 
glaceologist wrote: ' The Chr. Erichsen Brae is a mass of almost dead 
ice." Likewise sea-ice is retreating. Early this century, when miners 
first worked in Spitzbergen, it was possible to load and export coal 
only during the height of the simmer. Between 1907 and 1917 the 
loading quays at Longyear, Ice Fjord, were open, on an average, 94 days 
each season. To-day, Ice Fjord is navigable-on an average r9r days 
annually. The first colliers usually get through to the Norwegian 
mines at Kings Bay and Longyear and the Russian mines at Barents- 
berg and Grumant, by early June and, with the aid of icebreakers, 
even earlier. 
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Charts drawn from aerial photographs of the floes off the U.S.S.R.'s 
northern coastline indicate that drift-ice there has receded by more 
than one million square kilometres since 1924. Impenetrable masses of 
ice defeated every effort to discover a sea route through the North-East 
Passage until in 1878 Nordenskfold forced his way through the pack. 
The early explorers were not lacking in courage or pertinacity. Their 
failure to penetrate the pack'of the North-East Passage arose partly 
from the then limited aids to navigation, but the records they left 
suggest that even modern aids would have proved insufficient to carry 
them through the ice masses jamming the Passage. To succeed where 
his predecessors failed, Nordenskfold had to spend two winters in the 
pack (1878-80). Yet in 1936 a Russian convoy of fourteen ships made 
the trip in one season, since when the Northern Sea Route (between 
Murmansk and the ports of Northern Siberia) has been developed to the . 
point where one hundred or more merchantmen make the passage 
every summer. The. Russians have shown marked initiative and 
imagination in rendering the North-East Passage a practical sea route, 
but the success of Soviet convoys in penetrating floes which defeated 
generations of explorers is undoubtedly due less to navigational 
ability than to a warming of Arctic Waters and the consequent recession 
of sea-ice. 

There has been a similar recession in Greenland waters. Sealing 
skippers say tbe floes off the east coast have been growing steadily 
less heavy during the last twenty or so years. Where not many years 
ago ships used in East Greenland waters were ustially wooden-built 
and reinforced for work in ice, to-day normal vessels survive the more 
southerly of these same waters. Early this century shipping on the 
west'coast was suspended in winter. The bays and fjords north of 
Disko Bay were frozen over from December to March, the ice extending 
to outlying islands, and travel between the west coast settlements was 
by dog.: But since r9rg it has not been possible to cross Disko Bay 
between Egedesmiride and Godhavn by dog team. In more recent 
years most West Greenland ports have been open for at least part of 
the winter, and in 1942 a supplyship penetrated as far north as 
Upernivik (72?-43' N), unloading there at Christmas in almost com- 

‘plete darkness. During the same year, and in the three following 
summers up to 1945, even warships, which are particularly vulnerable 
to ice, were able to reach Thule. 

The increase in the temperature of northern waters is likely to have 
a marked effect on deep-sea fishing. It is causing cod, halibut and 
other fish to move northwards, which means the trawler fleets must 
sail almost to the edge of the Ice Barrier before they can be sure of 
filling their holds. The rise of from five to eight degrees in the tem- 
perature of Greenland waters has attracted the Atlantic cod and 
halibut in such numbers that they now form the staple diet of the 
Greenlander. The cod catch in West Greenland waters totalled only 
five tons in 1913. Four years later cod had penetrated into the Davis 
Straits in fair numbers, and in 1946 the catch was 13,000 tons. By 
then these fish had appeared in latitude 73? N, six hundred 
miles north of their feeding grounds of thirty years previously. The 
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Irminger Current, an arm of the Gulf Stream, has penetrated as far 
north as Melville Bay, and as the Atlantic cod and halibut accompanied 
its advance so the Arctic cod, the capelin and the white whale have 
retreated northwards into colder waters. 

“If the retreat of sea-ice is having a profound effect on marine life, 
the steady increase in mean temperatures in the Arctic is having a 
marked effect on agriculture and forestry. In Scandinavia the growing 
season has steadily increased, and with the thawing in summer of once 
permanently frozen soil the northern limits of agriculture and forestry 
are considerably farther north than at the turn of the century. Between 
1875 and rgr4 there were only two good growing seasons for the 
northern birch. Consequently the forests dwindled. But the summer 
temperatures of the last thirty or so years have caused the birch to 
notonlyregain lost ground but to envelop considerable areas of tundras; 
in some parts of Siberia the northern fringe of the tree line has advanced 
as much as fifty miles. In Northern Finland the vegetation period 
averages between ten and fourteen days longer than was the case 
twenty years ago. This increase is of particular importance to agri- 
culture. For in territory where the summer is fleeting, every hour of 
sunlight counts. '' Thirty years ago I couldn't have grown potatoes 
here,” a Finnish-speaking farmer at the Swedish settlement at 
Jukkusjsuando told me. ‘‘ The summers weren't long enough for seed 
-to ripen and tubers to form. But they're growing longer, and we raise 
all the potatoes we need. It’s also possible to grow rye here—now.” 

Natural vegetation has made a similar advance northwards. The 
polar coastline must have been more grim to the explorers of Franklin’s 
time than to those of to-day, for the records they left suggest’ that 
promontories and bays now green with vegetation were bare and, for- 
bidding a century ago. Vegetation appears on the south and west 
coasts of Spitzbergen on an average a fortnight earlier than was the 
case in the time of Nordenskfold. The Canadian botanist R. Pontalid 
recorded in r950 that when in 1937 he approached Godhavn, in 
Greenland, the mountains to the west were distinctly green- from 
several miles away, whereas formerly “they showed no signs of 
vegetation above the 2,000-foot level" ; and that in 1926 the vegeta- 
tion on Seward Peninsula, Alaska, was ' fully one month farther . 
advanced than in 1879 when the Swedish botanist Kjellman collected 
there.” The advance of natural vegetation northwards has been 
accompanied by a similar advance of insect and bird life. Dr. Juliam 
Huxley stated in 1950 that ten per cent. of the. species of birds that 
breed in Iceland have been recorded as nesting there only during the 
last fifty years. They include the tufted duck and several of the gulls, 
and the coot and starling, which arrived there during the last war. 
The ptarmigan is showing a tendency to winter farther north than was 
the case twenty years ago, at least in coastal regions. And during the 
last twenty or thirty years single starlings and the crows have been 
recorded in the domain of the little auk—Spitzbergen. At the same 
time several species, including the little auk, an Arctic bird if ever 
there was one, have retreated northwards as milder conditions 
approached. 
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What is the reason for the recession of ice ? Is there any precedent 
for it? The answer to the first question will unfold itself in the next 
few pages. And that to the second is in the affirmative. There have 
been climatic fluctuations in the past similar to that which the Northern 
Hemisphere is experiencing to-day. Between the advance and retreat 
of the Ice Ages there have been a succession of “ ripples ” in our 
climate in which lesser Ice Ages advanced and retreated. The first 
ripple within the span of recorded history was about five thousand 
years ago, when the then moist climate began to grow drier. This 
was followed by the dry period in which the oak forests were born, and 
subsequently a cold, moist climate, and then another dry period lasting 
some eight centuries. There was a miniature Ice Age from about 
1300 A.D. to comparatively recent years. During this span the pleisto- 
cene Ice Cap and the glaciers of high land began to expand. But about 
a century ago the ice began to retreat, and land which had been clad 
in ice for eight centuries came under the plough again. 

It was the same in Greenland and Scandinavia. Large areas in 
Greenland were under the plough in Norse times, around roo0 A.D. 
And then changed climatic conditions gradually rendered farming 
impossible. The Norseman retreated before the advancing ice. 

At the time Norsemen were farming in Greenland and Iceland, 
Scandinavia enjoyed, a pleasant climate in Norse times. But the 
climatic ripple that spread across Greenland also enveloped Scandi- 
navia. The glaciers began to expand again. They flowed down the 
mountains, and overwhelmed the farms. The temperature of the sea 
dropped. and fish retreated to the south. And the fortunes of the 
Vikings declined. Evidence suggests that at about this time the 
glaciers of Spitzbergen and the American North began to expand. 
Around 1600 they began to recede again. By 1750 they were on the 
advance once more. There followed a small retreat, and then an 
expansion which lasted until somewhere around 1850. 

Now the cultivation of crops and the raising of sheep is being 
attempted in territory which not many years ago was beyond cultiva- 
tion. Not only is the ice of the Arctic melting. Glaciers all over the 
Northern Hemisphere are receding, not only in Europe but in Africa. 
The evidence is that we are on a rising climatic wave. It might last 
'centuries. And it could possibly alter the balance of world power, as 
it did in the time of the Norsemen. What is the reason for this 
recession of ice? Before this question can be answered it must be 
known whether the present change represents a transfer of warmth 
from the Southern to the Northern latitudes, or whether the tempera- 
ture of the world as a whole is rising. If the earth as a whole is growing 
warmer, the reason might lie in new conditions in our solar system, 
or in the earth's movement in relation to the sun. Some authorities 
put these climatic fluctuations down to changes in the sun. But we 
are lacking the proof that the sun sends us more heat now than a 
century ago, and there are reasons to believe that the shrinkage of 
glaciers is due, less to the sun's rays than to the warmth of the air 
itself. 

Professor Hans Ahlmann has established conclusively that prevailing 
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air temperatures have more influence on the size of a glacier than snow 

precipitations on the warmth of the sun. Meteorological records prove 
conclusively that the low-pressure areas over the North Atlantic have 
moved north and east, thereby sending warm air masses towards the 
Arctic. Why the winds have changed direction we do not know. But 
the increase of south-westerly winds has accelerated the northward 
flow of the Atlantic's warm surface waters, which now reach higher 
latitudes than once they did. It would appear that the conditions 
from which the climate of the world arises are very delicately balanced, 
and that it only requires two or three unusually hot summers or cold 
winters to set in motion a new climatic ripple. A succession of warm 
years caused warm air and water to penetrate northwards. This 
caused the ice to retreat. Once the ice begins to retreat it grows yet 
warmer and the ice retreats yet farther. And then another meteoro- 
logical climatic accident reverses the process. A succession of cold years 
sees the warm winds and currents retreat and the ice advance. This, 
of course, is saying no more than that the world is subject to climatic 
fluctuations. What we want to know is: What is the roct cause for 
such fluctuations ? It is with this question in mind that glaceology has 
become a notable feature of every polar expedition of the last few 
years. Since the war marked efforts have been made to discover 
whether the ice of the Antarctic is receding. Should this prove to be 
the case, as first evidence suggests, it will mean that the world as a 
whole is growing warmer. If this proves to be the case, what of the 
future ? There is enough water in the glaciers of Greenland alone to 
raise the level of the oceans sufficiently to flood the more low-lying ' 
cities. Water from melting glaciers has already caused a measurable 
if slight rise in the level of the oceans, and in the opinion of Professor 
Ahlmann a continuation of the present “ warm spell " would in time 
necessitate the evacuation of many major cities, including London, 
New York and Amsterdam. This is, of course, just a thought ; one 
that escaped the imagination of even Jules Verne and H. G. Wells, 
but one calculated to make one snigger at the boast of dictators that 
their empires will last a thousand years: FRANK ILLINGWORTH. 
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THE PROBLEM OF SECURITY 

HE second half of the century begins on this New Year's Day, 

l I951. A year ago, by premature arithmetic, and impatient to be 
rid, as it were, of unhappy memories, many commentators on 
affairs formally greeted the new half-century. In the retrospect the 
outstanding feature of the disaster has been the recurrence and’ the 
expanding scope of what we call aggression ; expanding despite the 
persistent attempts made in international conference to contain it and 
even to prevent it. How futile were those attempts is shown in modern 
Korea, in Tibet, in Malaya, Indo-China and elsewhere. The diplomatic 
thought devoted to the problem throughout a generation has produced 
no good result. It has not succeeded even in defining aggression ; the 
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necessary preliminary to any possible counter measure. The latest 
session of the United Nations Assembly has again been concerned, 
again without success, in the question of a definition. 

It is a melancholy thought that since that fatal date in 1914, 
when the flood gates were opened, up to the end of 1950, when the 
United Nations failed to agree even on a definition of the problem, 
the wit of man has been báffled by a challenge to his elementary 
interests and to his common sense. The quondam League of Nations 
never got near a solution. The Covenant of that League, the Geneva 
Protocol of 1924, the Locarno Treaties of 1925, the Kellogg Pact of 
1928, the Disarmament Conference of 1932, the Charter of the United 
Nations of 1945 have all ended in the smoke of new aggression. Ironi- 
cally as well as significantly the aforesaid Disarmament Conference, far 
from agreeing on disarmament, considered the expedient of arming the 
League itself, and the United Nations have carried that principle into 
practice. The tragedy is mixed with irony. 

There is something of interest to be gained from a cursory glance 
over this historic failure in diplomatic practice, even though, as will 
be explained below, the march of events has in some degree and by a 
superhuman sort of logic given a probable promise of redress. The 
abiding principles of wisdom do not change. In those difficult years 
that followed the first world war Jules Cambon remarked, ‘‘ Some 
sophists have tried to separate the question of disarmament from that 
of security, and this idea has been supported in the League of Nations. 
To adopt it would mean a deadlock." The deadlock thus shrewdly 
prophesied has persisted till this day, for the'very reason given by 
M. Cambon, though a factor unforeseen by him seems now likely to 
come to the rescue of the human race. It is clearly true, and proved by 
consistent experience, that without disarmament there cannot be 
security. Yet the vicious circle that starts and ends in fear has kept 
that truth at bay. Seldom in diplomatic history has there been any- 
thing so tragic as Article 8 of the Covenant of the League of Nations, 
written as it were in the blood of.those preceding years, yet defeating 
its own object, after the manner of a fascinated rabbit, under the 
paralysis of fear: '' The members of the League recognise that the 
maintenance of peace requires the reduction of national armaments to 
the lowest point consistent with national safety. ..." It is well to bear 
in mind that text of more than thirty years ago if one is to appreciate 
the quasi-miraculous thing that seems now to be happening, as though 
to save us from ourselves. 

The nations of the earth, longing to be rid of the habit of war that 
threatens to destroy them all impartially, have yet clung to the instru- 
ments of their own destruction, much as the chronic drunkard, recog- 
nising in the sober interludes the menace of his self-destruction, yet 
clings to the instrument thereof. The history of the past thirty years 
‘proves beyond reasonable doubt that this problem of international 
security—which amounts to nothing more than to an agreement to 
live and let live—is beyond the power of humans to solve by their gon 
unaided devices. Hence no doubt the extra-human solution 4} 
dawning, a deus ex machina, so to speak. 
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From the very moment of the cea at sounded at the eleventh 
hour of the eleventh day of the eleventh month of 1918, the devil of 
fear frustrated the promptings of common sense. Article 8 of the 
League of Nations Covenant was merely typical in that sense. The 
League started operating in January 1920. For nearly seven years 
thereafter Germany was refused entry into the League, the fears on the 
one part and the suspicions on the other thereby gaining hold over 
the situation. The Draft Treaty of Mutual Assistance (1923), intro- 
duced to the League of Nations Assembly by Edouard Benesh, who 
described it as a solemn pact of non-aggression, was doomed from the 
moment of its introduction because of the fears and the suspicions 
aforesaid, and in particular because an essential party to it, namely 
Germany, was not even consulted. The motives of action being thus 
compromised, the objections to the proposed pact almost automatically 
multiplied ; and they are hardly worth recording. It is of curious 
incidental interest, however, to recall that one of Mr. Ramsay Mac- 
Donald's objections to it (1924) was that the rule of unanimity to be 
applied to the decisions of the Council would both paralyse its ability 
to name an aggressor and indefinitely delay its intervention; the very 
difficulty which prompted Mr. Dean Acheson twenty-six years later 
to make a proposal to the United Nations with a view to circumventing 


. the Russian use of the modern veto. 


The continuity of such discussions and difficulties has been one of 
the features of high diplomacy in our time. The Draft Treaty of 1923 
came to naught. So did the Geneva Protocol which almost immediately 
followed it, and which sought to link together the three objectives of 
arbitration, security-and disarmament. The old worm in the wood 
was ceaselessly at work. Mr. Ramsay MacDonald—one of the most 
gifted of the line of British Foreign Secretaries—accepted the Protocol 
on Britain's behalf and contrived to make one remark that deserves 
tobe enshrined among the memorable things. ' A machinery of 
defence," he said, “is easy to create, but beware lest in creating it 
you destroy the chances of'peace." Such remarks, being essentially 
sound, apply as aptly to later as to former circumstances. They apply, 
for instance, to the North Atlantic Treaty of the present day ; or 
would so apply, had not the onus of a solution been taken out of our 
hands by the force of extra-human events, which are hinted at above 
and will be described below. Mr. MacDonald accepted the Protocol, 
but before it could be put into effect there was a change of Government 
in London, and Austen Chamberlain reversed his predecessor's 
policy. The Chamberlain objection, in itself unexceptionable, was that 
schemes of security should be conceived within the framework of the 
League of Nations; but the general state of international health being 
undermined, even good motives were of no avail, and the Protocol 
dropped. 2 , 

Edouard Benesh, always an optimist, remarked from the tribune: 
“ There is no reason to be pessimistic ; time is necessary to enterprises 
of this sort." His optimism seemed to be justified in the autumn of 
the following year when the delegates of the Western European Powers, 
including Germany, met on the shore of Lake Maggiore and negotiated 
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the famous Locarno Treaties. Walking along the lakeside on the after- 
noon when the treaties were initialled Mr. Benesh seemed to be given 
substance for his optimism and he remarked in conversation, “ The 
Powers on whom depends the peace of Europe and therefore of the. 
world have to-day renunciated their right to make war." Seldom 
indeed in those harassing years was diplomatic exaltation so high, and 
the promise so bright, as in those days at Locarno. The delegates one 
and all unashamedly gave vent to their emotions, honestly believing 
that the day of hope had at last dawned upon Europe. In the British 
Embassy in Paris, where he broke his journey home, Austen Chamber- 
lain's cheeks were moist with tears, not metaphorical, but physical, 
tears, as he talked of this lifting of a nightmare. 
But the nightmare had not lifted, except for the fleeting moment. . 
` Germany, it is true, was duly welcomed into the League of Nations 
in the following year (1926), but it was the Germany of Stresemann 
and of Luther, a disarmed Germany whose only interest in the League 
was centred in the promised general disarmament, first promised in 
the Versailles Treaty (in the Preamble to Part V), and renewed at 
Locarno. The promise was destined again to recede into the familiar 
limbo, to the increasing disillusion and consternation of the German 
. delegation. When the Disarmament Conference, so called, did even- 
tually meet, six years later (1932), and almost the only thing in the 
whole range of the prevailing diplomatic controversy that was not 
discussed within its walls was disarmament itself, the tension in 
German feeling broke its bounds. After the unbusinesslike proceedings 
had dragged on for several months the German delegation gave a 
virtual ultimatum to the conference. Seeing that there was no intention 
on the part of Germany’s victors to entertain full general disarmament 
or to honour their Versailles and Locarno pledges, and being deter- 
mined to test the sincerity of those victors in the alternative matter 
of the “ limitation " of armaments, the German delegation proposed 
that the four Western European Powers, Italy, France, Britain and 
Germany, should agree each to limit her peace-time army to a maxi- 
mum strength of 300,000. Measured by the astronomical standards 
of these modern world wars, the proposal looked almost like a proposal 
for total disarmament. ^, 

It was rejected by the French and British delegations, which had 
so far relapsed into the slough of fear that they weakly refused to 
countenance a parity of military strength with Germany. The second 
world war was born at that moment, though it did not become active 
till seven years later. The German delegates walked out of the con- 
ference and out of the League of Nations ; and in the following January 
(1933) Hitler, who a few years before had been put into gaol by a 
Stresemann Germany, was elected Chancellor of Germany. The ‘die 
was cast. The war that started in r939 has not in effect yet ended. 
It merely changed direction, and changed its weapons, in 1945. The 
old tradition of war and aggression has not been broken, despite a 
generation of attempts to break it. : 

But something has happened to cast a gleam of hope—Benesh did 
not live to see it—upon the otherwise hopeless scene. This matter of 
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the weapon is of a powerful implication. It happens in all human 
affairs—for after all, despite the free will bestowed upon man, there is 
a superhuman bias in the work of a God who combines omnipotence 
with love—that evil tends infallibly to destroy itself. Alfred Nobel 
was right in his judgment, although premature in its application, when 
in the second half of the last century he calculated that his experiments 
with nitroglycerine were justified by the argument that war need only 
be made horrible enough to break its own hold over the habits of men. 
He merely underestimated the amount of suffering that man could 
take, before the cup was full. Let the landmarks be recalled that 
.marked the stages in this remarkable development—miraculous, as it 
will appear—in the weapons that now by their own perfection provide 
an opening for our escape. The discovery of the principle of internal 
combustion (1820) and the exploitation of nitroglycerine (1867) led 
respectively to the making of aeroplanes and of the bombs they 
dropped. It was not till 1909 that Blériot first flew the twenty miles 
that separate France from England. When the first world war started 
in 1914 the most that aeroplanes could do was that same hop of twenty 
miles. They could not carry the petrol for a bigger hop. There were no 
air forces. By the end of that war, four and a quarter years later, 
bombs had been dropped on London ; and a Royal Flying Corps, as it 
was called, was operating as a third branch of the British armed forces. 
When the second world war started in 1939 it was taken for granted 
that bombs would be dropped on women and children ; underground 
shelters had been dug in advance ; and the manufacture of bombs and 
bombers was a routine business. By the time that war ended, some six 
years later, aeroplanes had been flown without a human pilot ; next, 
the aeroplanes themselves had been found unnecessary and the bombs 
had been shot as rockets over the seas ; and finally atomic bombs had 
been dropped ; dropped for the first, and probably for the last, time. 
The bombs that destroyed Hiroshirna and Nagasaki brought the first 
phase of that war to a sudden end. 

The war continued, by other means, other weapons and for other 
objectives. Russia had been fighting two wars, one against Germany 
in particular, the other against the old civilisation in general. Germany 
being for the moment eliminated, she now concentrated on the second 
objective. For five and a half years she has been engaged in under- 
mining the non-Communist States with a view to imposing her own 
Communist tyranny upon them. The strategy has involved an all-out 
attack on religion, both because the main civilisation of the world 
happened to rest upon the Christian tradition and because the intended 
tyranny presupposed the suppression of the free dignity of man, which 
is cardinal to the teachings of Christ. The Russian purpose has been 
clear, and has been methodically and unscrupulously pursued. The 
civilised nations, denuded in large degree of common sense and courage 
by the toll of two world wars, and in particular by that rule of fear to 
which they had subjected themselves for a generation, have found 
themselves at a loss when faced with this new sort of '* cold " weapon. 
For more than five years, therefore, the menace has swept over the 
world without opposition. The civilised nations, thinking in terms of 
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the old type of warfare, have imagined that the second world war came 
to an end in 1945, have persisted, against the obvious facts, in treating 
Russia as one of the co-victors in that war, as an ally, have prolonged 
the fantastic convention of treating Russia as a friendly Power in the 
normal diplomatic relationship of peace time, have given her a seat in 
the United Nations and enabled her to prosecute, from within, her 
purpose of destroying that organisation, and have crowned the irony 
and the folly by inviting the representatives of her puppet China to a 
place in the United Nations at the very moment when that puppet was 
staging a large-scale aggression against the United Nations forces them- 
selves, forces which were then on the point of defeating another 
puppet aggression in Korea. The crowning irony was reached when 
Mr. Vyshinsky, addressing the United Nations at Lake Success, and 
speaking as the delegate of a member State, declared that China's 
object was to drive the United Nations forces into the sea. 

While it is true that there is a minor motive at work in Chinese 
minds of emancipation from the white man's burden, so to speak, the 
major fact is that Russia's dupes have taken charge in Peking. Though 
the hand be the hand of China, the voice is the voice of Russia. 

These military steps taken'by Russia may seem at first sight to be 
somewhat inconsistent with the argument outlined above about the 
change of weapons, from “hot ” to “cold,” imposed in 1945 by the 
demonstration of what the too fearful atomic weapon was capable of 
inflicting upon the world at large, friend and enemy alike. The answer 
is that Russia has so far refrained from taking a direct part in these new 
aggressions, has used. her puppets and dupes as the instrument and as 
the victim, and has earmarked these “hot ” episodes—of this there 
can be little doubt—as a subsidiary method of undermining the 
civilised nations by draining their assets in manpower and material 
wealth by the waste involved ; involved for the civilised Powers, but 
not for Russia. It is, no doubt, a dangerous tactic, as are all the 
Russian tactics. It may, against the Russian intention, lead to a more 
general outbreak of “ hot " war ; it may even run the risk of a general 
use of that atomic weapon which is suspended, like a sword of Damocles, 
over the human race. If that atomic weapon is in fact used, it seems 
in a quite sober view to bé possible that this world will come to a 
sudden ‘end; for the analogy of the swift perfection of the former 
weapons, supported by the established fact of present extensions in the 
scope of atomic destructiveness, suggest no less remarkable an upshot 
than the burning up of the entire surface of the earth on the pressing 
of buttons by frenzied human beings in every quarter. If such a thing 
is in store, then consummatum est! But speculation on such a line 
would be to flirt with madness ; for only God knows when this world 
will come to an end. We ourselves have no clue. 

We therefore have no alternative but to continue the argument on 
the assumption—the fair assumption—that our sojourn on earth will 
itself continue. ' On that assumption the atomic bombs dropped in 
Japan i in 1948 put an end to war as the human race has known it so 
far in our history. The new weapon of conflict is the-clash of ideas ; 
of ideas that have crystallised into the clash of human faith in God 
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against materialist atheism. That, in one word, is the new hope above 
alluded to.” The incredible folly of human beings conducting their 
arguments and vendettas by the method of knocking each other’s 
heads off by the million being abandoned, possibly abandoned by the 
indirect logic of the atom, and the arbitrament being thereby trans- 
ferred to the realm of reason and true argument, can there be any 
doubt as to the outcome ? The human race is dependent upon the 
God who made us. We get our intelligence from that source. If a 
body of bemused and mentally warped rebels against God, who thereby 
cut themselves off from the grace of God-and from the intelligence 
that He dispenses, imagine that they can have any long-term effect 
upon a God-made world they of course deceive themselves. 

That is not to say that the faithful people have none but a passive 
part to. play. Common sense is one of God's gifts to men and is given 
for man's use. In the present emergency we find Mr. Bevin (November 
29th) expressing a view commonly held in the West to the effect that 
the “ Chinese " Communist purpose in invading Korea a few days 
earlier could not be known on our side, and that if “ China " were 
reasonable all might yet be well. The clear fact, on the contrary, 
consistently illustrated these five years past, without a single excep- 
tion, is that the Kremlin in a single-eyed strategy, unaffected by 
scruple, bases its plans and calculations on the exclusively opportunist 
factors of the moment. It was known for instance by these planners 
of the Kremlin that General MacArthur was not allowed by the United 
Nations to cross the frontier, on land or in the air, into Manchuria, 
and that the Peking delegates had been invited to Lake Success. It 
followed almost automatically from the normal working of the 
Kremlin mentality that (1) a vast Communist force, recruited and 
trained in China, would be concentrated with impunity on the 
Manchurian side of the frontier; (2) that the United Nations forces 
would be allowed, not to say inveigled, to advance (without any but 
a token opposition) to the frontier, extending their lines of communica- 
tion to the maximum and light-heartedly proclaiming a final assault 
to end the war by Christmas ; (3) that the Communist counter-attack 
in overwhelming force would be launched at the very moment when 
Peking's delegates at Lake Success were accusing the United States of 
atrocities (duly detailed by General Wu Hsiu-chuan on November 29th) 
and of aggression in Korea and in Formosa. 

The contempt habitually shown by the Kremlin of the intelligence of 
the Western politicians has been equally consistently, if uninzentionally, 
encouraged by those politicians. What sense is there, except from the 
Kremlini’s point of view, when the situation is one of war, hot or cold, 
in allowing the enemy’s ambassadors free play in our capitals, and the 
enemy’s delegates free play within the deliberations of the United 
Nations ? When the Communists were holding up the United Nations 
at Lake Success by their filibustering arrogance and open contempt, 
their aggression was actually being launched against the forces of the 
United Nations themselves. There-is no excuse for such unnecessary 
and dangerous nonsense on the part of the West. Peace settlements 
could the more profitably be discussed when the enemy had ceased 
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from his aggressions. The present Western , complacency both 
encourages and gives practical help to those aggressions. " 


THE CORE OF THE PROBLEM 


^ How comes it that hüman beings can be so bewitched as they are 
bewitched by the false slogans of modern Communism ? What is this 


i. devil’s instrument of seduction upon the abiding goodness of youth ? 


Alas! it is the very innocence of youth that offers the temptation, and 
falls so easy a victim. Then what is the duty of the older generation 
in the still comparatively free half of the world, whose sacred trust it 


:' is to safeguard the future of the children? The day is already. far 


spent. There are teachers in British schools and universities at this 
moment who are members of the Communist Party. There are students 


' being trained as teachers, though they are avowed Communists, at the 


Government's expense, that is to say at the enforced expense of the 
taxpayer; and many even of those who train them are avowed Com- 
munists. “Get them young!" was one of Hitler's, and is one of 
Stalin's, slogans. The attack is upon the fount and origin of human 
goodness. The attack has to be met. As Président Truman has said— 
and as General Franco has said—it can be met only by the mobilisa- 
tión of conscious spiritual forces. The challenge is to the moral and 


' religious motive of man, as the challenger knows full well when he 


concentrates as the priority number one in his strategy upon persecu- 
ting the Church. If the West is to be safeguarded and the East is to 
be' rescued, it can be done only by the surge of a religious revivalin the 
West ; and therein is to be detected the hand of Almighty God who 
in the normal flow of His mercy thus turns a passing evil into man's 
lasting good. When the weapon of the conflict is this new weapon of `- 


- ideas and their propagation, who shall doubt the ultimate victory, 


when it is considered that the defending party places its trust in the 
love of an omnipotent God, whereas the aggressor, having cut himself 
off from the source of intelligence, has declared war upon such 
Omnipotence ? 

December 11th, 1950. GEORGE GLASGOW. 


LITERARY SUPPLEMENT 


BERTRAND RUSSELL’S ESSAYS* 


This collection of important and thought-provoking essays from the pen 
of Bertrand Russell is not meant for the professional philosopher but for 
the intelligent layman who, like the author himself, is bewildered and fright- 
ened by the obvious dangers that beset our troubled age. The title is some- 
what whimsical, characteristic of the grim humour which pervades all the 
essays, and which emphasises rather than conceals the extremely serious 
view which Lord Russell takes of the present world situation. Like Hume, 
who, incidentally, is one of the few philosophers of whom the author 
seems to think highly, he has written a self-obituary with which the’ 
present volume finishes, and in which he describes himself as having led 
a life which was “‘ reminiscent of'that of the aristocratic rebels of the early 

* Unpopular Essays. By Bertrand Russell. Allen & Unwin, 8s. 6d, 
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nineteenth century." It seems to me, however, that these essays rather 
reveal Lord Russell as the last great representative of the empiricist and 
rationalist epoch of Western European thought who has survived into an | 
. age when a new form of intellectual obscurantism is seriously threatening to 
undo the work of centuries. There is much in these essays to remind the . 
reader of Voltaire, but Voltaire, for all the passionate interest he tcok in homo’ 
sapiens in the abstract, lacked that innate kindliness and intimate concern for 
the concrete human situation which one senses in all of Lord Russeil's political 


writings. Also one cannot help feeling that Voltaire had an infinitely easier - 


task than anybody has today who cares as ardently for human freedom and 
dignity as does Lord Russell. E 

The first essay is a witty and powerful plea for a liberal philosophy based ^. 
on empiricism, and although the author fails to show us how this philosophy 
can be established, or rather re-established, in the face of the new religious 
war the prophets of which are Hegel and Marx, we might perhaps be per- 
mitted to derive some comfort from the author's firm conviction that fanatics 
will fail in the long run as they have done before. Lord Russell is quite aware 
of the possibility that in the long run in the words of Lord Keynes we might 
all be dead. Perhaps the most important essay is the third, entitled “ The 
Future of Mankind,” in which the author develops his well-known thesis that 
mankind must politically unite under one world government or else’ life on 
his planet might altogether end or revert to barbarism. He does not 
believe that this unity can be brought about by voluntary agreement but will 
most probably be the result of world conquest either by America or Russia. 
It does not greatly matter who succeeds in establishing world unity, but Lord 
Russell on the whole would rather see America in this role as the overlord 
of a united world. Even if we accept this thesis and disregard the historical 
evidence that wars have even taken place within political units, we cannot 
view this prospect with great enthusiasm as, presumably, such conquest 
could only come about as the result of another war. Another war, however, 
as Lord Russell fully realises, might finish civilisation in any case. The other 
essays are exercises in the gentle art of debunking what Lord Russell calls 
“intellectual rubbish,” and they make highly diverting reading. I heartily 
share the author’s dislike of Hegel, but I feel rather doubtful whether Plato, 
whom he equally dislikes, can really be as summarily dismissed as all that. 
However, he is at his best when he deals with intellectual cant and 
contemptuously brushes aside the cobwebs of metaphysical spiders of all 
varieties, or when he shows us how easy it is, and how often it is done, to 
misuse words and ideas instead of looking at the facts impartially and 
empirically. At the present moment, in the words of the author, “ moral 
defects stand in the way of clear thinking, and muddled thinking encourages 
moral defects." I am sure this book will be widely read and enjoyed even by 
those who feel that Lord Russell’s empiricism is not the last word on the 
complex situation of our world. Dr. REINHOLD ARIS. 

* * * 

Devonshire, by D. St. Lentin (Robert Hale, 15s.), is a recent and 
welcome addition to the County Books series. Ranging from “ Prehistory " 
in the first chapter to “ Literature and Learning " in the thirtieth, it covers 
vast fields of interest, the successful compression of which, within a mere 
350 pages, has been skilfully accomplished. The emphasis is on the country 
and the country people. With a deep love for'and knowledge of the county of 
which he writes, Mr. Gordon takes his readers on a tour of inspection, not 
only showing them the general landscape of hills, woods, rivers, open moors 
or sunken lanes that make Devonshire so very beautiful, but explaining as he - 
goes the why and wherefore of a hedge here or a breed of sheep there. Again, 
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through the vernacular of a village carpenter, the philosophy of a local 
water-diviner or the experiences of a neighbouring farmer, he shows us rural 
Devon as it appears to the “ natives." Some of the latter give one, too, 
fascinating glimpses into the recent past, as in the chapter on copper and 
tin mines. Despite the inroads of the Forestry Commission, which here, as 
elsewhere, is beginning to change the face of Britain, Devon remains a land 
of sheep, being in this respect second only to Northumberland, and a land of 
apples, with 22,000 acres under orchard. In other directions, where change 
might have been hoped for in a more enlightened age, it has not occurred. 
The baiting of badgers, Mr. Gordon complains, is still widespread, arousing. 
“ little comment and less protest." Perhaps this is inevitable, however, in a 
county where, as in Somerset, great crowds each year “ assemble to view 
the proceedings " when a pack of hounds are set upon a stag, for the dif- 
ference, surely, is one of degree rather than of kind. Some four dozen photo- 
graphs, some outstanding, add to one’s pleasure in a very pleasant book. 

: BERNARD GOOCH. 

* * * * * 


Under her maiden name, Lorna Horstmann, the author of the poem The 
Wheel (Mitre Press. 5s. won many admirers, and the public apprecia- 
tion of no less final a judge than Walter de la Mare. The new volume fully 
justifies that distinguished poet's early.encouragement. In it she effectively 
uses a series of strongly contrasted stanzas to illuminate a single theme 
coming straight from the heart, as all true art must come, and communicated 
with an eloquence which compels both admiration and assent. At one 
moment they are lyrical and idyllic, at another crisp, monitory and strongly : 
written in that irregularly cadenced form with which the Christian canticles 
have made us familiar. It is these contrasted styles and moods which hold 
the reader fast ; which set him dreaming, hoping, believing that England 
yet again may be what in her greater moments she has striven to be—a 
pattern of freedom, integrity, service and great achievement ; a cavalcade 
of unknown warriors, of simple, strong and godly folk, at the desk, the 
plough, the bench, the kitchen sink, who have nothing to hide, no axes to 
grind. The closely observed pen-pictures of country life in England and in . 
Switzerland are added joys which serve to emphasise the poem's plea. This 
plea is for the immediacy of a return to sanity through service, love and 
selflessness. It is urged with a clarity and burning conviction impossible to 
gainsay and which no isolated quotation would adequately reflect. As 
a gift this sheaf of golden grain could hardly be bettered. There is 
no obscurity here but an abundance of the beauty which is truth. Inci- 
dentally, those in search of new poetry which can be read aloud effectively 
will find in The Wheel just what they are seeking. X GR 

R. N. G-A. 


* * * * * 


Kean, by Giles Playfair (Reinhardt & Evans, 12s. 6d.), first published in 
1939, makes a welcome reappearance in a beautifully produced edition at an 
almost miraculously low price. Though the great actor was not a model 
character—he was the slave of drink—he had some redeeming qualities. 
Unlike Garrick, who could hold his own in the highest intellectual circles, he 
was nobody off the stage. '' Even if one’s curiosity were completely satiated 
after a few minutes’ converse with him at a dinner table, one would go again 
and again to see him at Drury Lane. On the stage he was the master ; his 
. personality was dazzling and supreme." . Mr. Playfair is commendably free 
from hero-worship, and his very readable documented work provides a vivid 
picture of stageland at the opening of the nineteenth century. 
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THE WAR IN THE FAR EAST 


HE new situation resulting from the direct intervention of 
| Communist China in the Korean war and the reverses suffered 
by the forces of the United Nations has brought to the surface 
certain differences in outlook between the United States and her 
allies and associates. It is not too much to say that the future of the 
free world depends very largely on the way the United States reacts 
to this situation. , The Americans are more emotional than we are, no 
doubt ‘partly due to their continental climate. If things go very 
badly for the free world in the Far East, United States’ public opinion 
might stampede the President into open war with China, including 
the bombing of Chinese towns with or without the atomic bomb. 
That would put a very severe strain on the European and overseas 
partners of the United States. Mr. Attlee must have spoken with Mr. 
Truman on these matters when he visited him recently and especially 
on the use of the atomic bomb. It is reasonable to assume that he got 
assurances from the President about its use, but no one could expect 
Mr. Truman to give away the most important card in United States’ 
hands for dealing with Russia, if the worst comes to the worst. 

It is understandable that the United States should feel in a more 
militant and crusading mood towards Communism than the ,rest 
of the Anglo-Saxon world and Europe. The latter is more disposed to 
fight Communism by other methods than open war if this is at all 
possible, No doubt this is still the view of the majority in the United 
States. But the United States is still a country where New England 
preachers can get up moral crusades, where the spirit of the early May- 
flower settlers and of the Scottish Covenanters can exercise a powerful 
influence on public opinion. The history of the United States is full of 
this sort of phenomenon—Harriet Beecher Stowe’s famous anti- 
slavery novel, the Abolitionists, and the campaign against Brigham 
Young and the Mormons. There is an undercurrent of a Messianic 
idea here to carry the fiery cross over the world against Communism. 

But there is also another current of thought which has come into the 
open in Mr. Hoover’s recent speech, advocating the limiting of the 
United States’ liabilities to the Far East and abandoning Europe 
except Great Britain. The isolationists in fact are raising their heads 
‘and may become more active if the Korean situation gets worse. If 
the Messianic idea mentioned above is largely altruistic, this neo- 
isolationism is'selfish, not to say sordid, in its motives. It is not un- 
connected with the internal political situation in the United States. 
A section of the Republicans are hoping to get back to power by dis- 
crediting President Truman’s foreign policy. With this is connected 
the desire to stop the leftist trend of American politics under the 
Democrats. To slow down social insurance schemes, the beginnings 
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of a welfare State and State interference in the national economy, 
these Republicans are quite ready to use all methods including the rever- 
sal of the United States' foreign policy. They see that the defence 
of Europe against Russia and the methods of fighting Communism 
by economic aid to Europe and the backward parts of Asia and 
Africa are likely to mean'higher taxes for years to come. The last 
Presidential election showed how strongly the small man in the 
United States was moving towards the moderate left. Since then 
there has been throughout the Commonwealth and.Great Britain « 
move to the right. The right have also had successes in the recent 
Congress elections. So the Republicans hope to press their advantage 
further. Between those who would crusade against Communism on: 
a world-wide scale on the one hand and those who would withdraw into 
an isolationist shell on the other is a large body of American opinion 
which largely supports the policy of the White House and the State 
Department. The fate of the free world will depend very much on 
how the various trends of.opinion in the United States sort themselves 
out in the near future. Under the circumstances one cannot expect 
President Truman to go all the way with us and recognise Communist 
China or stop his opposition to China entering U.N.O. The exigencies 
of the American internal situation prevent this. But in the meantime . 
the European and Commonwealth countries can quietly continue 
to advocate a realistic approach to the task of fighting Communism. 
One can moreover always bear in mind that in critical situations in . 
recent years the United States has always done the right thing. 
One need not be too much concerned at what happens in Congress, 
because most observers will agree that Congress and especially the 
Lower House is never ahead of, and is generally behind public opinion. 
The huge size of the United States tends to make congressmen more 
often delegates from their particular State, sent to advance that 
State's interests rather than representatives of the nation as a whole. 
It is to the Senate that one can rather look for guidance óf public 
opinion, because of the longer terms of service of the senators. Again 
when one thinks of the change that has come over the United States' 
foreign policy since the beginning of the second world war, one has to 
marvel at the revolution in public thinking that has taken place there. 
I should say that the subject on which public opinion everywhere, 
including this country but more especialy in the United States, 
needs clarification is on the nature of the Communist menace. Far 
too many people fail to realise what the challenge that Communism 
makes to society really is. For it has a definite appeal to certain 
people who have never known the Western way of life because it has 
something to offer to them that they have hitherto lacked. The 
Chinese peasant will never experience a lack of civic liberty or political 
freedom under Communism because he has never known what they 
were. But for the first time under the Communist régime he will begin 
to experience some relief from the exactions of rapacious landlords 
and village usurers. So little have the United Nations' leaders appreci- 
ated this fact that the régime of Mr. Syngman Rhee has been allowed 
in the regions of Korea liberated from Communism to establish a 
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police régime with executions of Communist sympathisers, to stop 
the agrarian revolution that was proceeding where the Red armies 
had control, and to offer in its place an indefinite promise of some 
reform in the future. Communist tactics towards Asiatic peasants is 
subtle. The first stage is one of real liberation from feudal imposts 
and from the village usurer. Only in the later stages of Communism 
does the pressure to create collective farms begin to operate. This stage 
had not beer reached in North Korea before the war started, and so the 
Korean peasant naturally regards the Communist armies as deliverers. 
What they will think when collectivisation starts is another matter, 
but that stage has not been reached yet. On the other hand the 
United Nations and particularly the Americans tend to regard the 
' whole Korean issue solely from a legalistic angle and as one in which 
` an aggressor against a neighbour must be restrained. That, of course, 
is the correct basis for the United Nations’ action in Korea; but 
it is not enough by itself, and the United Nations should also be 
regarded as an authority which has something at least as good to offer 
in social and economic welfare as the Communists. But one is forced 
to the conclusion that this has not been done and that there has been 
. little or no pressure on Mr. Syngman Rhee to institute agrarian reforms 
-in South Korea. 

Whether the United Nations’ forces will be able to hold some or 
any part of Korea in the new situation resulting from the direct inter- 
vention of Chiná in the war is not apparent at the moment of writing. 
All one can say now is that as much of South Korea as possible should 
be held without committing too many United Nations' forces to the 
Far East. For it must be constantly borne in mind that the supreme 
task of the free world is to prevent the great Communist land masses, 
stretching from Eastern Europe to the North Pacific, from bursting 
out into the warm-water peripheries of Western Europe, the Mediter- 
ranean, the Persian Gulf, the Indian. Ocean and the South-East 
Pacific. Western Europe is the citadel of our democratic traditions, 
and the supreme task of the Atlantic Pact nations is to prevent this 
from being overrun by the Russians and their satellites. But it has 
always been doubtful to me if the Russians would unleash a third 
world war by a sudden onslaught on Western Europe. That sort of 
tactics was characteristic of Hitler and his Nazis. They were gangsters 
seeking loot and power with no ideology worth the name behind their 
movement. Communism is a very different proposition. Military 
force is not the only,nor even the main weapon in their tactics of 
aggression. The Communist theory of inevitable world revolution, 
which must be aided at every opportunity by Russia wherever aid is 
practicable, presupposes the use of a fifth column in every victim 
State. That fifth column by softening processes, strikes, anarchy and 
civil war prepare the way, and only when it is prepared does the Red 
Army move. At least that is the usual practice, and the failure of 
Communism to advance in Europe, indeed its steady decline, has 
probably convinced the Russians that Europe is for the moment 
at least a bad proposition for them. 

But after the North Korean attack last summer we have to envisage 
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the possibility of a military aggression without a fifth column softening 
up first. This appears, however, only likely to happen if the Russians 
can get away with it without the risk of a major war. South Korea 
was defenceless last summer, so the risk was worth running. Western 
Europe has also been virtually defenceless till now, but will prob- 
ably be able to put up some effective resistance soon. Anyway 
a Russian drive to the Atlantic coast would mean the opening of the 
third world war, and it is a reasonable certainty that the Russians 
do not want that. They want the fruits of victory not by that means 
but by threats, trickery, blackmail and fifth column activity. Western 
Europe is not a favourable ground for this, hence the drive in the 
much more suitable ground of Asia. Moreover, in Asia lie the raw 
materials that are essential to the economy of the free world, such as 
oil, rubber, tin, jute, cotton and wool. Then there are large populations 
that are potential recruits for Communism, or so they think. There 
are millions of Hindus, Indian Moslems, Arabs and Persians who are 
waking out of age-long sleep and groping towards à new life. A tussle 
for the soul of these people between us and the Communists is now 
beginning, and the cold war can be won or lost by the Western world 
in Asia. In this connection one thing is becoming clear ; the retention 
of Korea is not essential for this task that faces the United Nations in 
South-East Asia, the Middle East and Western Europe. 

At the same time there can be no question of appeasing Communist 
China. As things are there is no hope of being able in the near future 
to get China out of the Russian orbit to occupy a position like that of ` 
Tito. This was anyway unlikely as long as Communist China was in 
the first flush of revolutionary victory over the old régime in China. 
It is doubly unlikely now since the United States' mistaken policy has 
prevented China's admission to the United Nations and has refused. . 
her diplomatic representation in Washington. But it is no use now 
offering her entry into the United Nations on the morrow of her 
intervention in the Korean war. She would indeed regard that as 
appeasement and merely put up her price. We have reached a stage; 
unfortunately, when only arms can decide the course of future diplo- 
matic activities in the Far East. And the United Nations must try 
and defend its position in the Far East without engaging in open war 
with the Chinese mainland—a very difficult but not an impossible task. 
If we cannot hold Korea, there is no reason why we should scuttle out 
of Formosa and hand over to Communist China an excellent air base 
from which to harry our air communications between Europe; South- 
East Asia and Japan. For although China has no large air force now, 
one must look ahead and realise that Russia is behind her and is hard 
at work training a Chinese air force. 

We have also got to realise that only force will now prevent Com- 
munist China from breaking out into South-East Asia and threatening 
the treasure-house of the free world there. Therefore a special effort 
must be made to back up the French in the war against the Viet Minh 
in Indo-China, while we intensify our war against the rebels in Malay. 
The defence of Hong Kong must also be considered. If we can hold 
these positions in the course of the year against Communist China, 
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we might then look forward to a different mood in Peking which 
might make negotiations for a settlement in the Far East possible. 
It is useless to expect fruitful negotiations till the course of the arms 
struggle has been decided. Offers to negotiate can always be made for 
tactical and propaganda reasons and our case constantly stated. But 
we shall only deceive ourselves if we think that with the present military 
successes running to their head the Communist States in Europe and 
Asia are going to do anything other than use negotiations for purposes 
of propaganda. Meanwhile, there seems no prospect of an easing of the 
cold war, and local hot wars may at any time break out in other places. 
The Communist leaders in Moscow and Peking, true to their ideologies, 
are deeply convinced that the non-Communist world is in economic 
decline and that they will inevitably and automatically become heirs 
to it, if they keep up the cold war long enough. It will take much to 
convince them that the West is strong and cohesive enough to stop 
this decline in Asia and Africa. 

This again brings us back to the importance of fighting Communism 
on its own ground, namely by meeting and dealing with social discon- 
tent. The whole of the Middle East is a danger area in this respect. 
For there is everywhere from the Levant to the Indian Ocean an 
impoverished peasantry which is reproducing its kind at a far more 
rapid rate than is the food supply of these regions. Indeed, owing to 
soil erosion and mismanagement of land by cultivators and flock- 
owners the food supply in some areas is.declining. Added to this an 
antiquated land system and there is good ground for social discontent 
which can be worked up by Communist intellectuals from the neigh- 
bouring bazaar towns. There are also in the Arab countries and in 
India national governments who have come into existence in recent 
years. These governments are hyper-sensitive and inclined to be 
suspicious of the Western States, some of whom have been in the 
recent past Imperial powers:in Asia. They tend to minimise the 
Russian danger, discount Communism, and allow matters of national 
"prestige to dominate their thinking. Thus Egypt nurses her grievance 
against us over the Suez Canal zone. The Arab States a re so bitterly 
resentful over the betrayal of their cause, as they think, by us and 
the Americans over Palestine that in any war between the West and 
Russia the possibility is that they would declare their neutrality. 

The whole question of the defence of the Middle East and the 
Eastern Mediterranean against invasion from the North is greatly 
complicated by this disaffection of the Arabs on account of the creation 
of the State of Israel. Egypt is another example of an inflated national- 
ism which completely ignores the great issues facing the world to-day. 
This is à serious source of weakness to the free world. But the more 
one looks at this question of the Suez Canal the more one feels that 
it is no longer merely an issue between Great Britain and Egypt. 
The Canal is the base of military and air support for Turkey, the 
soundest and more reliable of all the Middle East States. The Turkish 
revolution is an outstanding example of one which has passed through 
a dictatorship to a parliamentary democracy, and has laid the founda- 
tions of a State socially and economically balanced with no great 
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riches or poverty—a striking example to all her neighbours. Assistance 
to Turkey against Russia is a matter which is recognised as a foremost 
United Nations’ and American interest and matters have been further 
advanced recently by the invitation to Turkey and Greece to take 
part in the new East Mediterranean Planning Board associated with 
the Atlantic defence system. If the Suez Canal is one of the bases 
from which Middle Eastern defence must be organised, it is obvious 
that the settlement with Egypt over the Canal should be:the concern 
of other countries besides Great Britain and Egypt. It would certainly 
make it easier for the Egyptian Government, which has to face its 
demagogues at home, to subscribe to a settlement over the Canal as 
part of an East Mediterranean defence system and an adjunct to the 
Atlantic Treaty than if the matter were confined to narrow limits, as 
-it is at present. 

One success the Western Powers have certainly had in Asia and - 
that is largely due to our withdrawal from India and the creation of 
two independent States there. Although Kashmir remains a constant 
cause for anxiety, one can reckon now that, thanks to our action, we 
have created on the Indo-Pakistan sub-continent a political and social 
system which shows every sign of meeting the crises of modernisation 
without falling a victim to Communism. India is engaged in tackling 
her serious problems of peasant poverty and soil erosion. She is also 
playingan important rôle in Asiatic politics, endeavouring to bridge the 
gap between China and the Western Powers. Her efforts have not been 
very successful because they are premature, but she forms a valuable 
link which may be useful some day, if and when the Communist leaders 
decide that the World Revolution is not proceeding as fast as they had. 
hoped and that the time has come for another ‘‘ breathing space." 
It is a grim prospect for the free world but one that it must face. 
The weak spot is in Asia, hence the Communist pressure there. But 
the West has many allies on that continent and can get more if it 
goes the right way about it. 

M. PHILIPS PRICE, 


“THOUGHTS ON THE NEW CHINA 


N 1947, in the walled city of Hsuchow, not far from the place where 
E then was, occurred the skirmish which began the first great shift 

in world power since Islam was twice repulsed from Vienna. Since 
1683 the tide of history has flowed steadily for the white man and his 
mores; but with this first decisive victory for the Chinese peasant 
armies against the American-equipped troops of the Kuomintang the 
ebb has begun. In the battles which followed, the Chinese Communist 
General Liu used soldiers armed with the spoils of guerrilla warfare to 


halt the “victory offensive” of Generalissimo Chiang Kai Shek, and to -~ 


open the way for a break-through. The sweep across the North China 
Plain that followed yielded the rest of the country to the Communists 
and made Asia a Chinese sphere of influence for the first time in a 
hundred years. The balance of power between the white men and the 
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rest of the world was altered irrevocably, and with this change old 
loyalties and old divisions have been revealed in a new and disconcerting 
light. 

SG and a half years fotos the China war was won, and the new Head 
of the State was in Moscow, patiently bargaining with the Russians. 
Whilst this was happening, the Chinese Communist authorities in the 
South quietly removed a monster picture of Stalin which some en- 
thusiasts had posted in the public square; and in its place, without 
comment, they substituted a picture of Dr. Sun Yat Sen, the founder of 
the Chinese Republic and patron saint of the Kuomintang. For the 
little doctor's teachings have endured to become part of the armoury 
of revolutionary nationalism throughout Asia. His lectures end articles 
are dominated by a single theme: foreign influence in Asia must be 
checked and in the end. removed. This is to be done by establishing a 
Government in China which will assure itself economic independence of 
the West by emancipating the peasant farmer ; once secure it will be 
the duty of the new State to help in the “liberation of other exploited 
countries from the yoke of imperialism." 

Until the skirmish in Hsuchow it was fashionable to talk of China as 
the sick man of the Orient, across whose body the protagonists in the 
Cold War came to grips in the opening moves of a contest for supremacy 
in the Far East. But since Hsuchow the world has been waking from 
its opium dreams to find the invalid replaced by a colossus. The giant 
whose shadow lies across the countries of the Far East is no mere 
Leviathan mass of ignorant manpower. It is a pliant as well as a power- 
ful organisation, directed by men of peasant shrewdness, tempered by 
the experience of twenty years of guerrilla warfare and grass-roots 
' economics, patient to wait and to retreat and to manoeuvre, and then 
with Fabian judgment to strike hard. The awakening of the Western 
Powers to this world-changing turn of events has been abrupt and 
unpleasant. Our first reaction has been one of fear and humiliation; 
we have yet to reach the point at which either statesmen or publicists 
are able or willing to see things for what they are, instead of for what 
they might have been. Meanwhile, in this country as in the Americas, 
certain old words are gaining a new currency. One instance occurred a 
little while ago, when Korea nerves were just coming into;vogué. A 
member was making a speech in the Commons in which he'criticised 
General MacArthur, and referred sympathetically to some of the 
revolutionary nationalist movements in South Eastern Asia. 'He was 
interrupted by another member who rose to ask him if he wished thus 
to "encourage the King's enemies." The debate soon moved on to 
safer ground, but the phrase “the King’s enemies " is a sign of the 
' times. To-day, far more noticeably than during the darkest days of 
" conventional wartime, there is a new distrust in the air, and people of 
all sorts and viewpoints are using as seldom before a disquieting word 
—“ traitors.” The atmosphere was generated in the Moscow treason 
trials long before it drifted across to shroud the perjury trial of Alger 
Hiss, or began to condition the activities of those special police who 
smoked out “ undesirable " visitors to the Sheffield “ Peace Congress.” 
It is not the first time we have borrowed from Russian methods of - 
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defence ; Russian tanks and fighter planes have had their influence 
‘upon our own armoury, and perhaps it is as reasonable for the Western 
Powers to import Russian security methods, even at the expense of 
Western constitutional rights, when an abuse of these tights by 
'" Communist traitors " threatens the State itself. 

A problem far more urgent than debates about the methods of heresy 
hunting is to decide how the really dangerous heresy is to be defined. 
As long as treason is left a loose synonym for Communism in Europe 
and at home, matters are fairly simple. For here on our doorsteps we 
are used to the war of ideas and there is little difficulty in taking sides. 
In varying degree we share the Russian concern to promote efficient 
production methods by Government controls, and like‘them we do not 
expect people of a different colour to live a ghetto life, or try to subject 
them to important restrictions on the ways in which they may earn 
their living or educate their children. But we favour the preservation of 
certain basic political and religious rights which we can see are threat- 
ened or destroyed within the Russian sphere of influence. 

In the past we have been accustomed to apply three tests to each new 
stroke by our opponents in the Cold War. Is it legal? Is it a threat to 
the security of the world? Is it a challenge to our own prestige, does it 
affect our standing in the eyes of smaller nations ? These tests worked 
all right in Europe and have enabled us to take some of the measures 
needed to counter Russian influence. The work of agents provocateurs 
in the unions has been partly countered by dollar shipments to increase 
the standard of living and reduce acute suffering; Russian troop 
concentrations have been met by a revival of S.H.A.E.F. and, Congress 
permitting, an increase in the number of American troops and the 
offensive power of American equipment in Europe ; the pan-European 
appeal.of some of the Cominform propaganda has been met, if not yet 
countered, by the rhetoric of the Assembly óf Europe. Neutrals and 
others may look askance as we haggle simultaneously with General 
Franco and Marshal Tito for their support of the “free world." But 
these are the lapses of opportunist politicians, and though they may 
shake our faith in some ot our leaders, they are not enough to cloud the 
real issues between us and the Russians, or to weaken most men's 
resolve to meet force with force, stratagem with stratagem, threat with 
threat, and—if the A or the H bomb be invoked—frightfulness with 
frightfulness. Looked at in terms of the Occident, the areas of both our 
agreement and our antagonisms are accurately charted; we know 

. Where we stand, and after bitter experience of Russian intransigence, 
we intend to stand firm with whatever military, economic and diplo- 
matic support we can muster. 

Unfortunately for our peace and stability of mind, tbe battle of 
Hsuchow uncorked the genie of the Orient. And as we gaze upon the 
giant figure that has materialised, we are finding it increasingly difficult 
to apply the West's hard and fast definitions and to evoke its clear cut 
loyalties. Outside Europe and the Americas this '' for us or against us ” 
sort of thinking has less and less relevance to the peoples concerned and 
to the issues that concern them. It is reasonable to “ stand one's 
ground and fight all comers "—so long as it is one's own ground. In 
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Asia the white man's title to proprietorship is in dispute from the start. 
If wé are to apply legal arguments there is at least something to be said 
tor the claim that Korea, Annam, Burma and Nepal were all originally 
vassal states of China before they were transferred under threat of 
force to the Empires of Japan, France and Britain ; at which rate we 
have as little law behind our disposition of these territories as China has 
in her present intervention in Korea. As for our “ moral right " to hang 
on to Hong Kong, even that would look less certain if it concerned, 
say, the demand of the Americans for the Isle of Wight as an entrepót 
for dollar trade in Europe when next we badly need fifty destroyers. 
No doubt the spivs and the smugglers would favour the idea, as they do 
in China; but there would be a surprising resemblance between the 
outraged feelings of patriotic citizens in Southampton and Canton. 
There is reason enough for interpreting events in China as a threat to 
world security, but here again Western lines of argument are terribly 
misleading. They resemble those of a conscientious Chinese official I 
once met when I inspected the de-lousing plant in a refugee camp. He 
displayed the boiler which was supposed to provide the steam for 
disinfestation ; it was still wet from the paint that had been hurriedly 
smeared on to disguise the cracks. On investigation I found there was 
no longer a safety valve, and that notwithstanding this the boiler cap 
had been soldered in. ''Oh, it's all right," was the explanation, "I 
tell boiler man take away valve, it lets steam through and spoils my 
` nice ceiling. Now blocked up: everything safe and sound!" The 
attitude of the well-intentioned Western Powers towards the, rusty 
boiler that is Asia is not dissimilar. In the first place we restrict oppor- 
tunities for administrative responsibility and land redistribution, both 
at village level, which the Communists have proved in China and 
Vietnam to be the concessions on which a loyal and enthusiastic support 
for their régimes is built. Denying this safety valve—for fear of course 
of imitating the wicked Communists and spoiling the symmetry of our 
' neat.colonial programmes—we explain that the increased garrisons and 
fleets that we need to hold things down are in the interests of security. 
Finally we seek among the minority of native intellectuals who are 
familiar with Western forms of administration, and from them pick a 
handful who can be trusted to form a Government in the Western 
interest, or, as we sometimes say, with a Western complexion. This. 
top-dressing may be quite efficacious in disguising the cracks in the 
structure to retired couples in Cheltenham and Key West, or to earnest 
fifth-formers in the school branch of the United Nations Association. 
But to people nearer at hand, above all to Asian peoples, cur talk of 
preserving the world's security by such means is difficult to appreciate, 
especially when everybody knows that the Communists are busy : 
"stoking up the boiler fires- with every shred of propaganda they can 
wrest from our statesmen's declarations. Now, as we all observe, the 
boiler is blowing up, and we are busy cursing the steam for scalding us. 
That rather involved analogy will have served its purpose if it 
suggests to the reader the kind of distinction which was involved when 
Honourable Members were talking in the House of Commons about 
“the King's enemies.” A revolutionary nationalism is now sweeping 
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through the Far East, and will before very long erupt upon us from the 
backlands of Africa. This upsurge of altruism, independence, pride and 
revenge, has been on its way ever since the first white man decided it 
was due to his colour to travel in a first-class carriage, and the first 
white missionary built compound walls to keep the natives out when he 
was off duty, and the first white politician explained that the possession 
or protection or lease or allegiance of a piece of Asian territory was a 
vital interest of his country. With the genius of men like Gandhi and 
Nehru, Sun Yat Sen, and the puritanical leaders of the Chinese Com- 
munists, this strange force of nationalism has been tempered and 
moulded to many forms and purposes ; but the one thing all these men 
of common sense and sanity took care to do was to canalise it., The 
Westerner, with his fatal disposition to argue from his own history and 
experience, sought to check the torrent, to slow down the demands for 
self-government “until the dates specified or to be specified in the 
White Paper." We remembered the slow evolutionary process which 
got us the British and the American Constitutions, the century it 
took to preach, effect and consolidate the French Revolution, and we 
forgot the one apt lesson in Western history : the story of King Canute. 
Grown men, whatever their state of literacy, can no longer be put 
in statu pupillari, with the promise of native government as a sort of 
degree status if they pass their finals to the satisfaction of the examiners 
in Whitehall or Washington or the Quai d'Orsay. There are too many 
means of getting news from the rest of the world ; too many successful 
experiments in grass-roots self-government under the aegis of 
“bandits " and Communists. If anyone is to lay down a timetable 
for the achievement of citizenship, it had better be a fellow-Asian who 
has fewer ulterior motives for remaining the controlling voice in Asian 
counsels. Even Sun Yat Sen, most meticulous of revolutionaries, for- 
bore from setting a span of time to the period of “ political tutelage.” 
What we see now in the Far East is the end of the white man's 
dominion there. The events of to-day in Korea and Indo-China— 
perhaps of to-morrow in Formosa, the Philippines and Japan—are all 
to our, discomfort, and a good many to the Russians’ advantage. 
Certainly the Kremlin will continue to stoke up the fires as long as our 
misguided politicians and strategists continue to oblige by clamping 
down the cover. And until we learn to distinguish between the justice 
of our cause in Europe and the injustice of our pretensions in Asia, we 
shall continue to lament whilst American and Chinese and Korean and 
British youngsters are killed and maimed. But we had better learn fast. 
For the holocaust which is threatening the white man in Africa is likely 
to leave the fires of Asia looking dim indeed by comparison. As we 
pull out of the Far East and, if we have any wisdom left us, prepare 
for a fresh struggle in Africa, it might be well to bear Hsuchow in mind. - 
For this battle illustrated one thing that we are apt these days to forget : 
the Chinese Communists believed desperately in what they were fighting 
about ; the Chinese Nationalists did not. The Nationalists were beaten 
' in spite of their superior material resources. Perhaps that lesson is one 
that might be borrowed with advantage from the Communists. 
Tony GIBSON. 
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P.S.—As this goes to Press the issues stand as follows : 

(a) China owes the West a debt of humiliation which she is now 
repaying by “ wanton aggression " in Korea. The debt was opened 
when America began economic and military intervention in support 
of the corrupt Nationalists in the Chinese Civil War; it has grown 
with the United Nations refusal to allow representation to the new 
China, and with America’s abuse of Formosan “ neutrality.” 

(b) It suits the Russian allies of the Chinese for the American troops 
to be engaged indefinitely in Korea, where they are gradually suffering 
a political and military defeat. 

(c) In spite of this, China is prepared to stop the war provided her 
legitimate grievances are first redressed. These have been limited 
to representation on the. Assembly and American withdrawal from 
Formosa. 

(d) The Americans demand a cease fire first, denounce Chinese 
aggression as if it were the first instead of the latest in a long exchange, 
and add that any consideration of Chinese grievances must be 
“consistent with the interests . . . of the United States." T. G. 


GERMANY PLAYS AT PARTY 
POLITICS 


VENTS in Korea have made a military contribution from 
Em in some form or other inevitable ; unfortunately, they 
have given her people an opportunity for playing at party politics. 
The Federal Republic has a coalition Government of three parties, 
the Christian Democratic Union (C.D.U., 139 members); the Free 
Democrats (F.D., 52 members); and the German Party (D.P., 17 
members). With 208 seats in a house of 402, they have a majority of 
14. The election campaign in the autumn of 1949 had turned round the 
conflict between a planned and a relatively free economy. The Social 
Democrats (S.P.D.), being quite sure that they would emérge the strong- 
est party, had unwisely laid down the terms on which they would be 
willing to lead a coalition. They lost the race to the C.D.U. by a few 
votes (131 to 139). The C.D.U. provided the Chancellor, Dr. Adenauer. 
He did not seek the Socialists’ co-operation or try to force co-responsi- 
bility on them: he freed them from it. They would, it is argued, 
have refused his invitation ; a reason more for extending it, for a refusal 
would have made it hard for them to oppose a policy which their partici- 
pation could have modified. They now have an alibi. Dr. Adenauer's 
action may have been influenced by misplaced British or .American 
suggestions that parliamentary democracy depended on the presence 
of an efficient opposition. This may be so under a two-party system, 
but in Germany at least seven parties had to be considered—apart from 
the Communists. In a national emergency, moreover, even under a 
two-party system, a bi-partisan policy or a coalition Government is ` 
inevitable. It was quite clear in the autumn of 1949 that Germany 
would have to.pass through a prolonged national emergency. 
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Dr. Adenauer might perhaps be described as an enlightened medieva- 
list; he believes that ‘‘ where there is religion, there is stability." 
He is not anti-social, only anti-Socialist. He evidently remembers the 
days when German Socialists were blatantly atheist. They have since 
mended their ways. But the conflict between State and Church over 
education continues ; though education is reserved to the Lánder, it 
affects party strife in the Federal Republic. By training and tempera- 
ment Dr. Adenauer is an administrator, not a “ House of Commons 
man." He is hardly familiar with nor enamouréd of the ways of parlia- 
mentary democracy. He probably has not too high an opinion of his 
fellow parliamentarians—or even of his colleagues. He has been given 
a task he feels quite equal to, and sees no reason for consulting those 
who showed sound judgment by entrusting it to him. His activism 
makes him such a rare type of German Chancellor that one almost 
admires him most when he fails most regrettably by not training his 
fellow deputies in parliamentary methods. It suits him quite well 
that the instability of Governments in the Weimar Republic had influ- 
enced the new federal constitution, and made the Chancellor almost 
a fixture during the parliament's four years life. ‘He cannot be over- 
thrown by a vote of no-confidence unless those who carry it can 
propose simultaneously a successor acceptable to their majority. 
But his policies can be held up by adverse votes. He has instinctively 
tried to avoid this blind alley by not submitting them to parliament, 
as he did last year with the Petersberg agreement. His cabinet col- 
leagues complain of his taking decisions first and informing them 
afterwards; they dislike his treating them somewhat as Bismarck 
treated his Secretaries of State. Dr. Heinemann, Minister of the 
Interior, tried to force the constitutional issue : he' handed in his resig- 
nation when he was not consulted about the reorganisation of the 
police, which undoubtedly belonged to his department. His move was 
cleverly sidetracked by the hint that it had been caused by moral 
scruples over rearmament which he shared with some other leading 
Protestants. 

- The Chancellor is rightly oppressed by the gravity of the situation, 
and horrified at the Allies' dawdling. Being in a hurry, he has been 
starting issues instead of leaving the initiative to them. He asked for 
concessions and thus subjected himself to rebuffs, instead of waiting 
for Allied proposals, which would have had to be made and which 
he could have either accepted or declined. His impatience is no match 
for the subtle, dilatory diplomacy of the Quai d'Orsay, which first stages 
a fight over a principle, generously gives in after tedious proceedings, 
and then gets back to its former position by meticulous application to 
details. He has been outwitted by it over the economic annexation 
of the Saar, for which the opposition holds him responsible. He greeted 
the launching of the Schuman plan with enthusiasm, though Britain's 
rejection of it might have warned him to be cautious. He is rightly 
convinced of the need for Franco-German co-operation, but he does 
not seem to grasp France's realism. She sees in a European federation— 
be it political or economic—an instrument for controlling Germany ; 
her passion for union is diffident rather than confident. Having given 
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-freedom from responsibility to the Socialists, he has presented them 
first with a constitutional and secondly with a foreign policy issue, 
including rearmament. 

The German Social Democratic Party has been in existence for 
seventy-five years ; it has survived suppression and persecution. Thirty 
years ago it had stopped the inroad of Bolshevism into Western Europe. 
Its members are much more internationally minded than their British 
colleagues, for they know the limitations of national collectivism and 
of local autarchic nationalisation. They are sane and moderate men, 
whose grandfathers lived in that Utopian atmosphere in which the 
. British disport themselves to-day ; but they are, after all, party men 
whom a Government has presented with excellent opportunities for 
attack. It has given ample scope to the forensic gifts of their leader, 
Dr. Schumacher. His devastating logic can easily chop up policies 
which he has had no hand in shaping. His temperament frequently 
carries him away. It makes people stand up for the Chancellor who 
inwardly disapprove of his methods. Yet many non-Socialists respect 
Dr. Schumacher as guardian of a constitution which Dr. Adenauer 
, seems inclined to by-pass. He is reproaching the Chancellor with having 
accepted the Ruhr Authority, the status of the Saar, partnership in the 
Council of Europe.on unequal terms, and with having promised military 
co-operation to the Allies. Being free from direct responsibility he can 
handle rearmament as a party issue. 

Contrary to all expectations the German masses object to rearma- 
ment ; fear it might provoke Russia ; loathe both conscription and a 
. regular army ; do not want another war in which their country would 

be the main battlefield. It would be a fratricidal war, and could be won 
only with full assistance from the Atlantic Powers. Yet they know that 
their safety depends on Western armaments strong enough to deter 
Russia, and that Western armaments cannot be strong enough without 
their participation. There is also an undercurrent voiced by Dr. 
Gereke, former Food Minister in Lower Saxony, Dr. Josef Miiller, now 
Law Minister in Bavaria, and Professor Ulrich Noack, who advocates 
‘neutralisation of Germany after reunion has been accomplished: , 
They favoured the conversation for which the East German Govern- 
ment is pressing and which was declined. French fears of German 
military power may or may not be justified, but if it is needed for the 
defence of Europe France must get over her apprehensions. She 
cannot win the co-operation of Germany without trusting her and 
being trusted by her. In these circumstances her eagerness to come 
to terms with Russia by dropping German rearmament may be 
understandable ; it is not statesmanship. 

Her tortuous plans for a powerful German defence force, which 
would intimidate Russia but would otherwise be quite innocuous, are 
destroying the good political results of the Schuman plan. They have' 
placed the Chancellor in a difficult position and helped the Socialists 
to pose as "the national party." Though the latter have beaten the 
Communists in every election, they cannot completely ignore their 
bid for national reunion and their appeal to nationalist emotions. 
Nor’ can they overlook the menace from the recently formed party of 
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“ Refugees and Dispossessed," which by its very nature must be radical 
and nationalist. It has already gained seats in the Governments of 
Schleswig-Holstein and Bavaria. Dr. Schumacher is making good use 
of this situation. His party, he has announced, will not consent to 
rearmament in any form which 1s not based on equal sacrifices, equal 
risks and equal opportunities. He has found an ally in Dr. Niemoeller, 
now head of the Protestant.Church in Hesse, who wants first and fore- 
most the reunion of both Germanys. He is a kind.of conscientious 
objector with a nationalist undertone. A Protestant divine, greatly 
worried over the fate of Eastern Germany, he suspects the Roman 
Catholic Chancellor, who co-operates with leading French Roman 
Catholic statesmen, of not being sufficiently interested in the fate of 
this Protestant Jand. He has gone so far as to say that the Federal 
Republic was conceived in Rome and born in Washington. Some 
of his over-sensitive co-religionists imagine that Rome would not 
mind very much were Protestant Eastern Germany made a domain of 
Moscow, provided the Federal Republic remained faithful to Rome. 
As the Chancellor's party embraces both Roman Catholics and Protest- 
ants, there is evidently some malaise among the latter. In the recent 
Lander elections in Hesse, Wiirttemberg-Baden, and especially in 
Bavaria, it has lost ground. These losses are hardly offset by results in 
Berlin, where the Socialists lost the absolute majority. There is a strong 
trend nearly everywhere towards a coalition Government. In Bavaria 
a coalition of C.D.U. (called C.S.U. in Bavaria), the Social Democrats 
and the Refugee Party has just been formed under the present Minister 
President. 

In a healthier political atmosphere the Socialist opposition to 
French “ pot-pourri army " schemes would have strengthened the 
Chancellor's hands, and his demand for the transformation of the 
Occupation Statute into a treaty of reciprocal assistance. It would 
have greatly improved his position had he been able to bring Dr. 
Schumacher into his conversations with the High Commissioners, but 
though he is adroit in managing situations he is not equally skilful 
in handling men. Dr. Schumacher, on the other hand, cannot resist 
the temptation to overthrow his political adversary by advocating a 
strong “ national policy." He argues that rearmament was not before 
the voters when the present parliament was elected, and that it must 
be submitted to them in a new parliament. Thus the fate of Germany 
and perhaps of the West would be decided by a German ad hoc election, 
the main object of which would be to displace the present coalition. 
Dr. Schumacher has not the slightest chance of winning an absolute 
majority, but his party might emerge the strongest group, secure the 
Chancellorship and organise a coalition. Yet he could not get a major- 
ity without including the Christian Democrats. 

' Dr. Adenauer has refused so far to try to form a “great coalition," 
including the Socialists ; he may be more inclined to do so now. Many 
of his followers regret his having radicalised and at the same time 
nationalised the Socialists. There is a feeling in both major parties that 
the Federal Republic cennot afford the intransigence of their prominent 
leaders, and that German democracy is just now not showing up well. 
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In a national crisis mere party politics are an unforgivable luxury, 
and Germany is in the throes of a national crisis. She can perhaps 
do without a coalition Government embracing all major parties, but 
she must have a coalition foreign policy. M. J. Bonn. 
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CANADA'S FOREIGN POLICY 


ANADA had no foreign policy of her own until the close of the 

first world war. She was content to leave the responsibility for 

it in the hands of the British Government, whose diplomatic 
representatives in foreign countries looked after Canadian interests. < 
There was created in 1909 a Department of External Affairs, but its 
staff in 1920 consisted only of six persons. It was only after Sir Robert 
Borden, prior to the Peace Conference of Versailles, asserted Canada's 
right to separate representation at it that Canada began to develop 
her own foreign policy ; and the process of building up a Caradian 
diplomatic service was not started unti! 1927, when Mr. Vincent Massey 
was appointed Canadian Minister to the United States. In the decades 
between the two world wars two factors—Canada’s geographical 
position and her internal political conditions—were the most powerful 
influences operating upon her foreign policy. Her geographical location 
on the North American continent made Canada sufficiently remote 
from both Europe and Asia for her people to feel comparatively safe 
from any danger of invasion, and her juxtaposition to a very powerful 
and friendly neighbour, the United States, prevented her isolation 
having the dangerous possibilities which a similar situation offered for 
Australia and New Zealand. This sense of security was voiced by 
Senator Dandurand, Canada's representative to the Assembly of the 
League of Nations in 1924; when during the debates on the Geneva 
Protocol he described his country. as "living in a fireproof house 
far from inflammable materials." 

It was also inevitable that Canada's need for harmonious relations 
with the United States should exercise a powerful influence upon her 
foreign policy. Many years ago Mr. Henri Bourassa, the able French- 
Canadian politician who organised a Nationalist Party in Quebec for 
the election of 19xr, propounded the thesis that “ there is not a single 
major problem of either internal or external policy that we can settle in 
Canada without reference to the policy of the United States and it has 
long been accepted by the leaders of both the Liberal and Conservative 
parties." The Conservative Party of Canada has always posed as the 
special champion of the connection with Britain, but it was a Conserva- 
tive Prime Minister, Sir Robert Borden, who, according to the memoirs 
of Earl Lloyd George, told his British colleagues in the Imperial War 
Cabinet in 1918 that “ If the future policy of the British meant working 
in co-operation with some European nation as against the United States, 
that policy could not reckon upon the approval or support of Canada." 
And it was another Conservative Prime Minister of Canada, Mr. 
Arthur Meighen, who in 1921 forced the reluctant British Ministry 
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to abrogate the Anglo-Japanese alliance on the ground that its continua- 
tion would be detrimental to good relations between Canada and the 
United States. Accordingly it was natural that the withdrawal of the 
States from the League of Nations tended to make the Canadian 
people lukewarm towards that organisation and fearful of making 
explicit commitments about the enforcement of the Leaguen 
policies. 

The internal factor, which was a serious obstacle to the tortauiblion 
of a consistent foreign policy for Canada, was the racial fissure which 
developed towards the close of the first world war over the enforcement 
of military conscription. The French-Canadian people banded them- 
selves together successfully in a solid racial bloc to resist it and, when the 
Conservative Party found itself deserted by all save a meagre fraction 
of its French-Canadian following, the old equilibrium of Canadian 
politics was upset with calamitous results which are still visible. 
And it was not to the credit of the leaders of the Liberal Party that in 
successive elections they exploited sedulously for political ends this 
issue of conscription. It was represented by them as a monstrous 
injustice to the French-Canadian people, perpetrated by wicked Cana- 
dian Tories acting as the complaisant tools of even more wicked British 
Imperialists. And this reprehensible process of political, miseducation 
implanted in the French-Canadian mind a deep aversion to Canadian 
participation in overseas wars and a spirit of isolationism. As a result 
of this situation every Canadian Government since 1920 has in framing 
its foreign policy had to take cognisance of the virtual certainty that 
if it led to war, it would open up the prospect of an acute domestic 
political crisis. The continuous obsession of Mr. Mackenzie King, 
who except for a period of five years held power from 1921 to 1948, 
with the fear that the impact of external affairs might imperil the 
precarious unity of the Canadian people was reflected in an observation 
which he made on March 23rd, 1936, when he said "I believe that 
Canada's first duty to the League.and to the British Empire, with 
respect to all the great issues that come up, is, if possible, to keep 
this country united." 

But, while isolationism has also considerable support in the English- 
speaking provinces, there was in them also a largé body of opinion, 
whose most powerful exponent was Mr. John W. Dafoe, the editor, of the 
Winnipeg Free Press, which believed in the possibility of a system of 
collective security and demanded loyal co-operation with the League 
of Nations; and there was also an influential group of Imperialists 
who took little stock in the League but urged unflinching support of all 
British policies. The outcome of this triangular conflict of views 
has been thus described by a Canadian historian, Professor A. R. W. 
Lower, in his admirable book Colony to Nation. “Each school of 
_ thought merged with its neighbours, but the extremes were poles apart. 
All these opinions diverged so widely that the emergence of a unified 
Canadian viewpoint seemed impossible. Under the circumstances 
the supreme task of statesmanship was to avoid enunciating a foreign 
policy. Opportunism came to be one of the heroic virtues." To-day 
Canadians do not look back with any pride upon the opportunist 
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records of their Governments in the field of international policy in the 
years before the first world war. 

Canada's immersion in the bloodbath of a second "world war 
ended the roseate dream that her people were living in “a fireproof ` 
house," and soon after its start Mr. Mackenzie King announced his 
complete conversion to the idea that isolationism was no longer practic- 
able for Canada and that she must, after victory was achieved, 
co-operate in building a better system of collective security than the 
League of Nations had provided. So he and his Government took an | 
active part in the organisation of the United Nations, and its successor 
has since given it wholehearted support. Canada also did not hesitate 
to sign the North Atlantic Pact, and only from a small band of French- 
Canadian isolationists has there been any opposition to her commit- 
ments to honour obligations as a tember of the U.N.O. and the North 
Atlantic Union. 

Since the struggle in Korea Pena there has been considerable 
criticism both at home and in the United States about the tardiness of 
her Government in making an adequate contribution to that struggle. 
At first it contented itself with sending to the Far East a small squadron 
of three destroyers and a group of transport planes, and at the time of 
writing only a single battalion of Canadian troops is serving in Korea. 
But the pressure of public opinion in the English-speaking provinces 
has impelled the St. Laurent Ministry to take action more commen- 
surate with Canada's pledges and obligations. It has organised a special 
force over 10,000 strong which is to be available for the service of the 
U.N.O., it has secured authority for the expansion of the establishments 
of the regular armed forces by 50 per cent. and for large additional 
expenditures upon arins and equipment, and it has concluded an agree- 
ment with the United States for an effective co-ordination of the pro- 
gramme of the two countries in regard to defence. The extreme caution 
which it has exercised about its commitments has been strongly criti- 
cised by the opposition Press, but it has been dictated by its un- 
certainty about the attitude of the French-Canadian people element. 
There was a natural expectation that, when Russia and her Communist 
satellites emerged as firn enemies of the Roman Catholic Church, 
the Roman Catholic hierarchy of Quebec would bestir itself to educate 
its flock that any war against a Communist nation was a holy war 
for the salvation of their beloved Church and to persuade the youth of 
French-Canada that they must not be laggard in volunteering for it. 
But the leaders of the Roman Catholic Church in Quebec have so far 
shown a curious reluctance to sponsor such a campaign of education, 
and the comparatively small contingent of French-Canadians, who have 
volunteered for the special U.N.O. force, indicates that the isolationist 
spirit still has a firm grip on the French-Canadian people. 

When a grave international crisis emerged from the Korean war and 
Mr. Churchill suggested that a Canadian division should be sent to 
Europe; Prime Minister St. Laurent, showing some umbrage at what he 
regarded as gratuitous advice, intimated that for the moment 
Canada's assistance to the defence of Europe would be limited:to the 
shipment of supplies of armaments and munitions, which Parliament 
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authorised. But, after he had been.sharply reminded that when, as 
Minister for External Affairs, he was helping to frame the North 
Atlantic Pact, he had pledged Canada to do her full share in creating a 
regional system of collective security and had offered “ to pool for de- 
fence purposes our respective potentials and co-ordinate right away our 
forces," he proved sensitive to this criticism and announced a further 
change of policy in these words: “ Provided the Korean incident 
is terminated before too long a time has elapsed, the special force 
will be available for service as part of a deterrent force in Europe, 
if its employment there would fit in with the joint plans.” Later 
pronouncements of Ministers indicate that this reservation has now been 
waived and that at an early date a Canadian force will join the inter- 
national army now under the command of General Eisenhower. So 
far the St. Laurent Ministry has expressed no views upon the subject 
of German rearmameht, but, while in many quarters in Canada any 
increase of the strength of an international army, of which Canadian 
troops are a part, will be favoured, there will be sympathy in Quebec 
for the objections of the French to German rearmament. 

In regard to the general lines of international policy, the need for 
Canada to keep in step with the United States has been increased by the 
progressive intertwining of the economic interests of the two countries, 
which has been greatly accelerated since the end of the second world 
war. Canada has found compensation for her loss of overseas markets 
in a-remarkable expansion of her exports to the United States, which 
now provides an outlet for about two-thirds of them, and consequently 
her economic fortunes are more at the mercy of American tariff policy 
than ever before. Moreover, in recent years a huge investment of 
American capital in the new oilfields of Alberta and new iron mines 
.in north-western Ontario and Labrador has made the American 
penetration of Canada's economy more formidable, and Canada also 
needs the concurrénce of the United States for power developments 
on the River St. Eawrence, which are essential for industrial expansion 
in^Ontario.,' Under these circumstances it is virtually impossible 
for Canada to risk the displeasure of ween by outright: oppo- 
sition to its general foreign policy. 

At the same time the St. Laurent Ministry i is anxious to avoid the 
charge that it is completely subservient to Washington, and it’ has 
declined to-endorse all the policies of the Truman Administration in 
regard to Far Eastern problems. It is true that it has not followed 
the example of the British Government by giving formal recognition 
to the Government of Mao Tse-tung, but it has been frankly critical 
of Chiang Kai-shek and has explicitly dissociated itself from the 
pledge given by President Truman to defend Formosa. It is also an 
open secret that it deplored General MacArthur's advance beyond 
the 38th Parallel in Korea, and during his recent visit to Ottawa Mr. 
Attlee found Canadian Ministers in complete agreement with him that 
the commitment of the Western democracies to a full-scale war with 
Communist China was a perilous policy which would play into the hands 
of Russia. At the recent meetings of the U.N.O. there has been no 
more vigorous advocate of negotiations for a general settlement with 
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the Chinese Communists than Mr. Pearson, Canada's Minister for Exter- 
nal Affairs, and he is serving as a member of the special committee of 
three which the Assembly of the U.N. O. appointed to explore the 
possibility of such negotiations. 

A common viewpoint about the problem of Communist China has 
undoubtedly produced in recent months a closer concordat between the 
British and Canadian Governments than has existed for some years 
past. There has also been in Ottawa a growing realisation that a reason- 
ably solid front on the part of the nations of the Commonwealth is 
essential to offset the massive weight of the United States in the 
councils of the U.N.O., and Mr. St. Laurent is known to be greatly 
impressed with the value of the Commonwealth as the best available 
link between the Western democracies and Asia. Accordingly, while 
he and his colleagues are as adamant as Mr. Mackenzie King against the 
creation of any permanent machinery of a centralising nature for the 
Commonwealth, there is now clear evidence of a greater disposition on 
their part to co-operate closely with Britain in the formulation of 
effective policies for checking Communist aggression and preventing 
a third world war. But it should be added that there is also in Canada 
a considerable body of opinion which feels that sooner or later the 
present relations of the nations adhering to the Atlantic Union must be 
regularised by the evolution of some genuine Federal structure for them. 
This sentiment found parliamentary expression last summer, when the 
Canadian Senate with only one voice of dissent raised passed a tésolu- 
tion urging that a convention of the nations belonging to the Atlantic 
Union should be called without delay to explore the possibilities of 
applying the Federal principle toit. > 

One satisfactory development since the close of the second world war 
has been the entrusting of the Department of External Affairs to a. 
separate Minister. Prior to 1946, the Prime Minister of the day was also 
Minister for External Affairs, and the conjunction of the two offices 
worked’ reasonably well as long as Canada was playing.a very minor 
role upon the international stage. But, after she acquired the status 
of full nationhood with unfettered control of her fóreign policy and 
developed her own diplomatic service, the -weakness of the original 
arrangement soon became apparent: A Prime Minister who had on his 
hands the supervision of the Cabinet, the task of leading the House of 
Commons when it was in session, and the management of a political 
party, which is a peculiarly difficult job in. Canada, had obviously little 
spare time left for the Department of Extérhal Affairs. As a result both 
Mr. Mackenzie King and Lord Bennett were only able to give cursory 
attention to its problems and had to rely in a large measure upon the 
judgment of their officials. Moreover, a Minister for External Affairs 
who was also a party leader was inevitably obsessed continually with 
the possible consequences of any move in foreign policy on his party's 
political fortunes. As a result in the decades between the two world wars 
decisions about foreign policy were too often made not so much by a 
careful appraisement of their merits but upon a political calculation of 
their effects upon votes at the next general election. 

Eventually in 1946, when Canada had diplomatic representatives in 
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over twenty countries and the staff of the Department of External 
Affairs had been expanded to over 700 officials, Mr. Mackenzie King 
found the dual burden too heavy to sustain and handed over the 
department to Mr. St. Laurent, the present Prime Minister. If Mr. St. 
Laurent, who only entered politics in 1941, had not. been a complete 
novice about international affairs, the change would have been even 
more beneficial than it was; but he had no patience with the isolationism 
with which most French-Canadian politicians were imbued, and it was 
in the role of a convinced internationalist that he represented Canada 
with credit at the early meetings of the United Nations Organisation. 
When he became Prime Minister in 1948 he entrusted the Department of 
External Affairs to Mr. Pearson, who after some twenty years service in 
different posts had risen to be its head with the rank of Under-Secretary, 
and he therefore brought to his new duties the experience of a specialist. 
Of all the younger Liberal Ministers he has the most essentially pro- 
gressive mind and is least governed by political considerations in his 
approach to problems. His critics complain with some justice that he is 
too fond of blowing his own trumpet and courting the favour of the 
Press; and Canada's actual contribution to the struggle in Korea 
looks very meagre in light of his professions of zeal for supporting the 
policies of the U.N.O. and his claims about the influential role which 
Canada was playing in moulding its policies. 

There is one very important item to Mr. Pearson's credit. Mr. King 
and the officials who served him were in the habit of treating foreign 
policy as a. kind of Eleusinian mystery about which only a small circle 
of experts were competent to pronounce opinions. There was little 
attempt to educate the Canadian public about developments in the 
international situation, and it was left completely in the dark about the 
ideas of the Government upon different problems which arose, while 
Ministers remained uncertain about the extent of popular support which 
their policies would secure. Almost invariably the presentation of the 
estimates for the Department of External Affairs was deferred until 
the closing days of the parliamentary sessions, when members were 
anxious to escape from the summer sultriness of the Ottawa Valley, and 
as a result the discussions upon them were generally perfunctory and 
quite unprofitable. But Mr. Pearson to his credit has sensed the need 
for the continuous education of the Canadian people about international 
affairs, and he promotes it by speeches and broadcasts. Moreover, at 
his regular Press conferences he feeds out to the Press of Canada through 
its correspondents in Ottawa a steady stream of useful information 
about developments as they occur. Consequently the newspapers of 
Canada have been giving much more space to international affairs than 
before the last world war and, since their readers are much better in- 
formed about their realities, the Government has no longer to scramble 
at the last moment to mobilise popular support for any moves that it 
chooses to make. Mr. Pearson may not be a perfect Foreign Minister, 
but he has been a useful educator of the Canadian people. 

Ottawa. ` J. A. STEVENSON. 
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BENELUX AND THE ATLANTIC PACT 


FEW weeks ago the Belgian Prime Minister broadcast an 
p vm to his co-citizens, requesting them most earnestly to - 

cease hoarding food. He said that some housewives were buying 
more oil, at black market prices of course, than they could consume in 
ten years, apart from the fact that it would go rancid within a few 
months. At the same time, sugar and matches had vanished from 
Brussels shops. This psychosis waxes or wanes according to circum- 
stances. Military setbacks in Korea or a fresh crisis in Berlin intensify 
it. The number of would-be emigrants increases or diminishes in 
similar proportions. At any rate, the consulates of Latin America and 
Australia had certainly no reason to complain about lack of work in 
recent months. 

Travellers in the three Benelux countries notice more defeatism in 
Belgium and Luxemburg than in Holland. The Netherlands were only 
once swept by a world war, whereas Belgium and Luxemburg experi- 
enced twice within one generation the nightmare of German occupation, 
and both are haunted by the spectre of a third international conflict. 
The situation is one of general tension, though the immediate reper- 
cussions are not always unfavourable. Unemployment decreased in 
Antwerp and Rotterdam because far more American ships with cargoes 
of munitions and other material are waiting to be unloaded. The boom 
in Belgium’s and Luxemburg’s steel industry has been unparalleled for 
many years. This, in turn, helps to reduce the dollar problem. At the 
same time wages are rising, in Luxemburg by as much as 5 per cent., 
without simultaneous price increases. Similar is the position in the 
diamond industry, with its traditional centres at Antwerp (No. 1 world 
producer) and Amsterdam. After a prolonged érisis prices rose with 
the growing influx of orders, mainly from America (85 per cent.). 
During the Allied victories in Korea some diamond merchants humor- 
ously coined the phrase: “ There is a proper threat of peace again ! " 

Despite such occasional jokes, everybody takes a bitterly serious view 
of the situation, and not even the momentary advantages mentioned 
above can make for a more optimistic mood. The Atlantic Pact is 
popular, but its obligations and burdens weigh heavily upon the general 
public. All three States suffered terrible devastations during the war, 
worst of all in Holland, but step by step the destroyed areas, harbours, 
streets, airfields and factories were rebuilt. In the Netherlands the 
Germans had flooded territories reclaimed from the'sea, causing damage 
which it cost years of strenuous labour and several hundred million 
guilders to repair. After all these sacrifices— despite generous Marshall 
aid—the people of the Benelux countries would have liked to concen- 
trate their efforts on enlarging their peacetime production. Instead, 
they have to face an extended term of military service and the problem 
of higher taxation for military improvements. 

‘Luxemburg, smallest of the Benelux countries, was the first to raise 
the term of service from six to twelve months. As I was told by the 
Luxemburg Premier and Minister of War, the forces have a more than 
symbolic value to-day. Before the war their number was limited to 
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400 volunteers, serving mainly as gendarmes and police instructors. 
Now there are 2,000, plus a reserve of 8,000 which has been trained and 
can be mobilised immediately. In a population of 300,000 an army and 
reserve of 10,000 is a remarkable achievement. Not possessing an air 
force of its own, Luxemburg has to rely on Allied assistance in this 
respect. The Government committed great psychological blunders in 
the extension of military service which theSocial-Democratic opposition 
does not fail to expose. In contrast to France and other countries, no 
proclamation was broadcast by the Premier and no statement was 
published as to the sacrifices made by other members of the Atlantic 
Pact, thus failing to provide the necessary propaganda to balance the 
natural discontent resulting from the new obligations. 

In Holland and Belgium, where that great European and agitator, 
Henri Spaak, lives and works, the value of propaganda has been better 
recognised and exploited. Here, too, the length of military service is a 
widely discussed problem, and the Belgian Premier, M. Pholien— 
himself a former officer—spoke to me with great feeling about this 
question. He considers efficiency far more important than long train- 
ing: ‘Our boys should play soldiers only as long as absolutely 
necessary, and not an hour longer. As an old soldier, I know myself 
how much time is wasted in the army." But the Chief of the Dutch 
General Staff made it clear to me that a period of 18 months was not 
really.sufficient, and that he would prefer two years. 

In view of these intensive preparations, one might wonder: Do 
Holland, Belgium and Luxemburg believe in effective resistance, or do 
they regard a Russian invasion as virtually inevitable ? It is impossible 
to give a general answer, since individuals react differently to any 
catastrophe. All I could establish is that the majority anticipate 
initial Russian victories and the ultimate success of the Allies—i.e. 
another war like Hitler's. 

This confidence in ultimate victory is universal and was strengthened 
by Marshall aid, which demonstrated the inexhaustible riches of the 
United States. This again raised the desire for a defence strong enough 
to safeguard subsequent moral claims. It is perhaps symptomatic that 
many resistance fighters are already wondering to-day whether Soviet 
occupation would offer them similar possibilities for sabotage and their 
ultimate liberation. 'À widespread theory, comprehensible though not 
particularly heroic, favours quick initial victories of the Russians, since 
they would ruthlessly bomb hostile territories, whereas the Anglo- 
Saxon Allies are expected to behave with more consideration. 

Military leaders do not share such pessimism, and the idea of a 
European army finds a more favourable echo in the Benelux countries 
than in France. Yet all high-ranking soldiers to whom I spoke were 
convinced that preparations are not yet sufficiently advanced to 
resist a sudden Soviet attack. Holland intends to mobilise three divisions 
in 1951, including two of tested troops who served in Indonesia. In an 
emergency seven to eight should be available. Great importance is 
attached to a strong land force, which alone would be capable of keeping 
an attacker at bay until the arrival of Allied assistance. Belgium's goal 
is likewise three divisions in 1951. My military informants in the Bene- 
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lux countries inclined to the view that by that time the danger would 
be less acute, and with it also the main menace of war. 

The Anglo-Saxon countries have not always done everything -to 
kindle enthusiasm for a West European alliance. Proposals for a re- 
duction of the Dutch fleet, for example, provoked resentment, since 
Holland holds her naval traditions in high regard. Dutch sympathies 
for Great Britain, moreover, are not so deep-rooted as in Denmark or 
Norway, for a number of discords troubled the relationship right back 
to the Boer War. Besides, the Dutch people cannot forget Indonesia 
and its riches, and hold the 'Americans and British responsible for this 
loss. Naturally, such sentiments are overshadowed by the more 
immediate Soviet threat, yet they are strong enough to be mentioned 
as symptoms. 

Holland's attitude towards Germany, apart from the completely 
devastated areas, is not quite so reserved as that of Belgium and 
Luxemburg. The Bonn Republic is to-day Holland's principal market, 
followed by Great Britain, and her agreement to Germany's participa- 
tion in the defence of Western Europe was given more or less without 
reservation. Furthermore, she is ready in principle to end the state of 
war with Germany, renouncing all her previous territorial claims. 
Evérywhere else, however, the German rearmament project is viewed 
with serious misgivings, and the fear is expressed time and again that 
machine-guns might go off one day in the wrong direction. If one goes 
more deeply into the problem, however, I found that hardly anyone 
can think of a better way of meeting the danger from the East, Which 
they believe to be the more acute. 

Belgian and Luxemburg statesmen, including the Foreign Ministers, 
all expressed the same opinion : Rearmament of Germany within the 
framework of a European or Atlantic Pact army is all.right, but 
priority must be given to theStates which were overrun by theGermans. 
Only when their requirements have been satisfied, and a certain balance 
been thus created, should the attackers of-the late war get their turn. 
Some cynics—and they include not the least influential politicians— 
take a different view + '' Germany ought to be armed well and quickly. 
Better the French defend Europe to the last German, than the British 
to the last Frenchman." Among the broad masses opinions are natur- 
ally often influenced by people's personal sufferings and grievances. 
In Belgium anti-German feeling is less pronounced amongst the 
Flemings, who suffered less than the Walloons. A Brussels intellectual 
told me candidly: “ We should best like to see the Germans armed 
to the teeth. After the war, the arms should be taken from them 
and the occupation started anew. We know, of course, that this is just 

‘wishful thinking." 
- Military circles everywhere take a more realistic view. They. regard a 
vacuum as dangerous and wish to close the gap. After all, Germany is 
notasmall power. They reject the idea of first- and seconc-rate troops 
as impracticable, and reckon accordingly with the prospect of German 
headquarters, German generals, officers, etc. At the same time it 
would be wrong to assume that ofücers who only yesterday had to 
fight against Germany ignore the potential threat. Their aim is to 
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forestall this by practical means, and any strengthening of the Allied 
occupation troops in Western Germany is welcomed. Belgium is already 
playing her part in this, and Holland will now probably also contribute 
an occupation contingent. This would, moreover, enable that densely 
populated country to provide its troops with manceuvre grounds which 
they would otherwise have to find in France or Belgium. It is clear that 
big Allied military forces in West Germany are also regarded as a certain 
indirect protection. A future front line should be as far as possible 
removed to the East. Everyone is agreed that, if the Bonn Federal 
Republic is defended by the combined Allied war machine, this would 
simultaneously mean the defence of Holland, Belgium and Luxemburg. 
On the other hand, I did not find any sympathy for those tactics 
described as “ offensive defence." Germany's eastern frontier is not 
held to be just, but no one feels inclined to fight for its revision. Defence 
is sanctioned, be it for military or for moral reasons, but preventive 
warfare is rejected. The danger of invasion and the experiences of the 
last war drew the attention of the military chiefs to the creation or 
. expansion of the home guard, following the. Norwegian example, but 
in Holland it has so far not been possible to get enough volunteers. 
It remains to be seen whether a scheme will be adopted to make the 
home guard part of military service, on the model of Belgium and the 
British Territorial Army. ; 

The danger of a fifth column is recognised though not overrated. The 
Benelux Governments do not wish to create martyrs by rigid legislation 
in this respect, and believe that Communism, with its steadily diminish- 
ing votes, will die a natural death. Even in the trade unions it is losing 
influence. Nevertheless, the Communists still represent a numerically 
strong group in the important harbours of Amsterdam and Rotterdam, 
even after the loss of their previous majority. The only counter- 
measure so far is a restrictive law. In Belgium, on the other hand, 
Communist officials and civil servants are being dismissed. As M. 
Pholien explained to me, he cannot pay the Communists for wanting 
to destroy him. The reaction to this law in the non-Socialist and 
Social-Democratic Press was divided and by no means favourable 
throughout. 

A healthy economic development is generally considered to be the 
most effective weapon against Communism. Unemployment in Belgium 
has been reduced by increased American orders, while the official 
number of unemployed in Luxemburg is fourteen. Agriculture is even 
handicapped by.a shortage of labour which is partly relieved by German 
and Italian workers. More difficult is the situation in Holland, where the 
mounting population figure (highest birth rate and lowest death rate) 
as well as the considerable number of repatriates from Indonesia pose 
an almost insoluble problem. A certain outlet is obtained from the 
expansion of the armed forces, which enables the reactivation of former 
troops and officers from Indonesia. Industrialisation and continued 
land reclamation represent a positive factor; without the latter far 
more than the estimated number of 100,000 Dutchmen would be 

. forced to emigrate overseas every year. They cannot do so without 
great difficulties, since Australia is about the only country accepting 
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unskilled workers. An industrialised country, even if overpopulated, 
obviously needs skilled workers itself. 

Political and military co-operation, in order to be successful, must 
have an economic foundation. Despite constant conferences and mutual 
goodwill, the Benelux idea is so far only partially realised. Belgium 
and Luxemburg are afraid of being flooded with Dutch agricultural 
produce, which is much cheaper than their own, and there are also’ 
difficulties in adjusting wages and prices. Luxemburg and Belgium 
pay better wages with greater social security, reaching almost Swiss 
standards in the industrial areas of Luxemburg, while Holland has 
successfully guarded herself against an inflationary rise in prices. In 
many cases I found that, notwithstanding Belgian and Luxemburg 
statistics, the Dutch worker is no worse off than his neighbours. 

Internally, the situation is sufficiently stable in Luxemburg and 
Holland, under their wise and well-balanced Governments, that there 
seems to be no moral danger undermining the readiness for resistance. 
The position in Belgium is less clear. Leopold's remaining in Belgium 
was hardly a wise move, and the recent crisis, solved only on the surface, 
considerably aggravated the conflict between the Flemish and Walloons. 
It will be seen, therefore, that the ultimate realisation of Benelux would 
draw two stable elements into the ring and thus forge a stronger unity, 
able to meet any emergency. Such a development would also be in 
accordance with the Brussels and, above all, the Atlantic Pact. 

A. J. FISCHER. 


THE PREMIER OF PAKISTAN 


ANDHI and Jinnah, who presided at the birth of the twin 
(55 States of India and Pakistan, are no more. It was there- 

fore very fortunate that when these two countries were on the 
edge of an abyss they had as Premiers two men of outstanding courage 
and ability in Pandit Nehru and Mr. Liaquat Ali Khan. By concluding 
the Minorities Agreement early in April these two statesmen certainly 
averted a catastrophe, fraught with grave consequences not only to 
India and Pakistan but to the whole of South-East Asia. 

There are several striking points of similarity between these two 
men striving for good neighbourliness. While Mr. Liaquat Ali Khan 
was born in East Punjab, Nehru, six years his senior, saw the light of 
day in the adjacent United Provinces. Both have landed interests in 
the United Provinces. Both received their higher education in England, 
and were admitted to the Bar. Being men of independent means 
neither bothered to practise and instead took to politics. Mr. Liaquat 
Ali Khan became a leading member of the Moslem League and the 
right-hand man of Jinnah, while Nehru rose to become an all-India 
Congress leader and a friend and lieutenant of Gandhi. But whereas 
the former chose the constitutional path, the latter became wedded to 
the non-co-operation movement and was imprisoned severaltimes. In 
short, the labours of the Indian National Congress for nearly sixty years 
enabled the Moslem: League to achieve its goal of an independent 
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Pakistan without a fight. Following India’s partition Liaquat Ali Khan 
and Nehru became Premiers of Pakistan and India respectively. 

As Premier and Defence Minister of the newest and largest Moslem 
State in the world, in terms of population, natural resources and stra- 
tegic position, Mr. Liaquat Ali Khan is a leading figure of contemporary 

Asia. With Kwaja Nazimuddin, Governor-General of Pakistan 

(nominally above politics), and Mr. Ghulam Mohammed, Finance 
Minister, he is one of the trinity presiding over the destinies of the 
nascent State. The Pakistan Premier is a man of suave and pleasant 
manners and an accomplished parliamentarian. He conveys an 
unmistakable impression of solidity coupled with stolidity. He is 
squarely built, with a large, mobile and cheery face. He wears horn- 
rimmed glasses and well-cut Savile Row suits and is partial to cigar- 
ettes. One feels that if one bowled him over he would, like one of 
those dolls weighted at the base, rise imperturbably to the same posi- 
tion as before without twitching a muscle. He thinks quickly and 
clearly and speaks fluently and well. He is not an idol of the people 
like Nehru in India, but his personality and temperament are such 
that he would never desire, or attain, any such position. And it is diffi- 
cult to see anyone in Pakistan who is likely to replace him. 

Mr. Liaquat Ali Khan was born on October Ist, 1895, at Karnal, in 

East Punjab, as second son of Nawab Rustam Ali Khan. His family 
came to India from Iran some five centuries ago, and claims descent 
from the famous King of Iran, Nausherwan the Just. Educated 
privately at home until fourteen, the father was persuaded to send his 
boy to M.A.O. College, Aligarh, then affiliated to the Allahabad Univer- 
sity, where he shone in sports and was captain of the cricket team. 
After graduating in 1918 young Liaquat Ali Khan went to England, 
entered Exeter College, Oxford, and took the Honours School of Juris- 
prudence law degree in 1921. While at Oxford he was elected Treasurer 
of the Indian Majlis. While waiting to complete his term at the Inner 
Temple he made a grand tour of Europe. After being called to the Bar, 
he returned home and was enrolled as an advocate of the Punjab 
High Court; but he never practised, preferring to devote his time to 
political, educational and social activities. 

His association with the Moslem League goes back to 1923. Three 
years later he was elected to the United Provinces Legislative Council 
from Muzaffarnagar District, where his family has large landed estates. 
He continued to be its member continuously till 1940, when he was 
elected to the Central Legislative Assembly. He was elected Deputy 
President of the U.P. Legislative Council, an office he filled with 
distinction for six years, and was also leader of the Democratic Party 
in the Council. In 1936, when Mr. Jinnah reorganised the All-India 
Moslem League, he was elected its honorary general secretary. 
He has held this office ever since, and his services were highly praised 
by the Father of Pakistan. Indeed, the future Premier of Pakistan 
was acclaimed by Jinnah as a great asset to the Moslem nation, and 
he became his leader's right-hand man. Early in the war he was 
elected: deputy leader of the Moslem League Party in the Delhi 
Assembly. , In October 1946 he had the honour of being appointed 
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the first Indian Finance Minister in the Interim Government. His 
budget for 1947-8 was ‘hailed on the one hand as a “ poor man’s 
budget " or a valiant attempt-at “ social justice and equality," and 
assailed on the other as an attack on big business and capitalists 
generally. It is worth noting that the country was then passing through 
an acute inflationary phase which hit poor people and those with fixed 
incomes with exceptional severity, and manufacturers and traders had 
made fantastic profits in wartime. The task before the Finance Minis- 
ter was one of easing the burden on the former and securing for the 
Government a share of the profits made by the latter. 

Mr. Liaquat Ali Khan was one of the four Indian leaders invited 
to a conference with the British Government in London in December 
1946,.when it was decided that partition of the country should take 
place. He was appointed a member of the Partition Council as one 
of two representatives of the future Pakistan Government. On 
August 15th, 1947, he became the Prime Minister of the new Dominion 
of Pakistan. A few days later both he and Nehru, as representatives 
of the Joint Defence Council, made a five-day tour of the danger spots 
in the Punjab, which had a most salutary effect. But unfortunately 
communal troubles starting in the Punjab seeped into the adjoining 
State of Kashmir, which became an unhappy battleground. 

When Jinnah, the Father of Pakistan and its first Governor-General, 
died in September 1948 there was for 4 time much speculation as to 
his successor. Believing that he could be of more service to Pakistan 
Mr. Liaquat Ali Khan stuck to his responsible post, and Mr. Khwaja 
Nazimuddin, a moderate and respected Moslem, liked alike in India 
and Pakistan, was appointed Governor-General. Pakistan’s Premier 
more than once defined his country’s attitude on the question of its 
continued future association with the Commonwealth. Late in 1948 
he affirmed that “ Pakistan is ready to leave the Commonwealth the 
moment she feels that the usefulness of the continued association 
with it from the point of view of world relations has vanished." At 
the Commonwealth Premiers’ Conference in London in October 1948 
the Prime Minister of Pakistan declared that in the interests of world 
peace and humanity his country would continue to co-operate with 
the Commonwealth. 

Since assuming the present high office he has grown in stature as a 
statesman. At the time of the International Islamic Economic 
Conference held in Karachi in 1949 he emphasised that it was not 
Pakistan’s intention to confine its trade and commercial activities to 
Moslem countries alone, and that jt was willing to co-operate in mutually 


beneficial activities with every country. Addressing the Pakistan | 


Chamber of Commerce in December 1949 he stated that the task 
before the business community was not only to increase the range and 
volume of the country’s exports but also to expand its markets. 
Lastly, the Minorities Agreement which the Prime Ministers of Pakistan 
and India reached early in April x950 stopped the rot and provided a 
rallying point for men of good will on both sides of the border to set 
their face against the evils of intolerance and communal hátred. Mr. 
Liaquat Ali Khan is convinced after the Delhi meeting^that India 
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has no aggressive intentions towards Pakistan and is sincerely anxious 
to live in amity with her neighbour. This fruitful meeting paved the 
way to trade talks between the two countries late in April. Here then 
lies the hope of peace and prosperity not only for Pakistan and India 
but for the whole of South-East Asia. 

Like Pandit Nehru the Pakistan Premier has also to contend with 

“lunatic fringe." In India it is the extremist orthodox Hindu Maha- 
tie. in Pakistan, the mad Mullahs and Maulvis. Moreover, he is 
confronted with differences within his own ranks. Radical and ánti- 
British elements accuse him of being a typical feudal landlord, with a 
strong belief in political alliance with Britain. Again, the Pakistan 
Central Government is, not infrequently, finding the “Provinces an 
unruly team to drive. Differences have been accentuated by its 
assumption of control over the development of important industries . 
and by centrally sponsored agrarian reforms which are unwelcome to 
landed interests in Sind and the Punjab. Lastly, lack of trained 
administrators and industrial executives on the one hand and the 
prevalence of corruption on the other.are two of Pakistan's major 
handicaps. The first will take time to put right. Turning to the 
second, the Khan of Mamdot is the third Provincial Prime Minister in the 
first two years of Pakistan's existence against whom proceedings on 
charges of misappropriation of public funds were instituted in r949 
—4 sad.commentary on the calibre of the provincial politicians. But 
it is to the credit of Mr. Liaquat Ali Khan and the Central Government 
that prompt and drastic steps have been taken to put down corruption 
at all costs. 

The Pakistan Premier enjoys perfect domestic bliss. He married 
Raana Begum, a keen educationist and economist, in 1933, and they 
have two sons. This attractive and intelligent lady flies hither and 
thither about the country, allowing herself no rest in rousing Moslem 
women to play their part in solving the nation's problems. This is no 
small undertaking, since purdah, custom and the majority of men are 
against it. Almost unaided she formed Pakistan Women's Guard, a fine 
voluntary organisation, which, among other things, trains nurses, 
teachers and social workers, and is affiliated to kindred organisations 
in the West. Mainly due to her influence large numbers of girls have 
joined the medical faculty, a matter of moment to Pakistan, where 
there is only one doctor to every 40,000 of the population. She makes 
light of her herculean labours, adding shrewdly, "I don't bother 
about purdah once I can get the Moslem girls interested in hospitals 
and schools; even if they keep the veil at first, it will go! " This 
gallant little lady is certainly doing a giant's job. `, 

Among Commonwealth Prime Ministers Mr. Liaquat Ali Khan 
gujoyed the distinction of having met President Truman and , hopes 
to meet Premier Stalin. Pakistan can do with American “ know 
how," capital equipment and some financial aid. With Russia, its 
uneasy neighbour, this premier Islamic Dominion wants to preserve 
correct diplomatic relations and foster trade. In short, the Premier 
of Pakistan is striving valiantly to put his. country on the high road 
to peace and prosperity, and deserves every success. 
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The Pakistan Premier participated in the Commonwealth Premiers' 
Conference in January on the assurance that the Kashmir question 
would be discussed. Despite efforts of their colleagues from other 
countries of the Commonwealth the Prime Ministers of India and 
Pakistan failed to reach agreement on what must be done to settle 
the dispute. Both India and Pakistan formally agree to abide by the 
results of the plebiscite, but they cannot see eye to eye on the conditions 
under which it is to be held. The Premier of Pakistan feels that there 
must be simultaneous withdrawal of both Indian and Pakistani forces 
and provisional protection of Kashmir by some neutral force. It is 
to be hoped that the practical suggestions put forward by the other 
Commonwealth Prime Ministers will at least provide a starting-point 
for further attempts at pacification when the Dixon report on Kashmir 
comes up for discussion at Lake Success late in January (1951). 

V. S. SWAMINATHAN. 


KASHMIR 


FEW months ago the attention of the whole world was suddénly 

and, except to a few such as the readers of this REVIEW (vide 

“ Korea " in the June issue), unexpectedly focused on a little- 
known part of the world called Korea, which has since assumed consider- 
able importance. It may not be so very long before the world’s attention 
is suddenly diverted to another part of the world which, in spite of the 
popularity of its name in songs and poems, is also not really very well 
known: and again with very serious consequences. In view of the 
possibilities, and even probabilities, in this direction, it may be of 
interest to know something of this part of Asia, once again before 
things actually “ go wrong ' ' there. 

Little is known of the complicated ancient history of this country, 
but it is believed by Muslims that Jesus Christ, having survived the 
crucifixion, went to Kashmir, where He preached, lived, and died at the 
age of 120 years; and that He was the Yus Asaf (^ the sorrowful, 
grieving Jesus’) whose tomb can still be seen in the Khan Yar in 
Srinagar (“ The City of the God "). Various historians and poets have 
left more or less trustworthy records of the modern history of Kashmir 
and its adjacent regions. Before the fourteenth century, when Srinagar 
used to be called Pravarapura, it was ruled by Hindus. During that 
century and under the rule of the Muslim Sikandar a large number of 
Hindus were converted to Islam, and many of the fine buildings erected 
by earlier Hindu rulers were destroyed. In 1586 it was annexed by 
Akbar the Great-to the Moghul Empire. The Emperor Jehangir did a 
good deal to beautify the valley, but the Moghul Empire fell to pieces 
under the last Emperor, Aurangzebe, and by the middle of the eighteenh 
century the Muslim State and Governor of Kashmir had become 
independent of the so-called “ capital" at Delhi. Later the country 
was subjected to half a century of oppressive Afghan rule until it was 
invaded and conquered by Ranjit Singh, the Sikh, and subjected to an 
equally objectionable Sikh domination. Sikh rule then existed, with the 
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support of the British since 1846, until it was terminated by the general 
disorders following the recent granting of dominion status to India and 
Pakistan. Since then most maps have shown the State of “ Jammu and 
Kashmir " on the Indian side of the frontier. This demarcation has no 
reasonable authority and is misleading and incorrect. 

The combined State of Jammu and Kashmir is about tbe size of 
Great Britain and has a population of four million. Jammu, which 
contains nearly all the Hindus, is in the south, and about one-tenth the 
size of Kashmir proper, which is almost entirely Muslim. In the north 
is the sparsely populated Gilgit Agency, about twice the size of Jammu. 
Kashmir has been ruled by Hindus, Muslims and Sikhs, but never by a 
Kashmiri. Kashmiris themselves are simple, peaceful agriculturists, 
pleasant peoples of Indo-Aryan stock. They are rather tall and well 
built, characteristics common to most north-western hill people, with 
fair complexions, dark brown eyes, long heads, narrow yet prominent 
noses, and the men with very hairy faces. In the Gilgit area the two 
most important commodities are wheat and coal; north of the Jhelum 
(which flows through Srinagar), maize and wool; between the Jhelum 
and Chenab, tea, cotton, textiles, gypsum, sulphur and other chemicals ; 
and in the Jammu district more gypsum. Other more or less important 
products include rice, oilseeds, barley, saffron, tobacco, beans, walnuts, 
almonds, hops and sóme of the finest apples and pears in the world. 
- The manufacture of Kashmiri silks, woollens, shawls, carpets, papiér- 
máüché work and wood carving are world famous, especially, perhaps, 
the work of a shop in Srinagar quaintly named “ Suffering Moses.” 

s Politically and economically Kashmir is as disturbed to-day as ever 
it has been in history, but this time with practically all the nations 
in the world, except, of course, and as usual, the Kashmiris, thinking 
about (which is as far as they have got) deciding its fate. India insists 
that the whole territory, not only Hindu Jammu but Muslim Kashmir 
and Gilgit as well, all belongs to her, and is inclined to accept it as a 
fait accompli. Pakistan demands Kashmir and Gilgit, at least, in her 
territory. So when the United Nations has a little time to spare for 
minor matters, it is occupied, amongst other things, with the “ Kashmir 
Question.” On January 6th, 1948, this question first came before the 
Security Council of the United Nations. So little was done about it 
that for far too long a free fight took place in Kashmir for its possession, 
the terms “rebels,” "invaders" and “terrorists” being freely used by 
all parties concerned ; the result was a pool of blood. On February 24th, 
1950, the Security Council once again found time to discuss the Kashmir 
Question. It'decided that the whole State was to be demilitarised over a 
period of five months as a preliminary to the holding of a plebiscite. 
It also provided for the appointment of'a single United Nations repre- 
sentative to whom would be transferred the powers and responsibilities 
then held by the United Nations Commission for India and Pakistan 
originally set up on January 20th, 1948. On April r2th Sir Owen Dixon, 
a Justice of the High Court of Australia for twenty years, was appointed 
by the United Nations Security Council as United Nations representa- 
tive to assist India and Pakistan in a programme of demilitarisation in 
Kashmir pending the holding of a plebiscite. In the terms of the 
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resolution Sir Owen took over, with even wider authority, the powers 
and responsibilities until then held by the United Nations Commission 
for India and Pakistan. It has also been agreed by the United Nations 
Security Council that if the plebiscite ever takes place it shall be 
administered by Fleet Admiral Chester W. Nimitz. So the Security 
Council passed on to one man the responsibility of Kashmir. . Sir 
Owen Dixon was indeed a very brave man, but his mission proved 
a failure. 

Internally the problem of Kashmir, Jammu and Gilgit is quite a 
simple one. Kashmir and Gilgit, by their very peoples and lands, 
belong, if to any other country, to Pakistan, or even Afghanistan (and 
the present Afghan régime, almost a model administration, is quite the 
contrary to that which the Kashmiris experienced of Afghan rule in 
centuries past), and Jammu, by the same criteria, belongs to India. 
But the trouble is that both India and Pakistan want all the territories, 
and the very plebiscite itself'may be the signal for all the disturbances 
to start up afresh, whether the terms of the plebiscite include '* home 
rule" or not. Such disturbances would be caused not by the rulers 
of India and Pakistan but by the very nature of the peoples directly 
concerned in it all, as was the case in the Punjab disorders. un Dus 

Let: us now consider the greater problem, the external relations 
of the Kashmir-Jammu-Gilgit Staté. In the north-west, the Gilgit area, 
the Kashmiris are directly connected, along a fifty-mile frontier, with 
their kith and kin in Afghanistan. This neighbour is to-day, and has 
been for nearly twenty years, as peaceful and steadily progressive a 
country as there is in the world. It is quite true that throughout her 
history Afghanistan has been in a more or less truculent state, but since 
the accession ofthe present King, Zahir Shah, in 1933 the story has 
been very different. Afghanistan now keeps very much to herself. Her 
policy is at present largely one of internal development and stabilisation. 
She will have no outside influence whatever in the management of her 
internal affairs, yet she maintains a polite and cordial attitude to all 
other countries equally. Her record in the United Nations since she 
joined it four years ago shows her fairness and impartiality in all 
questions. There is thus nothing whatever to fear from Afghanistan. 
In the west the Kashmiris have a three-hundred-mile common frontier 
with their blood relatives in the North-West Frontier Province of 
Pakistan, but this is very different from the Afghan connection. 

The North-West Frontier Province is geographically and ethno- 
graphically part of Afghanistan; the very word “ Pathan ” refers to 
people of Afghan stock. Fifty-seven years ago a large slice of what 
should, by all criteria except Power- Politics, have been Afghanistan 
was cut off by means of a “ frontier " (the “ Durand Line ") and placed, 
on maps, in India. This frontier, purely military in its considerations, 
took no account of the natural distribution of peoples and the lands 
inhabited by them. Being all people of hills, the natural borders of the 
tribal areas are rivers and valleys; yet throughout the six-hundred- 
mile length of the Durand Line, from Kashmir to Baluchistan, no 
length of any river or valley forms the border. With.very few exceptions 
the frontier either cuts clean across a mountain range or runs along the 
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crest, in most cases placing one part of a tribe inside Afghanistan and 
the other part outside it. Thus any reliable ethnographical map of the 
area will show such names as Mohmands, Ghilzais, Waziris, Mandu 
‘Khels and many others written across the dividing line of the frontier. 
The Government of Pakistan was thus presented by the British with 
a troublesome frontier which was determined regardless of ethno- 
graphical considerations. Kashmiris, the Pathan tribes of the frontier, 
and the Afghans are all of the same stóck ; they know it and are very 
proud of it, and until they are welded together into one political unit 
_ there will be trouble in those areas. For the peoples of any of those three 
areas cannot rest content if the peoples of another one of those areas are 
in trouble or danger—to the considerable embarrassment of those 
responsible for ruling each area. 

On the south-west Kashmir has a common frontier of two hundred 
miles with the West Punjab, in Pakistan, and on the south one of two 
hundred and fifty miles with the East Punjab, in India. The tran- 
quillity of these frontiers depends.entirely on the relationships between 
the Governments of Pakistan and India. In the east Kashmir and 
Tibet have a common frontier of three hundred and fifty miles, and this 
is where the real danger begins. Tibet to-day is “ anybody's country." 
Its own peculiar greatness has passed, only its historical mysteries 
remain, and the city of Lhasa, once obviously a wonderful place, is now 
a scene of poverty and filth. The chief Lamas keep appearing and dis- 
appearing and the existing ' Government," such as it is, is indeed truly 
Ruritanian. That is why Communist China has walked in. The 
density of population of Tibet is less than five persons per square mile, 
but that also applies to most of the U.S.S.R., and like the vast, thinly 
populated areas of Kazakhskaya, all the northern parts of Soviet 
Russia in Asia, and the Sea of Okhotsk areas it is territory, which 
impresses the ignorant looking at “ maps, facts and figures." On the 
Tibetan side of Kashmir there is an irregular range of mountains rising 
to over twenty thousand feet, but this '' barrier " loses much of its 
importance when we remember that most of Tibet is over ten thousand 
feet above sea level and many of its western mountains are also over 
twenty thousand feet. The fact therefore remains that Kashmir now 
has virtually a common frontier of three hundred and fifty miles with 
Communist China. On the north and north-east Kashmir has a. four- 
hundred-mile frontier with Sinkiang. Sinkiang, which used to be a 
Chinese Province, is a quarter the size of Europe, but with a population 
of only: four million. Two years ago Russia decided it was time to 
enforce peace in this province (which has never in all ‘history known 
anything else), and to-day it is (unofficially) part of the U.S.S.R., with 
Soviet aerodromes at all strategic points. 

This completes our survey of the neighbours of Kashmir. We find 
that three hundred and fifty miles of frontier separate the Kashmiris 
from their cousins in Afghanistan and the North-West Frontier Pro- 
vince; that one part of their southern frontier contacts Pakistan and 
the other part India, and that the Iron Curtain is being steadily raised 
all along the seven hundred and fifty miles to the east and north. We 

must also remember that this curtain has always been pushed forwards 
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but never yet backwards. Such is the real Kashmir Question which is 
so often procrastinated and so lightly treated by the United Nations. 
Those who will not see find all kinds of other problems which should 
have precedence, which is, of course, exactly what is wanted by the 
forces opposing democracy. 

The Indo-Pakistan sub-continent has ever: been the goal of the 
northern Asiatics. Red herrings are being swallowed in many quarters 
by the democracies, but at least one man appears to be fully aware of 
the larger and more important aspects of the Kashmir Question : 
Pandit Nehru, one of the very few real statesmen in the world to-day. 
A far-seeing internationalist, essentially of peace, he fully realises his 
terrific responsibility in shaping the destinies of one-seventh of the 
world’s population, He knows that amongst the types which constitute 
his masses the “ enemies from within, ” can be great in number ; hence 

-his extreme caution in all matters. He must be watching Kashmir so 
very carefully, and Persia, too. G. FITZGERALD-LEE. 
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R. JOHNSON for a great part of his life knew what poverty 
Dr from his own- experience. In Rambler No.53 he says: “There 

is scarcely among the evils of human life any so generally dreaded 
as poverty. Every other species of misery, those who are not much 
accustomed to disturb the present moment with reflection, can easily 
forget, because it is not always forced upon their regard; but it is 
impossible . . . without seeing how much indigence is exposed to con- 
tumely, neglect, and insult . . . in the prospect of poverty there is 
nothing but gloom and melancholy ; - ;" the mind and body suffer 
together." We have plenty of material revealing conditions under 
which the poorer classes of town and country eked out their existence 
in the eighteenth century. It is indeed a sorry picture. There are 
degrees of poverty-—it is a relative term—but the social conditions 
revealed in the novels of Goldsmith, Fielding and Smollett, the pictures 
of Hogarth and Rowlandson, all show much the same low level. The 
more one reads eighteenth-century literature, either novels, poetry or 
essays, the greater one should feel ashamed of the lives lived by the 
poorer classes and the unsympathetic attitude shown them by the rich 
and governing class. It is indeed surprising we had nothing akin to 
the French Revolution in this country. That such a catastrophe did 
not take place has been credited partly to the missionary zeal of John 
Wesley. That delightful essayist Steele says: “An author, therefore, 
that would write pastorals should form in his fancy a rural scene of 
perfect ease and tranquillity where innocence, simplicity, and joy 
abound. ... Let the tranquillity of the pastoral life appear full and 
plain, but hide the meanness of it; represent its simplicity as clear as 
you please, but cover its misery." Poets of the period like Goldsmith 
even in his “ Deserted Village " and Gray in his “ Churchyard Elegy ” 
follow this advice. They avoid or evade the real conditions lived by the 
people and idealise the situation. 
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There was one man, however, who determined to place the truth 
before his readers no matter how unpalatable it was— 


Oh! trifle not with wants you cannot feel, 

Nor mock the misery of a stinted meal ; 

Homely, not wholesome, plain, not plenteous, such, 
As you who praise would never deign to touch. 


These lines are by George Crabbe, apothecary, poet and parson by 
turns, born in the middle of the eighteenth'century and dying towards 
the middle of the nineteenth. His birthplace was Aldborough, Suffolk, 
and he first saw the light on January 1st, 1755. His father was a ware- 
house keeper and saltmaster at this little seaside place. "George was 
the eldest son of the family and was largely self-educated. He early 
indicated a bookish turn of mind, and his father noticing this sent him 
to school at Bungay. From here he was sent to.another school at 
Stowmarket ‘kept by a'master skilled in mathematics in which science 
the' boy showed great aptitude. Later he became an apprentice to a 
surgeon at a village near Bury St. Edmunds, where he had to work 
as farm labourer as a part-time job. After three years of ‘this 
distasteful apprenticeship he went on to work under a surgeon at 
Woodbridge, where he found congenial companions, and, although not 
keen on the profession, he stuck to the work. 

Here he became acquainted with his future wife. The courtship, how- 
ever, was a long one, for Miss Sarah Elmy wasa wise virgin. She would 
not enter the matrimonial bond until a suitable income was forthcoming. 
When some years later this came along and they married the union 
was-an extremely happy and successful one. Crabbe owed the introduc- 
tion to his future wife to a friend in his medical student days. This 
man was engaged to a woman living at Framlingham, and Miss Elmy, 
' who was then living with an uncle.at Parham nearby, was a friend of 
hers. We are given scanty information about Sarah but we are told she 
“ was remarkably-pretty " and “ had a lively disposition.” She shared 
Crabbe’s love for flowers and was musical—which George was not. 
Mrs.-Crabbe was a true and faithful spouse. Her’ husband's: 'tribute-to 
her is this : j 

May she, I said, life's choicest goods.partake ; 

Those, late.in life, for nobler still forsake— 

The bliss of one, th’ ésteemed of many. live, 

With all that Friendship would, and all that Love can give ! 


When his indentures had run out.at Woodbridge, George returned 
home in the hope his. father would help.him to get to London for further 
medical training. But the saltmaster could not afford to do this and 
George had to turn to at the warehouse for awhile. A little later he 
managed with a small loan to reach London. After a year there he 
returned to Aldborough.and went as assistant to the local apothecary. , 
On the latter leaving the town George set up for himself, with little 
success. All this while he had continued writing verse, which appeared 
now and again in the'poets' corner of a local ladies’ magazine. In this 
he won a prize, ironically enough for a poem on “Hope.” In his poem 
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n “The Newspaper" he has this to say on the magazine's poets’ 
corner : ' 
Scribblers who court contempt, whose verse the eye 
Disdainful views, and glances swiftly by : 
This Poets’ Corner is the place they choose, 
A fatal nursery for an infant Muse ; 
Unlike the Corner where true Poets lie, 
These cannot live, and they shall never die. 


He had also taken up the study of botany and natural history, sciences 
he became closely attached to all his life. 

Unhappy and unsettled, he became restless at home. His son tells 
us that “ One gloomy day, towards the close of the year 1779, he had 
strolled to a bleak .and cheerless part of the cliff above Aldborough, 
called ‘ The Marsh Hill,’ brooding as he went, over the humiliating 
necessities of his condition, and plucking every now and then, I have 
no doubt, the hundredth specimen of some common weed. He stopped 
opposite-a shallow, muddy piece of water, as desolate and gloomy as 
his own mind, called the Leech-pond, and it. was while I gazed on it— 
he said to my brother and me . . . —that I determined to go to London 
and venture all." This inspired determination on the part of Crabbe is 
faintly reminiscent of Gibbon's decision to write his Decline and Fall on 
thateveningin Rome. He was fully alive to the perils of such a step, but 
rather than rust out at home he made this decisive move. At this very 
juncture in his life he was entirely ignorant of the fate of another 
young poet, Chatterton, who had just committed suicide in Londori. 

Like other venturers in literary traffic he took ,with him -what 
Touchstone described as ''scrip and scrippage," which he hoped to 
dispose of by the aid of a patron. Alas, he met with ill success, and in 
spite of pathetic appeals for assistance and patronage to peers of the 
realm Crabbe in final desperation applied to Burke by letter setting 
forth his terrible plight. With this he enclosed some of his work. He 
did not appeal in vain. The statesman gave the poet a most kindly 
reception,.material.aid and favour. He was set on his feet and from 
this date went on triumphantly in.the social sphere to his eventual 
death. It was Burke who introduced Crabbe to men of such standing 
as Sir Joshua Reynolds, Dr. Johnson, Fox and others, all of whom 
accepted him on level terms of acquaintance. It was also due to Burke 
that Crabbe took Holy Orders and eventually was ordained by the 
Bishop of Norwich. He was at first appointed curate to the rector of 
his native place Aldborough. Here, however, he did not remain long, for 
the parishioners resented his advancement. .On Burke's suggestion the 
Duke of Rutland then appointed Crabbe his domestic chaplain. With 
the ducal family he passed a happy period of his life. When, however, 
the Duke was made Lord Lieutenant of Ireland the chaplain did not 
go with him. He remained at Belvoir, where his Lordship had presented 

. him with suitable living.quarters. To the latter Crabbe brought his 
newly married wife. But this arrangement did not remain com- 
fortable for long and he decided to take the neighbouring curacy of 
Stathern, where they stayed for four years. 

:Meanwhile.Lord Thurlow, then Lord Chancellor, who had: originally 
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shubbed Crabbe, changed his mind about the poet and his work. He 
became one of Crabbe's strongest supporters and presented him with 
two small livings in the West. One day he said: “ By God, you are as 
like Parson Adams as twelve to a dozen." An undoubted compliment. 
For twenty-two years from 1785 his son tells us Crabbe went into what 
might be termed a retreat from literary publicity. This does not mean 
he ceased writing. By no means. But while confining most of his time 
to clerical duties he was turning out manuscript as well. Most of this 
industry, however, was used as additional fuel for the bonfires in the 
garden, his children being delighted to help in the holocaust. 

In 1789 by the kindness of the Duchess of Rutland, now a widow, 
Crabbe was presented to the rectory of Muston, Leicestershire, where he 
settled with his family. After this he had one or two clerical changes 
partly due to deaths in his family connection. And there was a most con- 
genial stay of four years at a country mansion at Glemham rented to the 
family by Dudley North, who had taken a great liking for Crabbe. This 
sojourn was regarded by all as the height of happiness. They revelled 
in the house and its surroundings and greatly benefited from the 
advantages to be obtained there. Mrs. Crabbe, who had been ailing 
for some time, died in October 1813. This was a severe blow to the 
poet, who, soon.after, became seriously ill himself. Indeed he expressed 
a wish to die. He recovered, however, and a little later on was offered 
and accepted in r8r4 the Duke of Rutland’s gift of the living of 
Trowbridge, Wiltshire. Here he settled for the remainder of his life 
and died there in 1832. In the intervening years he had much enjoyed 
contact with a number of living celebrities who knew and admired his 
work. Included in these was Sir Walter Scott, to whom he had been 
introduced in London by John Murray. He visited Scott in Edinburgh 
when he was entertaining the Prince Regent. Sir Walter and all his 
family were keen followers and readers of Crabbe's work. On his part 
Crabbe much enjoyed Scott's poetry. When the great Scotsman was 
nearing the end of his life Lockhart used to read aloud to him from 
favourite authors. One of these was Crabbe's," The Borough," and, 
in particular, the description of the Strolling Players. Crabbe made 
several trips to London and met amongst others Rogers and Moore. 
He also resumed his acquaintance with Sir Joshua Reynolds, whom he 
justly regarded with affection and admiration. He was welcomed too 
at Holland House, where he had been introduced by Fox. 

Crabbe formed his literary style on Pope, of whom he became a 
sedulous disciple. He consistently used the two-lined couplet all 
through his work. “The heroic couplet,” says Maurice Baring, “is an 
instrument which no one of the present day can use. It is an instru- 
ment which no one has played since Byron and Crabbe.” Generally 
speaking this was a success, although at times it became bathos. 
Crabbe’s workmanship and strict truth in depicting life as he saw it 
around him won not only the recognition of many leading contem- 
poraries like Burke and Johnson but also drew commendatory reviews 
in the Quarterly and Edinburgh Journal—no mean achievement. 

Crabbe was a social reformer in so far as he drew the attention of 
his readers to the lamentable conditions and poverty of the rural area. 
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Jane Austen, who admired Crabbe’s work, says this in Emma (written 
in 1816) : “ A very narrow income has a tendency to contract the mind 
and sour the temper. Those who can barely live and who live perforce 
in a very small, and generally very inferior, society, may well be ill- 
liberal and cross." Goldsmith and Gray were too delicate in their 
treatment of rural life and glossed the actual lives of the country 
people. Whereas Goldsmith in spite of his bitter experience in early 
life was a Romantic, Crabbe as a result of his was a Realist. There 
was no " Sweet Auburn" for him—nothing but a drab and squalid 
village. Crabbe determined to hide nothing in his pictures, however 
displeasing or poisonous. The result is the revelation of a true Georgian 
atmosphere, for instance, in his “ The Village ” and “ The Borough." 
What a disquieting scene it is! Written from the heart and bitter 
experience, it is bound to live. 


The Village life and every care that reigns - 
O'er youthful peasants and declining swains ; 


Demand a p SK Muse can ie no more. 


Yes, thus the Muses sing of have swains, 
Because the Muses never knew their pains ; j 
I grant indeed that fields and flocks have charms 
For him that grazes, or for him that farms ; 

But when amid such pleasing scenes I trace 

The poor laborious natives of the place 


Then shall I dare these real ills to hide 
In tinsel trappings of poetic pride? 


Crabbe’s villagers were dull, indifferent, apathetic and possibly 
inwardly revengeful. They challenge comparison with Hardy’s of a 
later period, though they were not so credulous or superstitious. There 
are no characters in Crabbe like Cain Ball, Jan Coggan, Joseph Poor- 
grass or Granfer and Christian Cantle. One cannot help feeling, however, 
that there is a cheery atmosphere in the Wessex scene which is absent 
in the Georgian. The men and women are perhaps just as poor but are 
more philosophic over matters, accepting everything with a greater 
good humour. They set a standard of content which the social reformer 
could not abide for an instant. Mr. F. L. Lucas says in his introduction 
to a Crabbe anthology: “‘I had already found myself wondering 
whether Crabbe must not have been one of Hardy’s favourite poets 
even before biography disclosed that from him Hardy derived his own 
first impulse towards realism." Mrs. Hardy, in The Later Years of 
Thomas Hardy, says: “ Hardy attended [the r5oth celebration of 
Crabbe's birth] honouring Crabbe as an apostle of realism who practised 
it in English literature three-quarters of a century before the French 
realistic school had been heard of." 

The detestation of the poorhouse and its autocracy is dwelt on in 
“ The Village." This picture is evidently a forerunner in literature of 
the same subject in Dickens's work. One remembers Mrs. Betty Higden 
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and her intense hatred and determination to Ep out of the work- 
house in Our Mutual Friend. 


Theirs is yon House that holds the parish poor, 

There children: dwell who know no parent's care ; i 
Parents, who know no children’s love, dwell there. 
Heart-broken matrons on their joyless bed, 

Forsaken wives, and mothers never wed. 

Here too the sick their final doom receive, 

Here brought, amid the scenes. of grief to grieve 


Who with sad prayers the weary Doctor tease, 
To name the nameless ever-new disease 


How would ye bear in real pain to lie, 

Despised, neglected, left alone to Die ? 

No longer truth though shewn in verse, disdain, 

But own the Village Life a life of pain ; 

I too must yield, that oft amid these woes 

Are gleams of transient mirth and hours of sweet repose. 


Thus does Crabbe picture for us some of the inmates of the poor- 
house. We are next presented with portraits of.some of the officials 
attached to the house. Here is the doctor. 


Anon, a figure enters, quaintly neat, 

All pride and business, bustle and conceit ; 
With looks unalter’d by these scenes of woe, 
With speed that entering, speaks his haste to go, 
He bids the gazing throng around him fly, 

And carries fate and physic in his eye ; 

A potent quack, long versed in human ills, 

Who first insults the victim whom he kills ; 
Whose murdrous hand a drowsy Bench protect, 
And whose most tender mercy is neglect. 

Paid by the Parish for attendance here 

He wears contempt upon his sapient sneer ; 


In Hazlitt’s judgment, Crabbe has nothing but gloom and despair to 
offer us. In Contemporary Studies the critic says “ Mr. Crabbe's style 
might be cited as an answer to Audrey’s question ‘Is poetry a true 
thing ? ' There are here no ornaments, no flights of fancy, no illusions 
of sentiment, no tinsel of words. His song is our sad reality, one 
unraised, unvaried note of unavailing woe.” 

The two poems Burke.selected as showing unusual merit were “ The 
Library" and “The Village." These he made Crabbe revise and 
improve. It was the former he unsuccessfully endeavoured to get 
published by Dodsley. But eventually the publisher undertook to 
place it on the market. 

Lo, all in silence, all in order stand, 

And mighty folios first, a lordly band ; 

Then quartos their well-order'd ranks maintain, 
And light octavos fill a spacious plain ; 

See yonder, ranged in more frequented rows, 

A humbler band of duodecimos ; 
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, Abstracts, abridgements, please the fickle times, 
‘Pamphlets and plays, and politics and rhymes. 


This, books can do—nor this alone : they give 

New views to life, and teach us how to live 

They soothe the grieved, the stubborn they chastise ; 
Fools they admonish, and confirm the wise. 


‘Crabbe was ever a ladies’ man; that is to say he was far happier in 
the company of women than with men. “ He loved," says his biog- 
rapher son, “ the very failings of the female mind ... . he ever found 
relief in the gentleness, the tenderness and the unselfishness of woman." 
As a most attractive and handsome widower he must have been a prey 
to husband seekers, who had no success. This is not to deny him a love 
for the good conversation which he found in the literary and artistic 
circles he was so glad to frequent when in London. Although time has 
reduced Crabbe's high contemporary fame to a lower level in our day 
his work by its implicit truth to life is bound to travel onwards through 
the generations to come. Lord Byron summed him up in the line 
“ Nature's sternest painter, yet her best." In a letter: written by 
W. H. Hudson from Trowbridge to his friend Edward Garnett in 1903 
occurs the following reference: “ One day . . . I went to pass an idle 
hour in the church and when idly gazing at a marble mural tablet . . . 
the name of George Crabbe under it arrested my attention. . .. The 
old verger then told me this story. . . . During some repairs in this part 
of the building one of the workmen broke open Crabbe's grave and 
carried off the skull, which he sold to a publican in the town for half- 
a-crown... Mr. Foley, a wealthy man of the town, hearing about it, 
got the head and had it reburied, but not with the body. It was 
placed in a casket made specially for it and buried by itself within the 
wall just under the tablet." No more fitting remark on this can be 
found than Hamlet’s on the skull thrown up by the Gravedigger : 

Here's a fine revolution an we had the trick to see't. Did these bones 
cost no more the breeding, but to play at loggats with ‘em? mine ache 


to think on't. W. H. GRAHAM. 
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LOQUENT of the current world-wide desire to raise living 
Es among economically backward peoples is the work 

of the South Pacific Commission, which co-ordinates the efforts 
of the six Powers who jointly bear responsibility for the non-self- 
governing peoples in an important strategic area lying generally south 
of the Equator and east of (and including) Netherlands New Guinea. 
In setting their seals to the Agreement Establishing the Commission, 
the Governments of Australia, France, Netherlands, New Zealand, 
the United Kingdom and the United. States proclaim their intention 

. to. encourage and strengthen. international co-operation in pro- 
moting the economic and social welfare and advancement of the 
peoples of the non-self-governing territories in the South Pacific region 
administered by them. . . ." 


£e 
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Under the terms of this agreement, the Commission exists as an 
advisory and consultative body with wide powers of reference in 
regard to research into the problems affecting the area and the recom- 
mendation of suitable measures for their solution. In view of the 
technical nature of many of these problems, a Research Council has 
been set up as a standing body auxiliary to the Commission. Its 
members include ". .. such persons distinguished in the fields of 
research "within the competence of the Commission as it considers 
necessary for the discharge of the. Council's functions. Among the 
members of the Council so appointed, there shall be a small number 
of persons highly qualified in the several fields of health, economic 
development and social welfare. . . . 

When the Commission made a start with substantive work in 1948, 
it was on these fields of activity that its energies were directed. Under 
the plan of campaign then formulated, twenty-eight major projects 
were selected, five in the field of health, thirteen devoted to economic 
development, and ten allocated to social welfare. A study of these 
wide-ranging projects reveals the soundness of the Commission's basic 
conception of its task, while recent reports from its headquarters in 
Noumea, New Caledonia, indicate that considerable progress has already 
been made towards implementing the plans drawn up by the Research 
Council. These plans, in respect of health matters, indicate the Com- 
mission’s belief that the initial need is for the collection and review 
of existing information as a foundation for later activities. Typical 
of this line of approach is the project on epidemiological information 
undertaken because of the increased possibility of the spread of epi- 
demic diseases due to the post-war development of aviation in the 
Pacific. To counter this danger the specialist Member for Health 
on the Research Council has drawn up a standard procedure under 
which each member Government forwards regular information on 
thirty-six different diseases to a South Pacific Health Service at Suva, 
Fiji, for onward transmission throughout the whole area. 

At a recent meeting, the Commission decided to assign top priority 
to a health project on infant and maternal welfare, rightly considered 
as basic to the whole problem of better general health standards. 
Pointing out that ". . . children are universally considered as the 
most important of human resources" the Commission decided to 
make a start with research into the development of suitable infant 
foods, paying special attention to the practical problem of preparing 
such foods under actual field conditions in primitive village com- 
munities. Plans are also in train for combating tuberculosis, filariasis 
and elephantiasis, which currently take heavy toll in the area. Most 
serious are the ravages of tuberculosis, which is spreading rapidly in 
all territories. The Member for Health has implemented a detailed 
plan under which a special team, consisting of a tuberculosis officer, 
radiographer and laboratory technician, is investigating the different 
antigens and methods used in tuberculin tests and the radiographic 
appearances of different races at different ages with a view to pro- 
ducing simple techniques for use under field conditions. 

Problems of a different order face the Commission in the economic 
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sphere, where a dominating feature is the wide diversity of the peoples 
involved, ranging as they do from remote atoll dwellers to urban, 
non-indigenous peoples caught up in a money economy. Additionally, 
economic development in the area is directly affected by world econo- 
mic conditions, more seriously so in view of the great dependence of 
the area on one cash crop—copra. (Normally copra accounts for no 
less than 75 per cent. of total exports.) Recognising the obvious need 
to make the most of this natural asset, the Commission has already 
progressed far with a programme designed to promote a sound basis 
for long-term research into the problems of the coco-palm, and to 
stimulate the widest possible application of known methods of increas- 
ing output from existing plantations. With a view to exploring world 
prospects for copra products, Dr. H. G. MacMillan (Member for 
Economic Development on the Research Council) recently undertook 
an extensive fact-finding tour in the United States and Britain. From 
_discussions with big commercial undertakings in San Francisco and 
London, and with Governmental agencies on both sides of the Atlantic, 
Dr. MacMillan formed the opinion that, despite an all-over expansion 
of vegetable oil production, prospects for South Pacific copra oil 
remain good. ; 

Nevertheless, despite this encouraging report, the Commission is 
keenly aware of the need to diversify the range of both cash and subsist- 
ence crops. Starting from the fact that the whole area is characterised 
by a great paucity of indigenous economic plants, the Commission 
has gone ahead with a series of practical experiments in introducing 
non-indigenous plants to the area. This has been. done through 
“Introduction Gardens," where the needs and characteristics of a 
wide variety of crops can be studied in their new habitat. Plants 
being tried out include fibres, latex-bearers, beverage plants, and 
plants yielding, fats, oils, resins, waxes, ethereal oils, dyes and tan- 
barks. Among subsistence plants to be introduced are pulses, cereals, 
root-crops, leaf-crops and fruit. In this connection, Dr. MacMillan found 
that the South Pacific current small cocoa crop, even on the basis of its 
present output, had already built up a good reputation among Ameri- 
can manufacturers. Other economic developments include projects 
on the improvement of pasture and animal husbandry ; an ambitious 
land-use survey ; economic development of coral islands (a particularly 
urgent and difficult problem) ; the development of fisheries ; and the 
control of weeds and insect pests. , 

Recognising that schemes for economic improvement will not in 
themselves bring about the balanced community development the 
Commission seeks, several important projects in the field of social 
welfare have been put in hand. Of the ten projects under actual 
implementation the most interesting is the “ pilot " project in com- 
munity development now proceeding on Moturiki, a small island in 
the Fiji group which supports ten villages with a total population of 
five hundred. The prime object of this project is to enable a backward 
community to participate in its own development under the leader- 
ship of a trained native team consisting of a teacher, agricultural 
instructor, a carpenter, a leader trained in sanitation and hygiene, a 
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co-operative leader and a woman child welfare expert. While await- 
ing definite results from this long-term experiment, the Commission 
is pushing ahead with other studies necessary for a full eventual pro- 
gramme of mass education. One expert, for example, is investigating 
the possibilities of visual aids as a means to this end. Linguistic studies 
are also proceeding in an attempt to prepare a clear picture of the 
many different languages of the region, as a necessary preliminary to 
an all-out attack on mass illiteracy. Anthropological studies are like- 
wise being undertaken with a view to relating educational and social 
policies to the cultural background of tHe island peoples. 

Not the least of the virtues of the Commission is this preoccupation 
with the needs of the non-indigenous peoples, which finds its fullest 
expression in the South Pacific Conference, through which, for the 
first time in history, leaders of the Polynesian, Melanesian and Micro- 
nesian peoples share in the plans for their own advancement. This 
body, the delegates to which “. . . shall be selected in such a manner 
as to ensure the greatest possible measure of representation of the 
local inhabitants of the territory . . ." meets at intervals of not 
less than three years to make recommendations to the Commission. 
.To the first of these conferences (held at Suva, Fiji, last May) came 
over sixty delegates and advisers representing over two million people 
in some sixteen island groups. These included Fiji, the Solomons, the 
Gilbert and Ellice groups, Western and Eastern Samoa, the Cook 
Islands, Papua, New Guinea, New Hebrides and the Kingdom of Tonga. 
Typical of the work of this conference was its discussion on mosquito 
control. Among the practical suggestions which emanated from this 
exchange of views was a proposal to institute a monthly anti-mosquito 
day in each village when all the villagers could co-operate in a 24-hour 
drive on the winged enemy. 

Other topics similarly discussed and made the subject of suggestions 
to the parent body (the Commission) were the Healthy Village, the 
Village School, Vocational Training, Co-operativé Societies, Fisheries 
and Subsistence and Export Crops. On all sides were heard expres- 
sions of appreciation from the delegates, culminating in a request for 
a further conference in two years’ time at which the main subject of 
discussion should be the relationship between population and resources 
in the Pacific area. From this it is obvious that the native peoples, no 
less than the responsible Governments concerned, are anxious to get 
to grips with the urgent problems which face this vital strategic area. 
On both sides there is a wise recognition of the present need for close 
co-operation between Government and governed. Wisely, too, empha- 
sis is laid wherever possible on the element of self-help as a basis for 
eventual self-government, which, however far off it may appear at 
the moment, is none the less the ultimate aim of all six responsible 
Governments represented on the Commission. By thus working for 
the welfare of the South Sea Islander, the Governments of Australia, 
France, Netherlands, New Zealand, the United Kingdom and the 
United States are advancing the interests not only of the native 
peoples directly concerned but also of the, whole democratic world. 

Eric FORD. 
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HYDRO-TECHNICAL SCHEMES IN 
THE SOVIET UNION 


ITTLE notice has been taken in the West of several ambitious 

irrigation and hydro-electric schemes in Eastern and Southern 

Russia and in Central Asia, announced by the Soviet Government 
in August and September last and to be completed by 1957. From 
information disclosed, it is now possible to obtain an overall picture 
of what is really happening, and to place it against the proper back- 
ground. There are altogether five projects, two on the Volga (at 
Kuibyshev and at Stalingrad), one on the Amu Darya (the Oxus of 
ancient history), one: on the Dnieper at Kakhovka, and one on the 
Molochnaya River, near Melitopol. The Kuibyshev and Stalingrad 
projects each provide for a dam across the Volga, with power stations, 
railway crossings, and irrigation systems east of the river. The power 
stations will have installed capacities of 2 million and 1-7 million kilo- 
watts respectively, the Kuibyshev plant being the larger one, and a 
power output of ro billion kilowatt-hours a year in each-case. Sixty per 
cent. of the Kuibyshev output and 40 per cent. of the Stalingrad 
output will be conducted to Moscow. The main feature of the Amu 
Darya scheme, apart from a dam across the river and a power station 
-on it, will be the 650-mile “ Turkmenian Canal” intended to divert a 
considerable proportion of the water of the Amu Darya westward to 
the Caspian Sea. Starting from Takhya-Tash on the Amu Darya, the 
canal will run across the ill-reputed Kara-Kum (“ Black Sand") 
Desert and reach the Caspian at Krasnovodsk. It will feed two more 
power stations, bringing the total installed capacity of the Turkmenian 
project to roo,000 k.W. and its yearly power output to r-2 billion 
kilowatt-hours. Russian economists have been watching with some 
alarm the continuous fall of the water in the Caspian, already well 
below ocean level. The decrease constitutes a serious danger to the 
important Caspian fishing industries, and it is hoped that the new canal 
will compensate at least part of the further loss likely to be caused by 
the damming of the Volga. 

The two projects on the Dnieper and on the Molochnaya, the former 
to the north-west and the latter to the north-east of the Perekop 
Isthmus, are interconnected. The Kakhovka dam is the second to be 
built on the Dnieper ; it is downstream of the well-known Dnieproges, 
the American-built power station which was one of the main achieve- 
ments of the first Five-Year Plan. Kakhovka will have a power station 
of 250,000 k.W. capacity. A smaller plant (10,000 k.W.) will be erected 
on the Molochnaya. There will be a connecting canal from Kakhovka 
to Ascania Nova where it will reach the main “South Ukrainian 
Canal" This will run 300 miles from Zaporozhye on the Dnieper, just 
below Dnieproges, to the Sivash, or “ Rotting Sea,” an expanse of mud 
and shallow water stretching along the north-eastern coast of the 
Crimean Peninsula and connected with the Azov Sea. The Ukrainian 
Canal will carry water to dry areas of the Southern Ukraine and will 
help to irrigate the arid steppes of the Northern Crimea, through 
increasing the water reserves of the Sivash. 
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The proposed new area of irrigation covered by the five projects is 
25 million hectares (62 million acres). Total installed capacity of the- 
main and subsidiary power stations will be over 4 million k.W. and 
power output is estimated at over 21,000 million k.W.-hours per average 
year. To see these plans and figures in the correct light, it must be 
remembered that after the Soviet Government had embarked on a 
course of large-scale industrialisation at a forced pace, the task of 
feeding the rapidly increasing industrial population while at the same 
time reducing the amount of manpower available on the land has 
constituted a problem of paramount importance ; so much so that all 
the subsequent measures taken by the Government and which are 
listed in the conclusive section of this article can be seen as springing 
from that crucial issue. 

Although the total production of food on the territory of the Soviet 
Union is now, on a yearly average, somewhat higher than before 
World War I, the output per head of the increased population has . 
shown no advance. Indeed it is likely to be considerably lower. No 
full analysis can be given here of the various causes which have brought 
about this state of affairs, but the principal reasons are not far to seek. 
The “ teething troubles ” of collectivisation in the early 'thirties when 
the most efficient elements of the peasantry were wiped out and live- 
stock exterminated wholesale are by no means forgotten. Hardly had 
recovery under the new system set in when agriculture in Western, 
Central and Southern Russia was struck by the devastation of World 
War II. It will also be remembered that under the Stalin plans a 
considerable proportion of old and new arable land has been allocated 
to non-food technical crops such as cotton, koksagiz (a plant producing 
a substitute for rubber), etc., and while in pre-r9gr4 Russia the bulk 
of the food produced in the country was consumed on the spot, now 
the major part of it must be transported over considerable distances 
for consumption in the industrial centres and the barren territories of 
the north, with their new population running into millions. Transport 
is primitive, roads are poor, and losses are increased by bad organisa- 
tion. The Russian has never been a hard worker, except under pressure, 
and his respect for property other than his own has never been too 
strongly developed. Now that nothing is his own any longer, his happy- 
go-lucky inclination tells itself when and wherever there is no direct 
pressure or supervision of the strictest kind. Furthermore, he has 
learned that action and initiative can be dangerous if not carried out 
under specific orders, and the whole Soviet system is so centralised that 
such orders can normally be given only through a bureaucratic machine 
whose controls are remote and often disconnected from the practical 
needs of the hour and place. The result is negligence on the one side 
and overdoing on the other. Incidentally, the shocking conditions in 
the forced labour camps must partly be ascribed to this rather than 
deliberate cruelty : high rates of death and disability are not in the 
interest of an administration so much in need of efficient labour. 

Attempts at increasing food production by opening up new agricul- 
tural areas in the far north, where a new population composed of 
convicts and conscripts has to be fed almost exclusively with supplies 
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brought from Southern and Central Russia, have so far been unsuccess- 
ful. It will be remembered that recently, by order of the Kremlin, the 
principles of biology itself were to be revised to make possible, in theory, 
the production of crops suitable for cultivation north of the Arctic 
Circle, and when the scientists refused to play, a third-rate junior 
biologist in the person of Lysenko was appointed as a figurehead to 
direct research work on the lines prescribed. Meanwhile, partly in 
connection with other factors, the main official line of search for new 
production turned in a different direction. The attention of the 
planners was focused on the dry steppes and deserts east of the Volga 
and the Caspian and in the south, where all that was needed for cultiva- 
tion was water, power and labour. Part of the relevant plans are of 
long standing, and had only to be produced from the shelves and 
brought up to date. The present action is parallel to, and a continua- 
tion of, the forest belt scheme announced last year and intended to 
increase the agricultural yield of lands already under cultivation but 
suffering from drought and soil erosion. Seen against this background 
the primary object of the new dams on the Volga, Amu Darya and 
Dnieper is irrigation. Power will be a by-product, although one of 
essential importance. Recruitment of manpower for the new schemes 
(requirements will run into millions) is already in full swing, and this 
is one of the purposes of the new '' super-kolkhozes " which will set 
free a very substantial amount of agricultural labour. The conscripts 
will not return to their native parts after the completion of the dams 
and canals, etc., but will be used to colonise the reclaimed deserts. 
Cloaked under the customary ready-to-wear popular enthusiasm for 
the new great undertakings, a new vast scheme of deportation and 
forced labour comes into being, comparable in scope only to that 
resulting from the collectivisation drive twenty years ago. 

The new irrigation laws published only a few weeks before the 
hydro-technical schemes became public are drastic and have far- 
reaching implications. Under these laws, only the mainirrigationcanals 
will remain permanent features ; secondary water arteries and ditches 
become liable to levelling each year after the end of the irrigation period 
and will be dug afresh in the spring. The yearly levelling and re-digging 
can of course be achieved only by mechanised means, which is all in 
accordance with the policy adopted since the inauguration of farm 
. collectivisation, the idea being that the farmer should be divorced 
from the land now owned by the State, and depend for his livelihood 
entirely on machines also owned and controlled by the State, in the 
same way as the industrial worker. It is probable that for the reason 
dealt with below, great efforts will be made for electrically operated 
agricultural machinery to take the place of oil-driven equipment. The 
pushing of the electrical tractor, introduced last year to the full-blast 
accompaniment of the propaganda drums, in spite of nearly insur- 
mountable difficulties in the way of its large-scale use, indicates a 
crucial problem of Soviet economy. 

It has already been said that after the completion of collectivisation, 
Soviet farming in the main productive areas had come fully to depend 
on the tractor for cultivation and harvesting. The addition of new 
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agricultural areas reclaimed from the barren steppes of the south and 
east carries this development even further, while the present steps 
towards complete ''industrialisation " of farming are bound to 
increase the importance of mechanised operations also in the old farm- 
lands. As a result, Russia’s entire production of food, except the 
semi-nomad cattle husbandry in Central Asia and inland fishing, will 
depend on oil fuel; and Russia is short of oil. 

Production of petroleum, now running at an estimated rate of 37 
million tons per annum, is far below the level of what would be required 
if planned demand were not drastically curtailed to fit supply. As an 
illustration, the third Five-Year Plan, whose operation was interrupted 
by the last war, had originally put oil production and demand at 60 
million tons in the fifth year. This figure was halved not long before the 
war when it became apparent that it was unrealistic, chiefly because 
the results of the new oilfields in the Volga region, generally known as 
* Second Baku," were disappointing. The consequence has now been 
enforced return to Lenin's pet idea of general electrification of Russia's 
expanses, although the plan of bringing petroleum output up to 60 
million tons a year by, say, 1960 has not been abandoned. By the 
time, however, when this target will be reached (if indeed it will be 
reached at all), it may well be again behind the ever-growing demand 
to which the requirements of mechanised agriculture and transport in 
the territories now to be reclaimed will form an important addition. 

Reverting to our main subject, the following are the successive 
measures which have been taken since the beginning of the Stalin era 
to industrialise agriculture : 


Collectivisation and Machine-Tractor Stations ... Se 1929-32 
Lysenko Movement ... its ns E wes ces .. 1948 
Forest Belts ... 26 ia Se eee -. 1949 
Integration of. Collective Farms... sak 3 “ce ee 950 


Irrigation Laws -. 1950 
New Irrigation and Hydro-electric Scheme for the East and South 1950-7 


The objectives of the last two schemes can be put as follows, in their 
order of priority : 

I. Increase of food production ; 

2. Progress in the transformation of farming into a food-producing 
industry, and of the.farming population into a movable industrial 
labour force ; 

3. Progressive levelling of the density of population over the whole 
territory of the Soviet Union ; 

4. -Progress in the substitution of electric energy for oil. 


To these objectives, which are mainly economic and social, a political 
aim can be added. It is the breaking up of actual and potential nuclei 
of'resistance, which have gradually been formed in the old kolkhozes, 

by disruption of the texture of the population. Personal and family 
connections, old and newly formed, are being severed, and the tendency 
of establishing individual farmsteads in the framework of the kolkhoz 
is nipped in the bud. The drive towards ‘‘full Communism,” so often 
mistaken in the West for a mere propaganda slogan, is a. harsh reality.- 
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It will again mean expulsion, misery and privation on a large scale 
for many millions who, with the age-old endurance and long-sufferance 
of the Russian people, had.cut their losses, succeeded in settling down 
under the new conditions of ' “collective ” life, had survived the 
savagery of the last war, and just begun to look forward to a spell of 
more restful living for their own humble needs. Now all such hopes 
are dashed, and ahead of those who entertained them lies an arduous 
march to a new effort in the treadmill of Bolshevism. 
` H. FRISCH. 


CHARLES BRANDON—GENTLEMAN 
ADVENTURER 
‘ OMPOUNDED .almost wholly of ambition, vigour and vice, 
( Charles Brandon cut a conspicuous figure throughout the joint 
‘lifetime of himself and his intimate, Henry VIII, steering a 
tortuous, self-seéking course with no-mean dexterity. He was of non- 
patrician stock. He presented an admirable personal appearance. He 
was a first-class.man of arms. He-became a duke and married a queen. 
His ancestor came out of Normandy in the train of one William de 
Warren, a commander.in the invading army of William the Conqueror. 
This noble de Warren was provided with a vast tract of confiscated land 
in East Anglia. On part.of this estate one of his.troopers, whose Norman 
name is not recorded, settled down to a-life of farming close to a small 
township called Brandon, on the Suffolk border, and assumed this as his 
family name. Here his descendants lived and flourished on the soil 
throughout the succeeding four centuries, until some time towards the 
end: of the reign of Henry V we find one William Brandon of that ilk 
receiving the honour of knighthood. During the Wars of the Roses this 
personage appears to have lent money first to the Yorkists and then 
to the Lancastrians, finally throwing all his weight and influence into 
the scale of the latter in support of the Earl of Richmond, he who 
ultimately became King Henry VII. This William married Elizabeth 
Wingfield, who was a kinswoman of the noble house of Norfolk. Their 
son, also named William, is recorded as having held the conspicuous 
office of standard-bearer to Henry of Richmond at the Battle of Bos- 
worth and there to have met his death in personal combat with Richard 
III, which event appears to have been his outstanding claim to fame. 
It was this second William who was the father of our Charles Brandon, 
whom King Henry VII thereafter took into his family as a boy and 
brought up with his own son Henry. Thus began a friendship which 
survived unimpaired throughout their joint lives. > 
As a young man Charles is said to have presented -a'most taking 
appearance, being of lofty stature, like Henry -his crony, and of 
uncommon muscular strength. In early manhood he went warfaring to 
France, gaining laurels in Henry's company at the Battle. of the Spurs 
and also, it is recorded, taking part in one or two sea-fights for the sake 
ofvariety. There is nothing to show. how this gallant comported himself 
on.the dancing-floor, but no doubt he could grace a galliard or cut.a 
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caper with the best, as was expected of a courtier in those days. As he 
developed physically, Charles became an adept with the lance, ca 

off prize after prize in the lists at home and abroad. In this field he had 
a close rival in his royal friend Henry. Whether singly or in partnership 
nobody could withstand these two. On one notable occasion in France . 
they succeeded in vanquishing all opponents in a tourney in which the 
very flower of French chivalry was engaged, and this under the admiring 
gaze of numerous ladies of the highest degree, notable amongst them 
being the young Princess Mary, second sister of Henry VIII and a 
future Queen of France. As in the case of Katherine of Valois and 
Owen Tudor, love here had its birth at the tilting field, for Mary was so, 
carried away by the valour of Charles Brandon that a secret passion for 
this dashing fellow came to nest in her young bosom, a passion that 
waxed until in the fullness of time she had her way with him. Thus, 
as throughout all ages, we find the fair proffering their favours to the 
brave. 

The progress of this romance was not all plain sailing, as it so jeldosd 
“is. Henry had for reasons of high policy designed his attractive younger 

sister for marriage with Louis XII, King of France, a physically 
deficient though mild-mannered man then in his early fifties. Mary 
Tudor, on the other hand, was only eighteen. Against this repugnant 
marital project our young princess set up all the resistance in the power 
of her family vein of obstinacy. But this was of no avail when opposed 
to the iron will of her royal brother, who either by persuasion or the 
weight of his regal authority, or a blend of the two, succeeded finally 
in securing his sister's acquiescence, and then only in the nature of a 
pact, to wit that as and when the French King should take leave of 
this world, or Mary should otherwise find herself again free, she should 
be at liberty to wed with whom she pleased. In the back of her crafty 
young mind she nurtured a vision of Charles Brandon. Henry appears 
to have known nothing about this state of his sister's heart and readily 
consented to the condition she imposed, good-humouredly assuring the 
ruffled girl that did she but meet his wishes in respect of the French 
alliance she could marry a serving-man if she chose. 

That Charles Brandon himself knew as little as did Henry at this 
juncture as to how the wind was blowing is quite probable, to give 
the devil his due. He had already contracted a marriage some time 
previously with a lady considerably his senior in years, Lady Mortimer, 
a widow of substantial means, which Charles lost no time in dissipating. 
Hardly a twelvemonth had, elapsed when he manceuvred to have the 
marriage set aside on the suspiciously transparent plea of “ affinity," 
there being some obscure blood connection between him and the lady. 
He accomplished his fell purpose by what were loosely regarded as 
“legitimate " means, and promptly married a woman to whom he had 
been betrothed prior to his first marriage. His new wife presented him 
with two daughters in a remarkably short space of time and left him 
a widower within two years of their union. The bereaved Charles now 
applied himself assiduously to the task of finding another heiress with 
whom he could link up and who would serve to provide him with the 
financial backing essential to the expensive kind of existence he was 
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leading and in which he had been nurtured. In this new quest he seems 
to have encountered one or two rebuffs. For, apart from the man’s 
personal desirability and assured position beside the throne, his reputa- 
tion was by this time somewhat tarnished. 

It was at this juncture that a stroke of good fortune befell him. The 
King was graciously pleased to create Charles Brandon Duke of Suffolk 
in recognition of his services whilst on a diplomatic mission to Flanders. 
This signal honour hoisted its gratified recipient into an economic 
position more in keeping with his tastes and way of life, for, together 
with the patent of nobility, his affable sovereign had presented him with 
vast estates scattered over several counties, which ‘property had 
formerly been vested in the semi-royal house of de la Pole, the head of 
which, named Reginald, had but lately been executed for treason and 
his lands forfeited to the Crown. The avaricious Charles (or Suffolk as 
we must now call him) was now all set for a glorious career. There were 
no heights he could not scale, provided he watched his step. 

As the first State event signalising his newly acquired honours, Suffolk 
made the journey to France as a prominent member of Princess Mary’s 
entourage on the occasion of her departure to become the bride of 
Louis XII. Prolonged and sumptuous festivities marked the royal 
nuptials. Manly sports were not overlooked. Herein, as formerly, 
Suffolk was well to the fore in the lists, engaging a whole series of 
opponents whom he succeeded with almost monotonous regularity in 
unhorsing with his lance with consummate ease and with that air of idle 
grace that denotes the champion and prompts the onlooker to believe 
that he can do this sort of thing any morning before breakfast or whilst 
thinking of something else. The effect upon the fair spectators was 
electrical, not omitting one in particular seated in the royal box by the 
side of her husband the King. For indeed her first glimpse of her royal 
spouse had given Mary the shock of her young life. He was the ugliest 
man she had ever seen. Not only was he afflicted with elephantiasis but 
suffered from a repulsive skin affection of a scrofulous nature. It was 
naturally an immense relief to the young Queen tofind that this marriage 
of hers to this monstrosity was to be one in name only and that out of a 
natural kindliness and delicacy her husband refrained from obtruding 
his personal attentions on her. She had, however, to undergo certain 
kissing bouts, but as each such.caress bestowed by her was traded 
seriatim for as many handfuls of diamonds, pearls or rubies borne on a 
tray by the infatuated bridegroom, the lady contrived to bear up under 
the ordeal with commendable fortitude. Nor was she in any sense un- 
grateful for this unparalleled largess, amounting in value to the equiva- 
_ lent of a round million pounds in our money of to-day. Indeed the young 
Queen came to feel some sort of affection for the unhappy, frustrated 
King, who had fallen hopelessly in love with her, for it is said that she 
nursed him tenderly through an illness. Grateful also must she have 
been that the man made no marital demands upon her. Nevertheless 
for her to witness the redoubtable Suffolk prancing and twinkling in the 
lists and doing in all knightly comers must have been a sight for sore 
eyes and a fan to her secret passion for him. 

Release from her marriage ties was not slow in coming, for within 
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‘four months of the union King Louis laid him down and died and Mary 

was free and still a maid. In accordance with the custom of the French 
court the young widow was now obliged to retire into strict seclusion, 
and there she stayed for several weeks. It is not clear whether Suffolk 
had access to her during the purdah period, or if so at what stage of it. 
At any rate he himself has left it on record that the courtship was 
tears (Suffolk says she “ “weeped : as ‘never I saw woman so weep ") quite 
bore him down and he “ could but obey." In point of fact the couple 
thereafter appear to have brought little prudence to bear on their 
relations, for the dowager Queen, coming upon them unawares, took 
such a poor yiew of the spectacle that met her astonished gaze that she 
peremptorily hustled the pair of them into a private chapel, hastily 
rounded up a cleric of sorts, together with one or two witnesses, and . 
saw, to it that they were joined in holy. wedlock out of hand. Louis had 
not been dead quite four months. 

It is not to be supposed that Suffolk was swung into this liaison 
willy-nilly or that a beautiful widow's tears had quite submerged his 
sense of the fitness of things. He must haye been well aware of the fact 
that Henry his King, had other and more momentous plans for pa 
' thatshe might make a second marriage of her own | choice. Rather are we 
forced to the conclusion that the ruthless, self-seeking Suffolk primarily 
consulted his own interest in this matter whilst adroitly laying all the 
blame on his royal bride, whom he, “ could only obey." Nevertheless 
now that the deed was,done he found himself in a distinctly, uneasy 
position, which must for a time have given him many a bad moment. 
How was Henry, going to react to, the disclosure ?- Suffolk knew him well 
Henry. deep down was ‘ever the autocrat, imbued: with an ineradicable 
sense of royalty and its sacrosanct character, and that marriage of one 
of the. blood-royal with one base-born was to, his way of thinking 
anathema, a species of sacrilege. Moreover, it was against the law. 
And Suffolk had done it, he who owed his poveren everything he was. 
and possessed. 

It devolved upon Cardinal Wolsey to prepare the ground. for the 
return of the guilty pair to England, Suffolk fawned upon the cardinal 
by letter from France, saluting him as ue My Lord, the reverence of 
God." Later on, this same grovelling Suffolk was to round upon Wolsey, 
when that prelate had forfeited the King's favour, in the same manner, 
as he was to fawn upon Anne Boleyn in the days of her ascendancy and 
then help to hound the wretched woman to her doom when she bad: 
fallen from the King’s grace. It took, several anxious weeks for Wolsey, 
to bring Henry round and reconcile him to the, misalliance. That his 
sister undertook to ‘turn over to him the entire contents of her jewel- 
case, worth a quarter of a, million. pounds, an immense sum in those 
times, had no doubt much to do with mollifying. Henry's ire. At any. 
rate he .greeted the, couple at Gravesend on their return with much 
warmth as though nothing untoward-had ‘happened. He was no. doubt 
glad to welcome his sister for her own sake, but equally, pleased: to get: his 
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hands on the treasure which she brought with her. For Henry was. hard: 
up and possessed besides the Tudor avidity for money, like his father 
before him, a trait which was to manifest itself also i in the character of: 
his daughter Queen Elizabeth. 

The marriage of Mary and Suffolk was blest with a son and two 
daughters. The son lived to be only twelve years.of age and his untimely 
death reacted adversely on his mother’s health and spirits. Suffolk, 
moreover, having gained what he wanted, was not over-attentive to his 
wife, which must have been to her a source of private sorrow. They 
lived apart a good deal of the time, Mary evincing a' preference for 
residence in the country. The marriage lasted twenty years, nevertheless, 
and on her deathbed Mary had the solace of the presence of her married 
daughter Frances, wife of Henry Grey, Marquis of Dorset, and later 
mother of the ill-starred Lady Jane Grey. Mary's remains were interred 
in the Abbey of Bury St. Edmunds. It is said that her grave-was opened 
some two hundred years later and that the coffin revealed the embalmed 
body in a perfect state of preservation with great tresses of fair hair 
: still adhering to the head. Her daughter Frances, Marchioness of Dorset 
and later wife of one Adrian Stokes, a young man of no account, lies 
buried in a tomb displaying her effigy in marble i in St. Edmund's chapel 
in Westminster Abbey. 

The irrepressible Suffolk we find once more on the prowl for a suitable 
heiress some eighteen months after his wife's death. This time.his fancy 
lighted on one Lady: Katherine Willoughby D’Eresby, daughter of the 
peer of that name and his Spanish wife. The girl was only fifteen years 
of age at the time, while Suffolk himself was nearer fifty. One is in- 
stinctively overtaken by a touch of aversion in.contemplatinga marriage 
so oddly assorted. But this kind of thing was a commonplace in that 
day, more especially in high circles, and may be partly explained by the 
relatively: shorter expectation of life then as compared with our own 
times. Death was an early and frequent visitor in practically every 
household in that age. This marriage was blest with two sons, neither of 
whom survived to adult years. Suffolk himself died in 1545 after a long 
illness. He appears latterly to have suffered from a variety of ailments, 
' including gout and dropsy. He was survived by his last wife, his two 
daughters, Frances and Eleanor, and his two granddaughters, the 
younger sisters of Lady Jane Grey. Only in the fourth succeeding 
generation did.a male descendant appear on the scene and survive to 
manhood, in the person of William Seymour, Earl of Herttord, the 
grandson of Lady Katherine Grey, second daughter of Frances, Marchio- 
ness of Dorset. This young man became in time the husband of the ill- 
fated Arabella Stuart. The dukedom of Somerset was revived in his 
favour. But there was nobody left to perpetuate the Brandon patronym 
- of that branch of the family of which Suffolk had been the head. 

Morally Charles Brandon was without scruple or grace. He possessed, 
moreover, a strong vein of cruelty and vindictiveness. He was a time- 
server of the deepest dye and a dastard to boot. Avarice was the main- 
spring of his existence. Religion does not seem to have entered into his 
make-up, despite his long and intimate association with his friend and 
patron Henry VIII, who was himself profoundly devout, oftentimes 
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attending mass six times during the course of a day. Setting aside his 

prowess when armed with a lance and astride a war-horse, there can 

scarce be said a good word for Charles Brandon, except one may pay him 

the somewhat barren tribute of having preserved a life-long friendship 

with his hot-tempered and arrogant sovereign without ever having > 

fallen foul of him. In itself no mean achievement, all things considered. 
' MAURICE BURKE. 


FOREIGN AFFAIRS 
Í CHAOS AND CHALLENGE ` 


SHIP without a rudder is a menace both to itself and to 

AÅ tens. If one tried to imagine a situation in which not 
one ship but every ship floundered about without a rudder, 

one might think the exercise an unnecessary excursion into the 
macabre. But. we do metaphorically talk about Ships of State. 
Those ships do in their relationship with each other all plunge ahead ' 
without rudders. They do collide; they do produce a state of chaos 
and of horror beyond belief—except that, seeing it, suffering it, we 
have no alternative but to believe it. It is because there is no rudder 
that they cannot avoid a collision. For half a century we have 
heard disordered talk about “ independence ” as an ideal of a nation’s 
well-being—the Treaty of Versailles being largely motived by that 
ideal—yet it is the clear dictate of common sense that not independence 
at all but interdependence is the clue to well-being. A ship without a 
rudder has independence in full measure. What would be more import- 
ant would be co-operation and the avoidance of disaster by mutual 
contrivance. What is most important of all is that ships at sea and ships 
of State should be in a position not only negatively to avoid disaster 
but positively to help each other, if the need arise. Between nations 
such a need not only arises but is the basic and continuing condition of 
their prosperity. The world could not have been planned with a more 
obvious application of the principle that mutual help is the essence of 
the business in hand. Yet the centuries and the half-centuries pass, 
the disasters recur, and the nations persist, in the teeth of a truth 
they all recognise, and even pay lip-service to, in attempting to organise 
their security by applying the opposite tactic of preparation for war. 
How is this remarkable perversity to be explained ? The incidental 
display of nonsensical argument and of misguided emotion is of such a 
magnitude that the ordinary reason of ordinary people is outraged by 
it. On September 3oth last, which day was the first anniversary of the 
founding of the so-called People's Republic of China, the Foreign 
Minister of that State, Chou En-lai, made this remark in a public 
speech : : ‘‘ The Chinese people absolutely will not tolerate foreign 
aggression, nor will they supinely tolerate seeing their neighbours 
being savagely invaded by imperialists." Yet, as he knew, as everyone 
knew, it was his own communist fellows in North Korea who had 
invaded South Korea by crossing the parallel in the summer. In other 
words, a broadside reversal of the plain fact, a fact about which there 
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could not be an honest doubt, was made the occasion and the basis of 
a display of pretended indignation. Such a spectacle, which is neither 
exceptional nor rare in this context of the international vendetta 
but rather typifies the day-to-day experience, seems to defy all expec- 
tation of escape from the disorder, seems to block every avenue that 
leads to the daylight of common decency. For how can decency be 
built upon untruth? The folly, the mutual harm, the lack of good 
purpose, the proved and illustrated certainty of a quick nemesis—all 
this seems so unnecessary and so sharply at variance with the normal 
reasonableness of individual human beings in their contacts with each 
other that it presents a challenge to one's reason and to one's faith. 
It demands to be explained. 

After the experience of the first half of this twentieth century, 
the detail of the sordid vendetta has become a bore, despite the 
immeasurable extent of new calamity it potentially involves. It is 
almost as though hardship, grief and death had become the familiar 
spectres of international affairs, dumbly accepted and regarded as 
commonplace and inevitable. When the last Christmas of the half- 
century passed in a riot of blasphemy in the citadel of a materialist 
and atheist Power which has already enslaved half the world, and the 
dawn of a new half-century was greeted by the regimented minions 
of that Power with a chorus of cynical “ goodwill on earth," offered 
on condition that the human race was willing to accept the tyranny 
of the Godless men, the bitter cup seemed nearly full. What is it 
that has gone so deeply wrong in the affairs of nations ? What hope 
is there of redress? For the third time in living memory the major 
purpose of organised industry and science throughout the world is 
bent upon the production of the weapons of war, whose only function 
is impartial and mutual destruction. Whether we like it or not, 
whether or not the process be a sort of wallowing in the mud and horror 
of an experience we long to forget, there is no alternative to an examina- 
tion of conscience on everybody’s part. 

It were idle to pretend that we are here concerned merely with the 
normal truth that the world in its collective, as distinct from its 
individual, quality always was and presumably always will be a 
cockpit of disorder, the divine purpose of which is the fashioning of 
individual saints and the general prodding of the individual soul into 
a consciousness of its dependence upon God and into a recognition of 
the worthlessness (except for the’ divine purpose aforesaid) of the 
things of this world. In the prevailing excess of disorder there is some- 
thing more immediate and less mystical that dernands our attention. 
A sense of humour, which derives essentially from a sense of proportion, 
bids one distinguish between a routine disorder in worldly affairs and 
the now prevailing chaos which threatens to swamp all human affairs. 
It is the abnormal excess of disorder that bids man urgently examine 
his conscience, and probe the cause. Nor is it hard, if one do so in a 
realist spirit, to lay bare the historic cause of this historic distress, 
though it be harder, perhaps, yet by that token all the more 
urgently necessary, to put the remedial measures into operation. This 
thing is so gross and so crude that over-simplification is impossible. 

H 
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One has no alternative but to drive the research into the elementary 
facts. 

The primary circumstance constituting the problem for the work of 
international diplomacy is that the human race geographically is 
divided into different races and therefore different nations, differing in 
external physical quality, economic necessity, temperament, conven- 
tions and general outlook. At the same time the world’s amenities 
and commonly needed commodities of food and raw materials are 
correspondingly distributed. The elementary problem is to organise 
an exchange of the commodities, thus scattered, so that surpluses in 
the one part may balance shortages in the other. There is only a slight 
essential difficulty in such a problem, for common sense (provided by 
an all-seeing God for the purpose) bids one country exchange its 
surplus of, say, wheat for another country’s surplus of, say, steel. 
The fact is, under God’s perfect providence, that the earth yields 
everything that is needed, even on a maximum criterion, by the whole 
human race. The only exercise set by a loving but testing God for the 
God-given common sense of the human race is that they should equalise 
the inequalities of scattered distribution by the simple process of 
exchange. That is all. Such is the only essential function assigned by a 
benevolent and lenient God to His human creatures as the condition 
of their material comfort and well-being. But material well-being is 
not the end of life. There is a spiritual postulate of greater importance. 
If the human soul is to develop its appointed quality it must in its 
turn be given its appointed exercise. Hence the devil and his works, 
which transform an easy thing into a difficult thing. The transforma- 
tion none the less is an integral part of the process. What meaning 
could there be in the gift of free will if it were not that man, a human 
soul, were given the opportunity of choosing or rejecting the allure of 
evil things—of things which, out of the hypothesis, are attractive to 
man’s material appetite? The devil is clever and essential to the 
problem, else he could not have been provided, or permitted, by an 
all-wise, all-powerful and all-loving God. 

' So simple an analysis of the elementary condition of the pilgrim’s 
progress through his earthly sojourn yields the clue to the historic 
calamity of this twentieth century. From that same faith, man's 
belief, God-given, in the love of God, it follows that the calamity is the 
transient instrument of something good. Out of the devil himself 
comes ultimate good, for God is omnipotent. Therefore—the argument 
seems unanswerable—the greater the calamity, the greater the ulti- 
mate good. That is why our Lord's own advice, that we should love 
our enemies, even when, in duty bound and in accord with the essential 

' purpose, we must needs bestir ourselves to defeat their evil purpose, 
becomes not a paradox nor an insuperable difficulty but a common- 
place piece of logic and an elementary matter of fact, not in the least 
hard to grasp. Stalin may be loved with a good heart by those he' 
plans to destroy, though his intended: victims must, and will, frustrate 
his plans, to their own ultimate benefit. 

Stalin is the symbol, the challenge and the climax of the first half 
of the twentieth century. What does he symbolise except the fact that 
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half a century ago the human race in general chose to. fall to the devil's 
temptations and to adopt precisely the wrong policy in world affairs ? 
Selfish greed was the motive, not co-operation. The subsequent history 
was the logical outcome of that error. Hitler was an incidental, if 
belated, product of what was done in 1914; Stalin another. Those 
two names stand out in the chronicle, but neither the one nor the other 
had any sharé of responsibility for the original downward plunge in 
world affairs. When the process of world war started in 1914 Hitler 
was an obscure young man of twenty-five, working as an architect's 
draughtsman in Bavaria; Stalin, ten years older, was serving a 
sentence of exile in Northérn Siberia, the penalty for revolutionary 
agitation. The mere fact that the course of events which was started 
in rgr4 was destined to provide two such men with the congenial 
opportunity to lead the world a dance is in itself enough of a commien- 
tary on the moral quality of what took place in 1914. If it be stripped 
of the non-essentials, the choice made in that year may fairly be 
described as a competitive bid for the “ perishable goods” of this 
world, the dominant owner of those goods being Britain, the jealous 
challenger being Germany. The resultant clash was so far-reaching in 
its consequences that in the due course it involved the whole world. 
It has not yet spent itself, though nearly forty years have passed, and 
though the deterioration, moral, physical and economic, has passed 
through several differing phases. 

One of the interesting phases—interesting because it points a moral— 
was the craze that became fashionable after 1918 for what was called 
the self-determination of nations. In particular the cry was raised on 
behalf of those racial minorities of Central and South-Eastern Europe, 
the Czechs and Slovaks, the Serbs, Croats and Slovenes, who had been 
victimised by German and Magyar oppression, of the Poles, who had 
been victimised by both German and Russian oppression, and of the 
small Baltic races, the Estonians, Letts and Lithuanians, who had 
been victimised by Russia. The Treaty of Versailles was a very charter 
of liberation and independence for those small national entities. 
Independence, however, though an immediate postulate in the case of 
oppression, cannot be held to be an adequate end in itself. It is not 
enough. To-day, a generation later, who shall say that any of those 
liberated peoples are better off than they were? They have one and 
all fallen again, this time to the communist tyranny, whether of Tito 
or of Stalin. Their last state is worse than their first. They are the 
continuing victims of an international system that is wrong at the 
source. Who will deny that at any rate part of the motive that was at 
work among Germany's victors after the first world war was primarily 
anti-German, and that the objective fate of the small nations, though 
sincerely and sympathetically promoted, was none the less of an 
essentially secondary consideration ? And, above all, who shall doubt 
at this day that the fate of those small nations of Central and Eastern 
Europe was sealed by the insistence upon independence rather than 
upon that principle of interdependence upon which in fact depended 
their welfare ? After being torn asunder from each other they dis- 
covered their practical concern to be to reknit the threads of their 
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economic life. The old Austro-Hungarian Empire was brought low, 
it is true, by its inherent faults, undermined and made ramshackle 
by the self-seeking injustice of the privileged overlords—a fault which 
has-been a commonplace feature of our latterday civilisation, which, 
deriving from Christianity, has in some measure betrayed its inspira- 
tion—but there was something to be said, nevertheless, for the principle 
of an Austro-Hungarian, Danubian combination of small nationalities. 
Divided they fell. 

Once, however, a tradition of wrong motive becomes established and 
operative, the difficulty ot redress increases in a sort of snowball pro- 
gression, adding to its size by its own motion. Prejudices become inter- 
twined with human loyalties and other good human qualities to 
ensconce the wrong. Such a consideration explains in part the inherent 
difficulty of talk about Christian reunion, the split being fortified by 
four centuries of mixed human traditions. It explains in part the hold 
of a bad diplomatic tradition over the chancellories of the nations. It 
is arguable, and indeed demonstrable, that in such cases a severe shock 
is needed to redress the balance. The shock, moreover, is inevitable, 
because in the nature of things error is bound sooner or later to be 
corrected. To the minds of those who have been able and disposed to 
notice ordinary elementary things in the course of their experience it 
does not come as a surprise nor as a cause for despair, but rather as the 
normal method of redress, that the disorder in world affairs has issued 
in the particular sort of climax that now confronts us. 

There are two distinct chains of development to be recognised, though 
at certain points they meet and interact upon each other. On the one 
part there is the scientific development in the scope and power of 
armaments (a development which is capable of administering a shock 
to man's imagination) ; on the other, the spiritual development which 
sharpens the outline of what is at stake to such an effect that it is 
impossible to mistake it. At the turn of the half-century The Times, 
for instance, was publishing letters to the editor about the religious 
nature of the present conflict, about its implication of war between 
good and evil ; and in his Christmas Day broadcast the King remarked 
'" ,. .if our world is to survive in any sense that makes survival worth 
while, it must learn to love, not to hate, to create, not to destroy. We 
stand at the beginning of a new half-century. Man will have to decide 
between these two creeds—perhaps the most momentous choice that 
he has had to make in his whole history." There is little doubt that the 
climax of an ideologically atheist challenge to our civilisation is adminis- 
tering a shock to our complacency. The logic of the climax is both 
inexorable and fascinating. Having chosen to pursue materialist 
selfish ends through the means of political organisation tor war, and 
having to that end invested political governments with excessive and 
even total power, the harassed peoples of the world not only find them- 
selves chained inescapably to the political tyranny they themselves 
originally set up but find, too, that the tyranny has gone on to claim 
their total undivided allegiance, to the exclusion of God Himself. 
Hitler told the German people that they must choose between himself 
and Christ. Stalin offers no choice, but crushes opposition. On the 
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other part the peoples find that the weapons of war upon which they 
had placed their reliance for the achievement of their materialist 
objects have been developed into so fearsome and uncontrollable a 
potency that they no longer can be regarded as an offensive weapon 
against the enemy but have become an equal menace to him that 
launches them. Material and spiritual developments, in short, conspire 
to trap the erring human race in its own trap, to hoist it with its own 
petard. Stalin is logic personified. 

If in 1914 the two most powerful nations of Europe, and thereafter 
the nations of the whole world, chose to ignore their Lord and Maker, 
and, instead of bending their energy and goodwill to mutual help and 
service, plunged into competitive acquisitiveness and destruction, what 
more logical than that the instruments of that nefarious purpose, 
namely, the political governments of the world, should take the bit 
between their teeth, should claim totelitarian power, and declare war 
on God Himself? To declare war on the source of one's own welfare 
and intelligence goes a step beyond the mere cutting off of one's nose 
to spite one's face ; it amounts to suicide. What the world to-day is 
forced to contemplate i is the certainty that, unless it draws back at the 
eleventh hour, it is about to plunge into nothing less remarkable than 
suicide : a suicide not merely of a materialist implication, self-inflicted 
by an atomic bomb, but of a spiritual implication as well, self-inflicted 
by the enthronement of political tyranny over the spirit of men. The 
Christian tradition was always of a simple purport for the guidance of 
men in their practical provision for the means of welfare on earth. It 
has taught consistently that what is due to Cesar should be rendered 
unto Cesar, and that what is due to God should be rendered unto God. 
There is a law of the land in which one lives. There is a law of God. 
Both must be observed : with this proviso, that if the law of the land 
transgress the law of God, the allegiance of the subject must be denied 
to the State, and given to God. That is the Christian way of life. The 
challenge to it, developed and brought to an issue in the first half of 
this twentieth century, comes in the form of swollen competence 
claimed by governments ; not only by the communist Russian Govern- 
ment and its satellites but by Western Governments too in their 
different temperament and degree. . 

-What calls for redress is the political monster of this spreading 
tyranny, an essentialy atheist tyrenny because it wages what the. 
Pope has called a “ revolt against God." As pears grow on pear trees, 
so the fruits of this Godless age are Godless : evil, ugly, sinister, lacking 
the abundance of welfare and happiness that a loving God has prepared 
for His creatures, conditioned only by the duty and the responsibility 
of doing what He bade them do in order to reap the harvest. If a 
farmer, instead of sowing the seed and tending the land, spends his 
time in riotous orgy, he reaps no harvest from his land. If the nations 
of the earth, instead of carrying out God's law of mutual love and help, 
abandon themselves to what the King on Christmas Day called hatred 
and destruction, they do not reap the harvest of God's promised 
abundance. They sink into the sort of misery and adversity that now 
holds them in its grip. The worst part of the misery is the sense Of 
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hopelessness in the working of the diplomatic machinery. On the one 
hand, it is recognised in theory that, rather than muddle into still 
another war, it would be better to make some sort of deal with Russia— 
an opinion held apparently by Mr. Nehru as well as by Mr. Bevin and 
Mr. Attlee—and that therefore the representatives of Peking, who are 
mere puppets of Moscow, should be admitted to the United Nations. 
On the other hand, it is known with some certainty that the admission 
of Peking to-Lake Success would merely strengthen the Russian bloc 
in its policy of disrupting the United Nations itself, and of using the 
propagandist opportunity to undermine the foundations of the 
Christian West. The truth is that Moscow, being denuded of moral 
motive, is known to be unscrupulous and insincere, concerned only 
by hook or by crook to achieve its wicked ends. This tragedy of high 
diplomacy is manifested at every turn. When Russia makes no 
pretence of respecting the truth, when everyone knows that the 
Kremlin regards diplomacy as a means of war in which “all is fair,” 
and when, moreover, the Kremlin feels no resentment when its words 
are rejected as worthless, because the only important thing in the 
eyes of the Kremlin is that the words should duly perform their 
function as a smoke screen to conceal the Kremlin's actions: how in 
such circumstances can there be any hope of an accommodation with 
Russia? Indeed there is not. 

Mr. Nehru knows as well as Mr. Attlee or Mr. Bevin that it is impos- 
sible to reach an understanding with Stalin. They know that Stalin 
is interested only in the concessions they make to him, such as the 
admission of the Peking communists to the United Nations; and that 
the moment such concessions are made they will be turned against 
those who made them. No doubt Mr. Attlee and Mr. Nehru have no 
object in their policy beyond the’ gaining of time, their opportunist 
calculation no doubt being that in a hideous'world (made hideous by 
contemporary man) every day that passes without open war on 
Russia's part is a day gained for sanity. There is something to be said 
for such an argument, because no one can foretell what factors may 
creep into the future situation to save our bacon. The philosophy of 
taking no heed for the morrow has a partly Christian sanction ; but it 
has to be firmly understood that the sanction is only partial. To 
believe utterly and without reserve in the love of God is one of man's 
highest achievements ; but the common sense given to man by God 
is given for a purpose. Man must perform his own small part, if God 
is to perform His big part. At a moment in the history of the world 
when an issue is clearly joined between good and evil, when the issue 
cannot be dodged, when neutrality is impossible, and when com- 
promise spells defeat (as is always the case in man's encounter with 
evil) then procrastination is not enough to constitute a policy. The 
recent series of notes that have passed between Moscow on the one part 
and Washington, London and Paris on the other are typical of what 
happens in every aspect of the relationship between East and West. 
Moscow proposes a conference on Germany, attacks the West for 
mobilising a German army, protests that the purpose of such mobilisa- 
tion cannot be defensive, because there is no danger from Russia that 
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calls for defence, etc. The Western capitals waste time in arguing the © 
poirit, though they know that their arguments will merely be twisted 
into propaganda for use behind the curtain against themselves, the 
while Moscow continues the training of its ‘own armed hordes both in 
Eastern Germany and throughout Eastern Europe. Why waste time ? 
The better argument would counsel a refusal to bandy words with a 
‘Power that attaches no importance to truth or to honour ; and would 
further counsel a refusal to admit either Moscow's satellites or Moscow 
itself into the United Nations, where the Russian object is known to 
‘be destructive. There is full ground in the text of the Charter for the 
expulsion of Russia from the United Nations: a step that would 
probably have a more deterrent effect upon Russia than the weak 
throwing of sops, the effect of which is merely to confirm the men of 
the Kremlin in the contempt they show for the statesmen of the West. 
If we refuse to hold truck with the dévil, God will sustain us: that is 
the way'of faith. But the refusal must cóme first. 

The operative method of the redress will then come thigh the 
chastened quality of individual men and women, as do all the great . 
deliverances of the human race from threatened evil. His Majesty 
expressed that truth in memorable words: “.. . it is on each indivi- 
dual effort," he said on Christmas Day, “that the safety and happiness 
of the whole depends ...the choice will be made not as the result of 

any abstract political theory but through the way of life, the way of 
thought, that each one of us practises at home," It is the faith of the 
individual person, leavening the political mass, that alone can establish 
moral principle as the instrument of international relations—for what 
are politics but the collective expréssion of htiman quality ?—and that 
moral principle constitutes the rudder for lack of which:our ships of 
State go on floundering. When the Christian West has established moral 
principle as its instrament, and when Moscow has abandoned its 
opposite principle, then only can there be profitable negotiation 
between the two for a settlement of diplomatic problems. Irideed, thosé 
problems would thereby be almost automatically settled. : 

January xxth, 1951. GEORGE GLASGOW. 


LITERARY SUPPLEMENT 


. THE ROOSEVELT EPIC* 

Although Mr. John Gunther has never aspired to the broad sweep of 
academic historical interpretation and scientific historiography, his every 
work'constitutes the raw material of history. His is the intellectual equip- 
ment of a trained observer ; hisisa training nurtured in the skilled craftsman- 
ship of journalism and illumined by an intuitive flair for facet and fact. 
Roosevelt in Retrospect : A Profile in History exemplifies his wide range of 
gifts, meticulousness, scrupulous fairness, vitality rising to gusto, equability 
of temperament and equitability in presentation. 

Here we have Roosevelt, victor for four Presidential terms, performing 
seven major constitutional functions, chief of State, chief of foreign relations, 


* Roosevelt in Retrospect : A Profile in History. By John Gunther. Hamish Hamilton. 
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head of the Administration, military commander-in-chief (and, as the wags 
said, political “ commando-in-chief "), head of his political party, leading 
spokesman of national opinion, and an “ educator" who “ expanded and 
enlarged the róle of the Presidency as no President before him." Here we 
have the story of his talented, tireless and inflexibly liberal wife and what is 
charmingly designated “the novitiate of the young patrician.” Then 
follow the story of the conquest of affliction in which he learned that there is 
“ nothing to fear except fear " ; the Democrat resurgence after the Al Smith 
debacle, the banking crisis and the Hundred Days, the New Deal and its 
consolidation as social legislation and the struggle with the nine old men of 
the Supreme Court. (Usually, by the way, the judgments of Brandeis, the 
eldest, and Cardozo supported the New Deal.) Here, too, we have the period 
of orderly change founded on rule by popular and Congressional majority, 
next the period in which, in international affairs, the President was so far 
ahead of public opinion that he was constrained to manipulate it into 
following him, and, finally, the period from 1941-45 of rule by mass consent. 

As with Wilson, Clemenceau, Lloyd George, Churchill, Herriot, Venizelos 
and Smuts, Roosevelt’s international reputation stood, and stands, higher 
than his national reputation, and Mr. Gunther pays just tribute to him as 
internationalist and as part-architect of victory. It is the measure of his 
work as “ educator " in world affairs that, even in November 1950, in the 
mid-Congressional elections, nearly six years since he died, and after eighteen 
years of Democrat ascendancy, semi-isolationist Republicans of the genus 
Taft-McCarthy, despite solid gains, have failed to provoke the erosion of 
their party’s internationalist wing. Small wonder that the inimitable Bob 
Hope could have exclaimed in 1940: “ Willkie has his eye on the Presidential 
chair, but look what Roosevelt has on it!” 


SEVENTEENTH-CENTURY ENGLISH 
LITERATURE* 


It is no wonder that an historian of Miss Wedgwood's quality should have 
felt sufficiently attracted to the seventeenth century to single it out as her 
special province both of personal study and interpretation to others, For, 
with what she aptly styles its '' exuberant activity, experiment in politics, 
investigation into natural sciences, speculation in religion and argument 
everywhere," this turbulent, troublous, triumphant period, with its revolu- 
tionary changes and chances, disasters and defeats, cannot but appeal with 
peculiar force to any thoughtful and sympathetic modern scholar, gifted like 
Miss Wedgwood with the sensitive historic instinct to discern the kinship 
between that period and our own. At first glance there would seem to be 
elements in the seventeenth century’s mental climate likely to discourage 
tather than foster the growth of a great literature—for example, a fratricidal 
war which made practical and painful intrusions into the lives of literary 
men and the prolonged stormy post-war conditions which dethroned and 
destroyed some of the most honoured and honourable literary ideas and 
ideals. But in spite of this (and perhaps even partly because of this) the 
literature of the seventeenth century is not only distinguished for its high 
quality but also for its abundant quantity. 

In her necessarily very short survey of those fertile hundred years Miss 
Wedgwood has had to contend with the initial difficulty of compressing a 
big theme into a narrow compass without either crushing out its vitality or 


* Seventeenth-Century English Literature. By C. V. Wedgwood. Home University 
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distorting its proportions. Less skilful chroniclers might easily have reduced 
their chronicle to a mere annotated catalogue of contemporary writers and 
their writings or, on the other hand, might have made it consist of an 
exhaustive and spreadful analysis of a few chosen masterpieces. But in Miss 
Wedgwood’s learned yet sprightly little volume we get a vivid and inclusive 
picture of the full-flowered field of literature in Jacobean and Caroline times, 
with special chapters devoted to “ the strange and solitary figure of Milton," 
to Restoration verse and drama, and the later evolution of English prose. 
The whole treatise flows for the most part as easily and lucidly as a narrative, 
with not a little of a good narrative's exciting surprises. 

The many diverse figures that move across the Paen Paka and 
Donne, Bacon and Burton, Heywood and Ford, the Fletchers and the 
Vaughans, Wycherley and Otway, Cowley and Dryden, Pepys and Evelyn, 
Taylor and Traherne, Butler with his Hudibras and Bunyan with the . 
Pilgrim s Progress (the last-named work felicitously defined by Miss Wedg- 
wood as “ the only great novel of the seventeenth century ’’), with at least a 
hundred others of more or less renown, pass beforé our eyes, briefly, indeed, 
but seldom so cursorily as to prevent our recognition of them as they lived 
and live forever. The limits of space occasionally force her to whet without 
satisfying the reader’s curiosity. Many of us, for instance, would like to have 
heard more of the tragic fate of the Gaelic poet, Pierce Ferritor, and to have 
sampled the sinister charm of a certain macabre little street-song, only 
mentioned in passing, but apparently popular in , lague-ridden times and 
significantly entitled “ The Shaking of the Sheets.” Perhaps it is as well to 
. be able to rise from this delightful meal with an.appetite left for a further 
course which it is to be hoped that Miss Wedgwood will soon e up to us. 

. M. Hort. 


A VICTORIAN PROPHET* 


Recent years have seen a revival of interest in the thought and influence 
of F. D. Maurice, and Professor H. G. Wood's Dole Lectures fali into their 
place among several other works on the subject. It must be said at once that 
Mr. Wood's book is quite the best of the studies, both with regard to its 
comprehensiveness and to its insight. As we should expect, be has given us 
an account of Maurice's intellectual and spiritual contribution which is 
distinguished by sympathetic understanding and by an admirable and easy 
style. There have been many estimates of Maurice’s importance as one of the 
leading ‘‘ Christian Socialists,” but his theology and philosophy of religion 
have not received equal attention. A great merit of Professor Wocd’s lectures 
is that they give a clear account of the controversies in which he was engaged 
and set them in the context of the movements of the period. The author does 
not make the mistake of taking for granted that the reader knows all about 
Newman’s theory of Development or Mansel’s Bampton Lectures. Nor 
again does he assume that Newman and Mansel were wholly in the wrong. 
The unhappy conflict between good men which led to Maurice’s ejection from 
his two chairs at King’s College, London, is fairly described, and Mr. Wood. 
does not fail to note that that College has at least “ built the sepuichre ” of its 
repudiated prophet by establishing a lectureship in his honour. 

The difference between the theological climate of 1850 and 1950 could not 
be more forcibly illustrated than by a comparison between the opinions on 
„eternal punishment which got Maurice into trouble and the writings of some 
“of the most orthodox present-day Anglican divines. But, in fact, the dis- 
cussions of Newman’s theory of the development of dogma and of Mansel’s 
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attempt to base traditional Christian doctrine on philosophical agnosticism 
are far more interesting, because they are relevant to issues which are still 
alive. No one doubts now that Christianity and its creed have developed. The 
question what is and what is not a legitimate development is very much with 
us, and Maurice's treatment of the nature and place of dogma has real value 
to-day. Still more perhaps is this relevance obvious in the Mansel controversy. 
The late Edwin Bevan in his last book gave considerable light to Mansel's 
contention that the absolute is unknowable, in the sense that all philo- 
sophical affirmations must be infected with error, when he was considering 
the necessary function of symbolism in religion. The day has passed when: 
Mansel could be dismissed on the ground that he was the intellectual precursor 
of Herbert Spencer. In these days of Logical Positivism and Existentialism 
the problem of the nature of religious knowledge is once more at the centre of 
debate. Though what Maurice has to say on this topic hardly goes to the root 
of the matter, it is interesting and worth reading. Mr. Wood does not, of 
course, neglect the more personal and practical aspects of Maurice's career. 
He makes us understand why Maurice left Unitarianism and became an 
Anglican. He gives us an excellent account of Maurice's educational enter- 
prises and ideals and, above all, he leaves us with an enhanced admiration and 
respect for his hero. We reflect, at the end, how deplorable it is that the 
Anglican Church should have no authorised list of its saints and doctors, for 
assuredly F. D. Maurice should be numbered among them. 
Dr. W. R. Mattuews, Dean of St. Paul's. 


WHERE ANGELS PASS* 


An old folk-belief attributed the sudden and apparently inexplicable 
pauses which occasionally interrupt the flow of conversations to the passing 
of an unseen Angel who, as it were, brushed the conversationalists with 
his wing and reduced them to reverential silence. M. Daniel-Rops has 
elaborated this idea by declaring that those mysterious moments of insight 
and cosmic clairvoyance which most of us have, at some time, experienced, 
may also be caused by some Invisible Presence, some compelling spiritual 
influence which, lifting us out of the narrow region of our everyday existence, 
affords us a fleeting glimpse of the wide vistas of Eternity. Unfortunately, 
such revelations come very seldom and last a tantalisingly short while. 
The author of this thoughtful and stimulating little collection of essays on 
poets and poetical methods suggests that one of the best and most direct 
ways of inducing the “ passing Angels" to visit us more frequently and 
remain with us longer lies in contact and communion with the true seers, 
the poets. He assures us, for our greater encouragement, that between the 
implicit unformulated poetry latent in all human beings and the formal 
achievements of the actual poets there exists a secret relationship, a perpetual 
method of exchange, so that: a mutual understanding is both possible and. 
profitable. For poets share with us the self-same human nature, and a poet, 
as Wordsworth reminds us, is only a man speaking to his less articulate 
fellow-men. Of the essays here collected some are concerned with poetry 
in the abstract, its implications, inspirations and methods of expression, 
others with poetry expressed in personalities—in individual poets (such as 
Rilke, Holderlin, Rimbaud and their like) whose careers and characters 
more or less illustrate the principles and purposes of their elected art. It is 
probable that most readers—at any rate, in this country—will prefer the 
more personal chapters and turn to them with keener interest and apprecia- 


- * Where Angels Pass. By Daniel-Rops. Translated from the French by Emma 
Craufurd. Cassell. 9s. 6d. : : 
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tion. Not that M. Daniel-Rops has nothing worth while to say on the 
abstract tlieme he has chosen, but it is with personalities that he and his 
style are at their best, that his enthusiasm is more infectious and his human 
sympathies more apparent. The really excellent chapter on “ Poetry and the 
Gift of Prophecy " includes, however, a considerable personal element, 
with some interesting and out of the common details about the poets in 
whom the gift specially manifested itself. The translation reads smoothly. 


G. M. Hort. 


THE COBURGS* 


Everything that Mr. Bolitho writes about the Coburg family is worth 
reading, for he has always something new to say. His latest collection of 
studies opens with snapshots of King Carol of Roumania and his mother, 
and then provides a feast in the letters of Queen Marie to a young American 
admirer whom she never met. These intimate outpourings are the gem of 
the book and form a real contribution to the history of our times. That the 
granddaughter of Queen Victoria could write we know from the three 
volumes of her autobiography, and her letters are equally colourful. This 
gifted, beautiful and temperamental woman, who was both adored and 
reviled in the land of her adoption, had violent likes and dislikes of her own. 
Her shrill denunciations of her son recall the Empress Frederick's passionate 
indictment of the Kaiser in her letters to Queen Victoria. Both women had 
been in the limelight, and both experienced the bitterness of being put on the 
shelf by their own children. i 

Yet Queen Marie could praise as well as blame. While “the tragic 
Empress" Elizabeth is dismissed as a selfish, extravagant and not quite 
normal woman, Queen Sophie of Greece as a joyless bore, Woodrow Wilson 
as a poseur, she is full of appreciation of the English royal family. The 
picture of Queen Mary, unsentimental and “ not liking to have her depths 
stirred,” is a masterpiece. She found Edward VIII on the throne “ per- 
fectly fascinating. ... Of course he must go forward, but I hope he will not 
destroy all old royal traditions. England is a land of traditions, and it is part 
of her strength." George VI is described as “ a brave man, as he was very 
shy and retiring. He has all the qualities asked of an English king." The 
Queen is “ sweet and lovable.” In her own family she sings the praise of her 
favourite daughter, the widow of the murdered Alexander, and her grandson 
Michael, who was destined to follow his father into exile. Friends and foes 
would at any rate agree that she “ warmed both hands before the fire of life.” 
Of the other items in the volume the most valuable is the portrait of the 
Prince Consort's mother, Louise of Coburg, as painted in her letters to a girl 
friend. Married at sixteen to a cousin, she never really grew up, but we learn 
that there is no foundation for the scandalmongering of a century ago. The 
. Story of the pleasure-loving Prince of Wales in the Near East in 1362 in the 
company of the scholarly Dean Stanley inspires pity for that ill-assorted pair. 


* * * * 


Mr. Gunther paints Roosevelt, warts and all, his large-souled magnanimity 
and occasional appalling pettiness, fondness for “ heavy kidding " and “ tall 
tales," friendliness, wiliness, agility, dash, devotion to the political arts, and, 
unlike his wife, indifference to political science. '' His mind has length and 
breadth ; whether it possesses depth is a question only time will decree, as 
with Lincoln," says Mr. George Fort Milton, historian of American institutions, 

* A Biographer's Notebook. By Hector Bolitho. Longmans. 12s. 6d. 
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and, as editor of the Chattanooga News, campaigner for the Tennessee Valley 
Authority, in his notable study, The Use of Presidential Power, 1789-1943. 

“ Tt is quick as a flash ; the President perceives the trend of a person's state- 
ment sentences before it is put into words. It is a disorderly mind, serviced 
by an amazing memory, and afforded comic relief by passages at arms with 
the correspondents, and by unpredictable quips, cranks and wanton wiles. 

He is no master of logic, but logic is only a tangent to reality, and it is not an 
important lack.” Mr. Gunther would, doubtless, agree. Yet although unlike 
the noblest of his predecessors, Jefferson and Wilson, Franklin Delano 
Roosevelt could hardly claim, in power, to embody the Platonic concept of 
the philosopher as king, he was truly in lineal descent from the two savants. 
In his own generation he broadened their heritage. He was a superb intuitive, 
self-dedicated to the happiness of the greatest number, an idealist sensitively 
attuned to every metamorphosis of the political metabolism. Mr. Gunther’s 
work will not be superseded until many more histories of twentieth-century 
America have been written. 


DERYCK ABEL. 
* * * * * 


The Country Lover's Companion (Odhams Press Ltd. r5s. net), designed as 
a traveller's handbook to Britain, has a photograph, often of great beauty, on 
almost every page. The sixteen pages in full colour are, in the main, less 
successful But, taken together, the panoramic view of Britain thus pre- 
sented is very fine. The letterpress, by ten authors, is well arranged, to enable 
the reader to find his way about the various regions described, but it is not 
without mistakes. The birds that “ fly restlessly from perch to perch, 
catching insects as they go," can hardly be the swifts, as is implied. Nor is 
the traveller likely to find granite at Portland. 


Nearly seventy-five years ago James Knowles left the editorial chair of 
the CONTEMPORARY REVIEW to found the Nineteenth Century. ' Wilfrid 
Ward, writing of the venture, described it as “one of the most signal 
successes , . . in the history of reviews." In an existing prospectus to the 
first issue, Knowles announced his intention of conducting the new review 

n “the absolutely impartial and unsectarian principles which governed 
THE CONTEMPORARY,” and expressed the hope that it might, in due course, 
become the “ Twentieth Century." As it happened, this last step proved 
to be impracticable at the turn of the century, but so far has the review 
prospered as to enable Michael Goodwin, its present editor, to carry out his 
predecessor's wishes fifty years later. 
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MARCH 1951 


LOSS AND GAIN 


UMANITY has entered the New Year in a sombre mood. 
H seus people are asking the same question: “ Where are 
we going ? "—and though the answers vary a very great deal, 
they vary only in their degree of pessimism. Whatever else may be 
obscure in this complex and changing world, one thing seems pretty 
clear ; namely, that no sane person expects peace and prosperity and 
good will among men for a long time to come. This spirit of gloom and 
the fear of a third world war are perhaps the only feelings the democ- 
racies and the totalitarian countries—or their satellites—have at 
present in common. Otherwise the world is divided by bitterness and 
misunderstanding on a scale which appears as gigantic as it is unprece- 
dented. Is there no way out of this conflict other than a military 
clash ? And, if such a clash is unavoidable, is it imminent now or at 
some more remote date ? Cannot statesmanship, diplomacy, just plain 
human intelligence and an instinct for survival combine into a pattern 
for some sort of peaceful arrangement between the two hostile worlds, 
instead of accepting rearmament—which in the long run means war, 
slaughter, destruction, perhaps even extermination—as the inevitable 
solution ? Even apart from the fear of war there are other causes for 
our general malaise. Rearmament means inflation, government controls 
and priorities ; higher taxes and higher prices; the interruption of 
humanity's peace-time economic and social activities which were as 
yet far from firmly or universally re-established and which were 
therefore precarious enough without these new threats. Moreover, the 
creation of unbalanced economic and social conditions is almost as 
powerful a weapon in the hands of the Communists as war itself. Who 
knows whether it is not just one of Stalin’s diabolical moves to get the ^ 
whole Western world completely ruined by means of an unproductive 
and costly rearmament effort, thereby speeding up that process of 
capitalistic “ self-destruction " in which all Bolsheviks apparently 
still believe ? a 
Before attempting to provide a few answers, however sketchy,to 
these questions that everybody is asking let us cast a retrospective 
glance at the year 1950. This will enable us to see somewhat clearer 
where we stand now, and, incidentally, it will also help to remove a 
little of the present gloom. First of all, and this needs stressing with 
every possible emphasis, the Western world ended the year 1930 in a far 
better state than at any other post-war period. While in no way 
minimising the effects of our present malaise, let us also count our 
blessings—-while we still have them. There is still no war in Europe, 
and however tragic the casualties in the Far East they are trifling com- 
pared with those of modern warfare and even with the normal road 
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accident rate in practically every modern country. Between talking 
war and waging war there is a vast difference, and, happily, the greater 
part of humanity ended the year merely talking about the war and not 
actually fighting. Full employment has not only provided the democ- 
racies of the Western world with plenty of work but also with the 
normal amenities of life, which we are far too prone to take for granted 
and which we only take into notice when we lose them. Whatever else 
they may be lacking, most countries have enough to eat, to drink and 
to wear—which was by no means the case in the early post-war years, 
or even between the wars. 

Secondly, we should call to mind not only the depressing close of 
1950 but also its cheerful beginning. Events are moving so rapidly that 
it is almost a forgotten fact now how promising the first-half-year of , 
1950 really was. In almost every way the period January-June was 
excellent and encouraging. Recovery in the Western world was 
developing at a most impressive pace and had already achieved a very 
substantiallevel. Partly tlianks to the Marshall plan, and largely owing 
to her own efforts, Western Europe could take pride in a higher volume 
of production in the spring of 1950 than in 1937; in many a country 
this was 30 per cent. or even 40 per cent. above pre-war level. Inter- 
European trade was some 15 per cent. above the pre-war level, and 
international trade in general was rapidly expanding. Even Germany 
seemed to arise from the economically dead, her exports being doubled 
between November 1949 and July 1950. In Great Britain, France and 
Italy economic conditions were improving in varying degrees and for 
varying reasons, but the important fact is that they were improving. 
In the smaller democracies like the Benelux countries, Denmark and 
Norway, some of the post-war obstacles were rapidly being removed, 
though many difficulties still remained. Sweden—whose Socialists had 
planned the country into a crisis in 1946-48—was rapidly recovering, 
too. Even Switzerland, whose people are congenital grousers and who 
believe in the good old principle “Learn to complain without | 
suffering” (Lerne zu klagen ohne zu leiden), had to admit that she was 
continuing to enjoy quite remarkable prosperity and stability. 

I mention the small democracies deliberately, because they 
frequently and quite rightly have cause to consider themselves the 
victims of political and economic conditions over which they have no 
control since these are created by the Great Powers. It is well, therefore, 
to put on record that during the first half-year of 1950 the. smaller 
nations were the beneficiaries of an improved economic situation, 
which, to be sure, they helped to bring about, but for which, neverthe- 
less, most of the credit and thanks should be given to the much-abused 
Americans, Let it be said here in passing that the readiness with 
which Western Europe—whose survival, past, present and future, so 
largely depends on American aid—indulges in ignorant and often 
unjustified criticism of America is not a pretty picture. With scarcely 
concealed Schadenfreude many Europeans have been prognosticating a 
disastrous post-war slump in America, and feel sore because their 
stupid and ill-founded prophecies have been completely belied by the 
~ facts. When there was a certain slowing down of the American economic 
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tempo in the summer of 1949 these prophets of gloom rushed to the 
conclusion that the new great depression had begun. But from the 
autumn of 1949 up to the outbreak of war in Korea in the summer of 
1950 the American economy was establishing new high records in 
almost every field. During the second quarter of 1950 it reached an 
all-time peak with an annual output rate of 270,000,000,000 (270 mil- 
liards) dollars, and over 62,000;000 civilian jobs profitably filled ‘by 
America's capable and’ hardworking men and women. It is too early 
yet to assess the future impact of rearmament and economic mobilisa- 
tion on life in America in 1951 or 1952. But the fact is worth recording 
that the war in Korea did not interrupt during thé second half of 1950 
the great prosperity of the first six- months of the year, and that 
America has every reason to look back on her industrial, commercial 
and financial achievements of the last twelve months with very great 
satisfaction. And since—despite many contradictions and vagaries in 
America's foreign or economic policy, which are often exasperating to 
the Europeans—Europe has greatly benefited from America’s 
continued prosperity and expansion, most West European countries 
will also be able to look upon the whole of 1950 as a very successful 
year. : : 

While there is cause to rejoice about economic recovery or the 
maintenance of prosperity, political conditions in many of the democ- 
racies were anything but gratifying. In America the violence and the 
bitterness that divide the nation on practically every fundamental 
issue acquired new and truly painful proportions in 1950. Mr. Dean 
Acheson, the Secretary of State, and his Department seem to generate 
hatreds and abuse on a scale that is unusual even for the U.S.A., where 
politics are notoriously a tough business. The President, his friends 
and advisers are also under constant attack. Far from uniting the 
nation the war in Korea has only accentuated the existing conflicts of 
opinion or the unending tug-of-war between leading personalities. The 
see-saw of military operations brings alternating successes and setbacks 
which each political group tries to capitalise as best it can. 

These divisions of opinion cut across all party affiliations. In the 
" off term " elections last November, Mr. Truman managed to keep 
control of both Houses of Congress, despite the many losses suffered by 
the Democrats. But this control exists only on paper. In practice 
there is a liberal Democratic-Republican coalition supporting him and 
a powerful reactionary Republican-Democratic coalition opposing him. 
A comparison between the recent pronouncements of foreign policy by 
ex-President Hoover or Senator Taft on the one hand, or Governor 
Dewey and Mr. John Foster Dulles on the other hand, shows how 
divided the Republican leadership is in its own councils. From Europe's 
point of view what matters most is the crippling effect all these conflicts 
and intrigues are having on America's prestige abroad or her capacity 
to act. 

There is also a striking difference between the political “ climate " 
of America and that of the European democracies. The anti-Communist 
feeling—healthy enough in itself- which has been growing rapidly 
since 1946, and which became quite hysterical in 1950, seems to be 
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establishing new records of frenzy qvery day. What is so paradoxical 
about it is the position now enjoyed by Communist renegades. These 
self-confessed former spies and saboteurs are being given the status of 
quasi national heroes. While people who have never been Communists 
at all and have fought Communism for many years can hardly get a 
hearing, the '' ex-comrades ” are accepted as experts, as reliable wit- 
nesses, indeed as oracles who cannot gd wrong. It does not seem to occur 
to anybody that if these strange men and women were sincere in the 
past the value of their present judgment is at least questionable ; and 
if they were mercenary Communist agents before, what proof is there 
that they do not continue their activities under a new guise, by creating 
confusion and demoralisation in a world that is befuddled enough 
already ? i 

Europe’s anti-Communism is of a much less violent brand. Not only 
the attitude to Soviet Russia but to Communist China as well has been 
largely influenced by this wholly different mood or manner of approach. 
It seems a tragedy that, with all the lip service that is constantly being 
paid on both sides of the Atlantic to the need of close Anglo-American 
co-operation, the British Government chose to recognise Mao Tse-tung 
while the American Government did not. - The Americans are all too 
prone to accuse Britain of wanting to appease Communist China, and 
without going into the rights and wrongs of the way the Chinese 
problem has been handled in London and Washington the only fact 
that matters in this particular context is the total lack of co-ordination. 
Similar instances could be quoted in connection with many other 
important international problems, and this is one of the main weak- 
nesses as far as democracies are concerned. 

The New Year has opened with regrettable but undeniable tension 
between the countries of Western Europe on the one side and America 
on the other. While we criticise America for her political, economic 
and military confusion ; while many of our commentators, who were in 
a state of panic when the Korean war began, because they were afraid 
the U.S.A. would not take up the challenge, are now accusing America 
of having blundered into a war and of dragging Europe with her; 
while we expect America to supply us with arms and even with men to 
defend our old Continent ; while we are insisting that defence prepara- 
tions in Western Europe are not enough and that therefore it is 
America's duty to strengthen us economically, politicaily, socially and 
morally as well; while we demand continued support of every con- 
ceivable variety ; while, in short, we want a very great deal, we do not 
for our part make it particularly clear to the Americans what we are 
prepared to do to save ourselves. 

Just as we are irritated by America’s vagaries and contradictions the 
American public is immensely irritated by Europe’s attitude. Even 
friendly Americans point out that while Europe has entered the 
Atlantic Alliance she nevertheless fancies herself as a neutral observer 
in the present struggle. They also complain that Europe demands 
protection on the one hand and desires appeasement of the aggressor 
in Korea on the other. Europe repeatedly proclaims that her importance 
is greater than that of Asia, and yet continues her fight in Indo-China 
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and other French or British possessions. Europe is supposed to be 
standing up to Communism and yet the European democracies tolerate 
powerful and influential Communist parties in their own midst: Europe 
also seems reluctant to proceed at an adequate tempo with her own 
rearmament while expecting America promptly to supply her with the 
weapons she needs most. Finally the Americans complain that Europe 
cannot simultaneously claim to be short of soldiers and yet refuse to 
make use of the Germans. These criticisms, and plenty of others, are 
being hurled at the Europeans by many angry Americans who do not 
by any means share the isolationist views of ex-President Hoover or 
Senator Taft. Quite apart from the question whether some of these 
criticisms are justified or not, what is important is the fact that they 
poison the atmosphere, make the working .of American-European 
co-operation even more difficult than it need be, and that the whole of 
this situation is of advantage to one man and one man only, namely, 
Joseph Stalin. 

Perhaps, with his great past experience in leading an inter-allied 
team and his unique moral authority in America and Europe alike, 
General Eisenhower will be in a position to smooth over some of these 
difficulties. But they are very real indeed, and unless the Europeans 
make a substantial effort in the courseof 1951 to impress their American 
allies with sufficient seriousness of purpose and readiness to make all the 
necessary sacrifices for defending themselves the outlook for 1951 and 
beyond is a gloomy one indeed. After all, the whole question centres 
around this: if it be true that the atom bomb at present gives the 
Western world a superiority over Soviet Russia which is expected to 
last for about two years, the problem for the democracies is how to get 
sufficiently strong during this short respite to frighten off the potential 
aggressor, or at least to be able to meet him on fairly equal terms. All 
too readily the democracies assume that they have these two years or 
so all to themselves and that Stalin will sit still and watch them 
rearming without taking any protective action. This is where the 
problem of rearming Germany becomes particularly complicated. The 
Soviet dictator has already indicated quite clearly that he will not 
tolerate the re-emergence of Western Germany as a military Power, 
and this was to be expected. But what the Allies did not seem to ` 
expect was that Western Germany herself would raise a number of 
difficulties. Why it should be assumed that the Germans are prepared 
to serve as cannon fodder for the Western democracies—and on terms 
imposed on them by these democracies—is hard to comprehend. Nor is 
it at all certain that the Germans, having obtained all they want from 
America and her European Allies, will not make a deal with Stalin 
after all—since in 1951 or 1952 he may have much more to offer: 
Berlin, the unification of the territory, markets and Many other desir- 
able rewards. 

If he has to choose between fighting Germany or drawing her on to 
his own side, he is much more likely to embrace the latter course than 
expose himself to dangerous military adventure. The rearmament of 
Western Germany would present him with such real danger that he 
would have to take very drastic action, and the fact that he, for his 
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part, has already rearmed Eastern Germany would be an important 
weapon in his hands. He could make a great deal of political capital 
out of the truism that the Germans of the Western zone and those of 
the Eastern zone are not likely to fight each other for the benefit of a 
third party. Either they will jointly side with the democracies or they 
will jointly side with Soviet Russia. Meanwhile the Germans can go on 
merrily “ playing both ends against the middle,” and enjoying a posi- 
tion of unique advantage for political and economic blackmail. The 
speed with which Western Germany managed to turn the European 
Payments Union to her own advantage in 1950 shows that Dr. Schacht 
still has many able pupiis in important places. 

It is difficult to watch the way the Allies, and especially the Ameri- 
cans, are handling Germany without the greatest misgivings. The sud- 
den release of many prominent war criminals is not only morally 
outrageous but, even from a most cynical point of view, a matter of 
disastrously bad timing. Nobody bothers much about President 
Heuss, who is a kind of “ forgotten man." Chancellor Adenauer com- 
mands a certain amount of authority, but gets little practical support 
from the Allies, who leave him quite bewildered as to what their 
German policy really is. Does anybody imagine that it helps men like 
Heuss and Adenauer to do their difficult job, or that democracy is. 
enhanced by the release of avowed war criminals, Nazi leaders or men 
like Krupp? Is this very odd form of “ letting bygones be bygones ” 
calculated to instil a sense of gratitude into the Germans and to 
prompt them to support the Western Powers? Even if the Allies are 
determined to secure Germany’s military co-operation, is it not obvious 
that they must establish a certain order to priority, namely, create their 
own Atlantic army first and only then bring in such German units as 
they may agree upon ? 

It is much more likely that the future of the world will be deter- 
mined by what happens in. Germany than by developments in China or 
Korea. If a Four Power conference between the U.S.A., Great Britain, 
France and the U.S.S.R. takes place after all, this is only one of the 
many questions that will have to be discussed. When the Russians first 
suggested calling such a conference they wanted to limit it solely to the 
problem of West-German rearmament. But the Western Allies, who on 
so many previous occasions had fallen in with Stalin's desiderata, 
refused to make this the only topic of discussion, and now insist on a 
far-reaching agenda. The fact that they wish it to be agreed upon before 
the conference is a welcome new departure, for in the past many a 
conference was vitiated from the start by futile procédural discussion. 
Even if the Allies win their point it is not going to be an easy con- 
ference. Stalin has many good cards to play, and there is nothing to 
indicate-that he is in a hurry. He has his strongest enemy—-America— 
entangled in the Far Eest, and his weak European enemies tired, 
demoralised and cynical. He can afford to look on while the Europeans 
squabble among themselves, and the Americans squabble among them- 
selves, and while they jointly squabble with each other. The test of 
1951 will be whether the democracies can at long last find ways and 
means not only of developing a policy of their own but also the strength 
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to put that policy into practical effect. As long as they have neither 
policy nor means they cannot hope for much success, either in the field 
of battle or around the conference table. 

' GEORGE TEE 


KOREA: A RESTATEMENT 


N address on Korea and Asia at Chatham House on October 17 7th 
As published in the January issue of International A Wars 
expressed the view that “ against any complications which have 
arisen, or which may arise, in Asia from the expedition to Korea must 
be set the solid gain which has resulted from the check to violent Com- 
munist encroachment on the non-Communist world. . . . Because of 
the political landslide which was threatened in Asia by the Communist 
triumph in China . . . it has been of the greatest importance that the : 
West has shown the capacity to use armed force successfully on a large 
scale in a Far Eastern crisis." At that date “ successfully ” seemed 
justified. It is not usable to-day without large reservations. One may 
agree with Mr. Warren Austin, America’s delegate to the United 
Nations, that there are now more important things to do than to hold 
a post-mortem on. dead hopes: one may think, nevertheless, that to 
recast some of our ideas is to give new hopes a better foundation. 

The first one which needs recasting is the idea that, notwithstanding 
great opposition and hesitant support, it was, or is, the function of the 
United Nations to prescribe the way in which Koreans should furnish 
themselves with a Government. As expressed in the resolution adopted 
by the political committee of the General Assembly on October 4th, 
when the North Koreans were retreating, this idea was phrased thus : 


“that all constituent acts be taken, including the holding of elections 
under the auspices of.the United Nations, for the establishment of a 
unified, independent and democratic Government in the sovereign 
State of Korea." 


In the terms of truce proposed to the Chinese after the United Nations' 
forces had been compelled by them to retreat, the idea was modified 
thus : 


* All non-Korean armed forces will be withdrawn by appropriate stages 
from Korea and arrangements will be made for the Korean people to 
express their own free will in respect of their future government." 


In this form the proposal could be squared with the one made by the 
Chinese in the Note read by Sir Benegal Rau to the General Assembly's 
political committee on January 22nd. This suggested that, after a 
cease fire for a limited period had been agreed upon, there should be 
discussion of “ the proposals to the: Korean people on the steps and 
measures to effect the settlement of the internal affairs of Korea by the 
Koreans themselves." Were all parties to agree upon this procedure, 
and the proposals involved, the United Nations would be BENDS a 
happy issue out of all their afflictions. 
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These are directly traceable in the first instance to the decision of the 
General Assembly in 1947 to take sides in the conflict which had been 
going on between the Russians and the Americans in Korea since the 
beginning of the previous year. The conflict was basically ideological. 
As The Times of August 29th, 1947, said, the Russo-American com- 
mission instituted in 1946 to make recommendations about Korea’s 
future government originally broke down because it “ could not agree 
upon the Korean political parties which were éntitled to be considered 
* democratic ' and as such were to be consulted by the commission. . . . 
In consequence no provisional Government has been set up and the 
American and Soviet authorities have proceeded to apply their own 
political ideas to the regulation of the territories they respectively | 
occupy 

Though thoroughly conversant with the details of this situation, the 
First Committee of the General Assembly, by a vote of 20 to 6, with 7 
: abstentions, rejected the Russian proposal to bring the situation to an 
end by withdrawing troops and letting the Koreans produce a Govern- 
ment in their own way. À plenary session of the Assembly on November 
14th, 1947, also rejected it by 34 to 7, but with 16 abstentions, amongst 
them being Denmark, Norway and Sweden, Iran, Iraq and Saudi- 
Arabia. It was decided instead to adopt the American proposal that the 
Koreans should produce a Government in a Western way under 
United Nations supervision. Supervision, moreover, was decided on in 
spite of the Soviet representative's warning that, if a commission were 
constituted for that purpose without prior participation of representa- 
tives of Korea in the Assembly's discussion of the proposal, the Soviet 
Union would not co-operate in the work. 

Is it part of the task of the United Nations to take sides in ideological 
conflicts ? It is certainly part of their task, as the Charter declares, “ to 
reaffirm faith in fundamental human rights," and “ to achieve inter- 
national co-operation . . . in promoting and encouraging respect for 
human rights and fundamental freedoms." Undoubtedly, too, making 
provision for democratic government as understood in the West is 
helping towards these ends. But is the right to vote in free political 
elections itself a fundamental right or freedom ? If so, how long has it 
been thus acknowledged and enjoyed even in England ? In how many 
Asiatic countries has it been, and is it to-day, so regarded and enjoyed ? 
Considered as an international objective, how does it compare with the 
preservation of international peace? The spread of Communism 
endangers international peace, it will be said. May it not be replied that 
Communism as such, as a set of ideas inimical to a particular social and 
economic system, can only be stopped by better ideas, which exist in 
plenty: that if as a manifestation of political ambition it can only be 
checked by halting Russia, that task comes within the province of the 
United Nations only if Russia transgresses the Charter? To use the 
United Nations as an institution for checkmating Russia must be fatal 
to the purposes of the Charter. Readers who agree that there is force 
in these contentions will perhaps share the writer's misgiving about 
prevailing ideas regarding aggression in Korea. 

The Charter distinguishes between '' acts of aggression " and “ other 
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breaches of the peace," and the Security Council, in the resolution which 
it adopted on June 25th last, called the invasion of South by North 
Korea not by the former but by the latter term. President Truman, in 
a statement issued on the following day, and leaders of opinion every- 
where, spoke of aggression. The question is—at first sight it seems a 
technical point—did the attack of North upon South Korea, whether 
termed a breach of the peace or aggression, in actuality threaten inter- 
national peace and security as conceived and presupposed in articles x 
and 37 of the Charter ? Neither of the contestants, prior to their conflict, 
regarded the other as a separate State. On the contrary, in his inaugural 
speech as chairman, Dr. Rhee directed attention to the fact that seats 
had been reserved in the National Assembly for representatives when 
elected “ by our people in the north." On the other hand, when the 
Supreme People's Council in North Korea proclaimed the establishment 
of a Democratic People's Republic of Korea it claimed jurisdiction over 
the whole country. Neither side invented the 38th parallel as a boundary: 
that was the earliest Russo-American gift to the Koreans. The resolu- 
tion passed by the Security Council on June 25th treated the parallel 
as a boundary: the eight-Power proposals put to the political com- 
mittee of the General Assembly on October 4th ignored it completely. 
The conflict between the two sides was, in fact, a civil war—a civil war 
with a difference, part of the difference being that one side had been 
recognised by the United Nations as the Republic of Korea, part of it 
comprising the facts described editorially i in The Times of June 26th 
last. The leading article said: ' When the Communist-led troops of 
Northern Korea moved in force across the Southern Korean border 
. . . they moved from a Soviet field of interest to invade an American 
field of interest. Both Russia and the United States withdrew their 
occupation forces from Korea some time ago, but both have kept their 
advisers and technicians there. . . . Itisthis which invests the fighting 
with a meaning far wider than that of a civil war." That was un- 
doubtedly the case. But was the American interest involved so directly 
related to the peace and security of the world as to be, for practical 
purposes, identifiable with them ? Or was it a comprehensive term for 
the factors which govern power politics ? 

China's condemnation as an aggressor recalls Clemenceau's witticism, 

" cet animal est très méchant ; quand on l'attaque il se défend." America’s 
complete failure to understand why China thought she was being 
attacked is likely to prove tragic. 

Perhaps it is not too late, even now, to review events as China saw 
them. First came persistent refusal on the part of the United States 
to recognise the new Communist régime. This could only mean that 
America's heart had mastered her head; that she neither would nor 
could “ing li (listen to reason) and might therefore be expected to 
follow a policy dictated by any violent emotion. Then came the group 
of events connected with Formosa, the despatch of the Seventh Fleet 
to prevent the island from falling into Communist hands— which had 

_ the effect of preventing the completion of the Communist revolution in 
China by elimination of Chiang Kai-shek and his army; General 
MacArthur's visit to the island for a military conference with Chiang, 
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whose sole purpose in life is to get American help for a counter- 
revolution ; the arrival of a group of American military, naval and air 
officials and the appointment of a representative of the State Depart- 
ment, followed by General MacArthur's public statement to the effect 
that control of the chain of Pacific islands of which Formosa was one 
would enable America “ to dominate with air power every Asiatic port 
from Vladivostok to Singapore." President Truman rebuked the 
General and denied that the United States had any designs upon 
Formosa. But presently he paid him a visit and it was noted that the 
report of their conversation on Wake Island was initialled by both men 
as though they were the heads of separate States. Moreover, when 
denying that the United States had any designs on Formosa, Mr. 
Truman said that his Government's policy was without prejudice to 


the future political status of the island, a statement which could not 


but exasperate men who believed that the island's status had already 
been determined by the Cairo and Potsdam declarations, and that the 
fact had been set beyond all doubt by China's re-occupation of the 
island without any objection on the part of the Powers: On top of all 
this came the advance of General MacArthur's forces to the Yalu river, 
which since the sixteenth century has held the same sort of place in 
China's political and strategic consciousness as Belgium has held in 
ours. Furthermore, when foreign armies believed to favour counter- 
revolution approach revolution's frontiers, the flash-point of patriotic 
resistance is certain to be reached, as both European and modern 
Russian history ought surely to remind us. As a Hideyoshi General 
MacArthur may not seem convincing: as a counter-revolutionary hé 


does. His close friends in the States, indeed, or so a London paper : 


reported, say that he was opposed to resisting Communism by direct 
action in Korea and favoured indirect action in the form of support for 
counter-revolutionary movements. The State Department has taken 
no step to dissociate its Far Eastern policy from counter-revolution. 


For these various reasons the concept of aggression as applied to events ` 


in, and connected with, Korea appears to need revision urgently. 

A third idea that needs revision is that Russian history in the Far 
East is one of imperialistic expansion. It has been one of expansion, 
certainly, but of imperialistic expansion in the second half of the 
nineteenth century only. Throughout the seventeenth century the fur 
trade was the incentive of eastward expansion. That was the incentive 
which led the Russians to the Yenisei in 1607, to the Lena in 1632 and 
to the extreme north-east and the Pacific about 1640. To quote the 
Warden of All Souls, ' the inexhaustible demand for furs in Muscovy and 
in Europe put a premium on rapid expansion further and further east- 
wards, . . . Behind and frequently at odds with the independent frontier 
pioneers the Muscovite Government plodded laboriously. Expansion 
east of the Yenisei was mainly the result of local initiative, but there 
followed eventually the armed support of the far-away central authority, 
the methodical securing of stockaded posts on the river routes, the 
planting down of an administration." * To term expansion and govern- 
mental work of this kind imperialistic is, surely, to misuse the word. 

* B. H. Sumner, Survey of Russian History, p. 30. 
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Nor can the term be applied to the colonisation of Siberia. During 
most of the nineteenth century official Russian policy was to discourage 
settlement in the country. Nevertheless there was a gradual immigra- 
tion of peasants eager for land. In 1800 there were a million people in 
the country. The number remained relatively low until the last two 
decades of the century, when it approached six millions. This was 
largely a consequence of the building of the trans-Siberiaf railway. 
That the railway was in part the outcome of the imperialistic ambitions 
of the governor-general of eastern Siberia, Muravyov-Amursky, is true, 
but that does not convert the enterprise itself, or the colonisation of the 
country traversed by it, into imperialistic enterprises. Both were for 
the most part as legitimate and as inevitable as American and Canadian 
expansion westwards to the sea. 

Russia came into contact with China in the seventeenth century. 
There was nothing imperialistic in their relations from 1689 till after 
1850. Then they became the same in kind as the relations of the 
Western Powers with China. In terms of imperialism it was for many 
years impossible to distinguish, except in degree, between the two sets 
of relations. Since the first world war the only solid ground for a 
charge of imperialism against Russian policy towards China has been 
the Yalta agreement made by Stalin with Britain's Prime Minister and 
America's President. That was superseded by the Russo-Chinese 
treaty of February 14th, 1950, in which Russia undertook to give back 
to China what at Yalta it was agreed that she should receive from her. 
That the inescapable consequences of geography in the Far East should 
be so generally ignored is astonishing. One consequence is that Russia 
is bound to have a greater natural interest in the affairs of Sinkiang, 
Outer Mongolia, Northern China, Manchuria, Korea and Japan than 
any Western Power. E. M. GULL. 


RUSSIAN EXPLOITATION OF . 
` AUSTRIA 


UST atthe end of 1950 the Austrian flag reappeared on the Damabes 
MES which it had been banished since 1938 ; the liberation from 

Hitler had not meant liberty but a new economjc enslavement to 
one of the victor Powers. The Austrian Press made big play over the 
reappearance of the Austrian flag over the first Austrian tanker barges 
to be permitted to carry oil on the waters of ‘‘Strauss’s Blue Danube” 
since 1945. Behind it lies the story of the grip which Russia has secured 
on the Austrian economy, the story of the Communist enterprises she has 
built up here on war booty. It is the story of “ U.S.1.A.,” of “S.M.O.A.,” 
“O.R.0.P.,” and the “ Soviet D.D.S.G.” For the three tankers are part 
of the remnants of the Austrian Danube Steamship Company’s fleet 
—the “ D.D.S.G."—which were lying near Linz in the American zone 
when the Russians marched in and seized the rest of the fleet. There 
they have sheltered for five and a half years until, in December, the 
Russians gave them a safe conduct to come to Vienna and return to 
Linz. The purpose of their voyage was to take aboard a cargo of heating 
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oil, sold by the Russian concern O.R.O.P. which markets the oil 
pumped by the Russian concern S.M.O.A. from the Zistersdorf 
oilfields that the Russians acquired and are exploiting as war booty. 

Exactly what property in Austria did the British and American 
statesmen intend to hand over to Marshal Stalin at the Potsdam 
Conference in July 1945 ? What they agreed to was that Russia should 
take over “‘ German assets in Eastern Austria " in satisfaction of part 
of her reparation claims against Germany. .The exact value of the 
property on which Russia has laid her hands in Austria under this 
heading nobody*except the Russians have the means of knowing. But 
one may be sure that at the time neither President Truman, Mr. 
Winston Churchil nor Mr. Attlee (who subsequently replaced the 
latter) had the faintest conception of what Russia would have appro- 
priated under this clause five years later. U.S.I.A. to-day embraces 
300 concerns (employing 60,000 persons), of which twenty-five are very 
important, some of them enjoying monopolies in the production field. 

The Russian profit-making undertakings are grouped under five 
separate concerns—U.S.I.A., Soviet Mineral Oil Administration, 
O.R.O.P., the Soviet D.D.S.G. and Juschwneschtrans. U.S.LA. 
administers all kinds of industrial, commercial and agricultural under- 
takings seized—with or without justification—under the terms of 
Potsdam. Some of the seizures were entirely justified, since the property 
concerned was indisputably German. Many were extremely dubious, 
and a number absolutely unjustifiable. The estates seized are less 
important than the industries. U.S.I.A. has also set up retail shops, 
the number of which is constantly increasing. 

The S.M.O.A. (Soviet Mineral Oil Administration), in addition to 
Zistersdorf, runs the more recently developed and now more important 
oilfields at Matzen and Mühlberg. O.R.O.P. has the Austrian distribu- 
tion monopoly for the S.M.O.A. products, the Soviet D.D.S.G. (Donau 
Dampfschiffahrts Gesellschaft) runs the seized Danube shipping and 
shipyards in the Russian zone, and Vienna Juschwneschtrans controls 
the transport of all U.S.I.A. and other goods sold outside Austria for - 
Russian profit, and goods imported and sold at a profit by Russia in 
this country. à 

U.S.I.A. was originally known as “ U.S.I.W.A.” The change ot name 
—three years ago— is significant. U.S.I.W.A. is made up of the initial 
letters of the Russian words for '' Soviet Property in Eastern Austria." 
U.S.I.A. stands for the same, with the significant omission of the word 
“ Eastern." Russian military headquarters at Baden-bei-Wien, and 
Russian political headquarters at the Hotel Imperial in Vienna, regard 
U.S.LA. and the other profit-making organisations as the Cinderellas 
of Soviet power in this country. “ Baden " looks down on them as the 
scavengers of the booty secured by the might of the Red Army, the 
“ Imperial ” looks askance at them as “ compromisers with capitalism." 
The General Director of both U.S.I.A. and S.M.O.A., Vladimir Ticho- 
mirov, is unlikely to sleep less soundly on that account. He is one of the 
most important Russians in Central Europe, as his frequent journeys 
to Moscow would suggest. Although more than one of his juniors has 
vanished overnight on suspicion of corruption, sabotage or '' Westernis- 
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ing,” Tichomirov’s position seems to be as secure as the enormous 
profits he harvests for the Kremlin entitle it to be. 

The operations of U.S.I.A. between 1945 and 1950 fall into three 
distinct phases. The first came into being when the huge stocks of 
material found in the factories were looted while the concerns seized 
were being reorganised. It was the most profitable. The second phase 
was the disposal on the black market of raw materials, products and 
semi-finished goods not wanted by the Soviet Union. The third phase, 
now approaching its end, was the reintegration of U.S.I.A. concerns as 
limpets attached to the Austrian economy. The Russians constantly 
'try to strengthen the Communist element among the employees, thus 
drawing a series of iron curtains around their industrial operations. 
In addition, U.S:I.A.—as the recent Communist general strike and 
attempted putsch exemplified last autumn—is being developed into a 
useful political Trojan Horse. Under U.S.I.A. and S.M.O.A. in par- 
ticular, “ workers’ militias " are set up and given military training. 
They’ have arms at their disposal. From them are recruited '' Roll- 
kommandos ” of storm ooper for use in starting street disorders when. 
required. 

Among the U.S.I.A. concerns to which Russia has no legal or moral 
claim are some which were owned by British or American companies 
via a German intermediary. Others belonged to Jews who were forced 
to sell at à nominal figure to Nazis. U.S.I.A. refuses to restore them to 
the former Jewish owners on refund of the nominal price paid by the 
Nazis. The monopolistic Brunner Glasfabrik, really Austrian-owned, 
was seized by U.S.I.A. as “German.” The Schmidt-Hütte, in Krems, a 
purely Austrian concern, was seized for U.S.I.A. simply because it has a 
` monopoly of sheet-metal production. Not only does U.S.1.A. refuse to, 
pay taxes and other State dues which Austrian firms have to pay. 
Through Russia's control of the eastern frontiers of Austria, U.S.LA. 
evades customs and import and export controls, floods the country 
with products of Russia's satellites, feeds the black market, and 
competes with retailers through its own shops, which already total 
over forty-five, and are to be increased to 500. Most serious of all, it has 
perfected a technique for siphoning off Western economic substance and 
war potential to the East (which cannot buy such things direct), with 
the aid of certain Austrian and Swiss bankers, who are reaping a 
rich harvest from these dubious deals. These operations also produce 
large sums of dollars, Swiss francs and other hard currencies for 
Russia. 

Austria loses an average of 130,000 tons of oil products monthly to 
S.M.O.A., of which 24 per cent. is sold in Austria. Of the total, S.M.O.A. 
buys—at well below world market prices—1i5,000 tons from Shell- 
Vacuum and 5,000 tons from the Canadian firm of Van Sickle, whose 
ownership of oilfields in Zistersdorf Russia now recognises. Outside 
these 20,000 tons monthly, nothing is paid for. Incidentally the 
Russians have learned, with some annoyance, that Van Sickle is 
starting extensive geophysical and geological surveys next spring of a 
possible new oilfield in Styria, in the British zone, near the Yugoslav 
frontier. Oil men speak of Van Sickle’s long struggle with the Russians 
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to get payment for his Zistersdorf oil'as “ the battle of Hammer and 
Van Sickle,” : : 

Slightly less important, but still very profitable to Moscow, are 
O.R.O.P.,.the Soviet D.D.S.G. and Juschwneschtrans. The first- 
named, although a purely Soviet concern, is, unlike U.S.I.A. and 
S.M.O.A., registered as an Austrian company. It operates in the Soviet 
zone of Austria, in all four sectors of Vienna, and is making desperate 
efforts to spread into the Western zones of Austria. The Soviet D.D.S.G., 
although its head offices are at Ismalia, in the Soviet Ukraine, is also 
registered as an Austrian firm ; so is Juschwneschtrans, although it is 
the main channel for evading Austrian customs dues, and import and 
export regulations. The Soviet D.D.S.G. has changed one of Europe's 
busiest waterways, the Danube, into a dead river for the last five and a 
half years. The great exchange of German and Austrian industrial 
products via the Danube for Balkan agricultural products has come to 
a standstill. f G. E. R. GEDYE. 

Vienna. 


KARL RENNER: STATESMAN AND 
i POLITICAL THINKER 


HE news of the death of Austria’s great President has been. 
| received by every Austrian with the feeling of a grievous loss, 

and also in other nations the significance of his personality was 
widely appreciated. He was both a statesman and a thinker, and also 
a brilliant writer. His memoirs, of which hitherto only the first part 
has appeared, give a colourful and impressive picture of his youth. He ' 
was born eighty years ago in a small village of Southern Moravia, not 
far from Nikolsburg, once the centre of the Moravian Brethren.. His 
parents were small but well-to-do peasants, and he had seventeen 
brothers and sisters. There was always something of a peasant in his 
character, such as his realistic and shrewd outlook and his freedom 
from the abstract mentality of the town-dwelling intellectual who 
knows the life of the worker mainly from the pages of Karl Marx. He 
had an intimate personal experience of how the masses of the people 
lived. He also gained an early insight into the relations between 
nationalities. Among the German and Czech peasants of his homeland 
it was a widespread custom to exchange for a time their children in 
order to give them the opportunity of learning the other language too. 
In this way most German peasant boys had also a Czech father and 
mother, and most Czech boys also German ones. Soon, however, hard 
times came for young Renner and his whole family. The agrarian crisis 
of the 'seventies ruined them ; they had often to suffer bitter hunger, 
and at last were driven from the homestead where their forebears had 
lived for centuries. Karl, however, managed to finish his studies, 
became an ardent member of the nascent Socialist movement, and 
obtained a post as librarian to the Austrian parliament, which gave him 
an excellent opportunity of enlarging his knowledge of political science 
and practical politics. He published writings on the question of 
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nationalities which made a great impression, and in 1907, was elected 
a member of parliament for the Social Democratic Party, in which he 
soon rose to leadership. 

Renners thought was mainly devoted to two great problems : 
(x) the transformation of abstract and revolutionary Marxism into 
the concrete, evolutionary and democratic Socialism which now forms 
the creed of the great Labour Parties, and (2) the overcoming of de- 
structive nationalism by an internal internationalism and by means of 
institutions apt to,foster peace, co-operation and good will among the 
numerous nationalities of the then Austrian empire. Renner was 
primarily a student of politics and public law, but he acquired also a 
great practical knowledge of economic affairs, partly through his , 
position as the leader of the co-operative movement. His most im- 
portant studies, however, dealt with the national struggles in Austria. 
The ’nineties were the time when the old frictions, between different 
nationalities developed to violent strife, often paralysing parliamentary 
activities. The part of the Danubian empire popularly (though not 
legally) called Austria consisted of seventeen autonomous territories 
with separate diets and a common central parliament. The constitution 
guaranteed equal rights to all the ten nationalities. In fact, some were 
ahead of others in wealth and culture, and enjoyed certain historic 
prerogatives. But the development quickly levelled up the inequalities, 
and steady progress was achieved in making each people an equal 
partner in a multi-national State combining the benefits of a wide 
económic area and an effective defence power with national freedom. 
The responsible and farsighted politicians of all nations fully realised 
the great advantages which Austria offered to their peoples. Yet the. 
political scene was dominated by the noisy demagogy of rabid national- 
ists, among whom the Pan-Germans were particularly brutal and devoid 
of common sense. But also other. nations had their radicals who intimi- 
dated the more numerous moderates. The deputy T. G. Masaryk, whom 
the Czech radicals denounced as an “ Ultra-Austrian," expressed the 
opinion that the national,strife mainly continued because in all 
nationalities too many politicians had found it a profitable business. 

In various writings Renner elaborated a comprehensive programme 
of national pacification. The historic territories with their mixture of 
different nationalities were to be replaced by Kreise (counties) homo- 
geneous in language, and invested with democratic self-government. 
In this way national strife would have come to an end in nine-tenths of 
the area of Austria. In the rest special provisions were to guarantee 
equal rights and an impartial administration to each of the national- 
ities. Moreover, the ‘nationalities were to be given legal personality 
and complete autonomy in all cultural matters, such as schools, theatres, 
etc., and the necessary right of taxing their nationals for this purpose. 
They were further to elect national councils with the right to repre- 
sentation in the central Government and to have a say in the appoint- 
ment of officials in their territories. The central parliament was to 
control common affairs such as defence, Secun justice, trade and 
social welfare. 

Besides Renner, Otto Bauer, another prominent: Socialist, published 
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important ideas on- the national question. In 1899 the Social Demo- 
cratic Party accepted a programme on the lines elaborated by them. 
It was soon adopted also by many Socialist parties in other countries, 
especially by the Russian Social Democrats, the Mensheviks. This 
induced Stalin, who in 1912-13 lived in Vienna, to publish an interesting 
study of Renner's and Bauer's propositions, and rejecting them from 
the Bolshevik point of view. Dr. Benes, too, opposed them in a book 
published in 1908, but in it he also argued that any dismemberment of 
Austria was neither desirable nor feasible, and that peace between the 
nationalities was in sight. Renner's ideas had also appreciable influence 
on legislation. It must, however, be remarked that some of them had 
already, before his books appeared, been employed in shaping Austrian 
institutions, for example, the separation of nationalities, or the principle 
that certain decisions required agreement between two national rivals. 
` The outbreak of the first great war aggravated national passions to 
such an extent that the voice of reason lost all influence, not only in 
Austria. During the war Renner exhibited an extraordinary literary pro- 
ductivity. In numerous brilliant articles he condemned both the imperial- 
ism of the Pan-Germans and that of other nations. In my view, however, 
he was too much influenced by the Marxist dogma that all wars spring 
from rivalries between the capitalists. Renner further did his best to 
plead for the maintenance of the Danubian community of nations, 
which on the other side was violently attacked. When the old empire 
broke down he was chosen by all parties to head the work of founding 
a republic, of initiating reconstruction, and of representing Austria at 
the conclusion of peace. The Austrian Social Democrats, and, following 
their lead, also the other parties, offered in vain to enter into negotia- 
tions with the neighbour nations about founding a federation of 
republics in order to maintain the Danubian community. The dictated 
peace treaties hacked this organism to pieces with gross violation of 
self-determination. Its destruction was to bring about immeasurable 
calamities. The nations concerned never regained their former pros- 
perity, misery and mass unemployment fostered bitter social conflicts 
and the rise of Fascism, and the disappearance of the balance of power 
opened the door to the future enslavement of all the Danubian nations. 

It was Renner's aim to found the Austrian Republic on a permanent 
coalition of the peasants and workers represented by the two great 
parties. But his Chancellorship came to a premature end by the rise 
both on the left and on the right of groups hostile to co-operation. 
Renner continued, however, to play a leading part in the politics of 
the Social Democratic Party, and' made great efforts to prevent the 
growing antagonism between the Right and the Left, but in vain. The 
end was the suppression of democracy by Dollfuss, which paved the 
way for Hitler's triumph. Renner was for some time deprived of his 
liberty, but then released, and he retired from publiclife. But when the 
Nazi régime was shattered by the war he again emerged as the natural 
leader of his people. His outstanding achievements in founding the 
second Austrian Republic, in placing it on a stable coalition between 
the two great parties and in securing for Austria the sympathies and 
the good will of the world are universally recognised. Karl Renner will 
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always be remembered in Austria as one:of her great statesmen, and 
~as a political thinker whose ideas are a precious legacy for the times to 
come. FREDERICK HERTZ. 


GERMAN GENERALS AS POLITICIANS 


N a work of 704 pages entitled Der Deutsche Generalstab, Geschichte 
I Gestalt, 1657-1945 (The German General Staff, History and 

Character . . .), published by the “ Verlag der Frankfurter Monat- 
shefte," Walter Goerlitz gives a “natural history” of the German 
General Staff, a natural history in the sense of an objective account 
of its origin, development and downfall* The jacket of the book 
explains that “this history of the German General Staff is at the 
same time a summary of the recent history of Germany, for in the 
foreground are not the military, but the political and sociological 
aspects." It appears at a time when discussion about German willing- 
ness and ability to take part in rearmament is the order of the day. 
General von Seeckt gauged the psychology of the average citizen of 
every income class correctly when he appealed to his fellow-citizens, 
in 1928, in a booklet of eighty-three pages called The Defence of the 
Country : How to safeguard the Fatherland. He explained how this 
vital problem of defence could be solved by the creation of a small 
but highly qualified élite army of volunteers and of a “ Volkswehr," 
an organisation ostensibly like a militia but without being one in fact. 
Goerlitz does not mention this pamphlet of Seeckt’s in his “ register of 
the most important sources used," but he deals very well with the 
general’s apparently peaceful project in his chapter about the “ sphinx " 
Seeckt. The latter did everything in all his other Reflections of a Soldier, 
published in five books, to hide from the public that “ friendship with 
Russia formed an indispensable part of his [Seeckt’ s] policy." More : 
precisely it was not “ friendship with Russia " which Seeckt cultivated 
but a secret military alliance between Reichswehr and Red Army in the 
fields of organisation, armaments, finance and military politics which 
he had aimed at since xr921. This fact, so pregnant with disaster, 
about which one could whisper as little during the Weimar Republic 
as one could during the Nazi régime about concentration camps, is 
divulged by Goerlitz in a sentence following his enumeration of 
constant trips by General Staff officers to Russia. He says: 


Seeckt constantly spoke somewhat sarcastically of “ our Bolshevist 
friends ” as if he himself felt the unusual nature of this military marriage. 
Yet he had tried diligently to commit not only the President, who had at 
first: been shocked, but also.all the Chancellors of the following years 
from Wirth and Cuno to Stresemann, Marx and Luther, to the line of 
the Russia policy. 


` Not only German conservatives but also German democrats of all 
Shades suspected enough of this form of Seeckt’s “ defence of the 
country " to press for clarification and satisfaction—even the Com- 


* Walter Goerlitz was born in Pomerania and is now 38 years old. During the war he 
lived in Germany and has now settled in the Ruhr. 
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munists—but they all kept silent to their electors about these subjects. 
This state of affairs is not changed by the fact that in 1925 the Com- 
munist deputy Klara Zetkin based her rejection of the Locarno Pact 
on the argument that the “ Red Army and the Reichswehr would fight 
side by side on the Rhine," or by the action of Scheidemann, a former 
Social Democratic Chancellor, who overthrew the Marx Cabinet by 
referring to the revelations of an “ open letter ” from Carl Mertens, K. 
Widerhold and the present writer to President Hindenburg. This open 
letter, telling in 107 printed pages the story of “ German Military 
Policy since 1918," gave warning of the secret armament preparations 
which were being carried on in co-operation with Russia. More 
information on these subjects was given in a series of six articles by 
the Social Democratic deputy Franz Kuenstler in the Leipziger 
Volkszeitung. All these revelations about a secret German rearmament 
—which was going on not only in Germany and Russia but also in 
other countries, admittedly with the knowledge of the signatories of 
the Treaty of Versailles—resulted in a number of treason trials, at 
first only to spread fear. When these measures proved inadequate 
there were victims, among them Carl von Ossietzky (the Nobel Peace 
Prize winner), who was sentenced to eighteen months in prison. 
On the brave deputy Kuenstler -the bloody revenge of the men who 
were leading the country to destruction only fell during the Third 
Reich. All this is mentioned in connection with Goerlitz’s account, 
as it is not anything primarily military but illustrates the “ political 
and sociological” aspects ‘of how things were done in the Weimar 
Republic. It is this secret rearmament so masterfully conducted under 
the crypto-dictatorship of the Reichswehr through Seeckt that led to 
the fall of the Weimar Republic, ended peace in Europe, and finally 
destroyed the Third Reich with its Géneral Staff. Goerlitz closes with 
these words : 


The war finished with a purely military act, the surrender of all the 
German Armed Forces. With that came to an end not only the second 
war on two fronts which the German Reich had conducted in the 
twentieth century, but also the history of the German General Staff. 


The tenth chapter, with the surprising title " The struggle against 
the War," describes the efforts of General Beck and other officers 
during the years from 1933 to 1938 to prevent war, at any rate before 
1943. Goerlitz explains how “ Beck and General Fritsch gained the 
conviction on the basis of the experiences of the war of 1914-18 that 
any war conducted simultaneously on several fronts was beyond the 
strength of the Reich." He quotes a few sentences from a memoran- 
dum written by Beck after his retirement in the autumn of 1938: 


Germany will not be exposed to force at the hands of other states 
unless it uses force itself. ... A war begun by Germany will immediately 
involve other states besides the one attacked. In a war against a world 
coalition Germany will be defeated and be completely at the mercy of 
the victors. 


Thus Beck foresaw “ unconditional surrender ” as early as 1938. 
In the last few chapters, with continuous reference to documents, 
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Goerlitz describes how most German generals became servile to Hitler, 
from Seeckt, who, like the Crown Prince, supported in 1932 Hitler's 
election as President, to Jodl and Keitel, who were hanged. The 
names of all those men are listed who, during two decades, dragged 
Europe from one slaughter to another, first of all von Rundstedt, with 
his “ cold " liquidation of the Prussian Government on July 20th, 1932, 
ending with the bloody execution of the last generals and staff officers 
on July 20th, 1944. “ Not military, but political and sociological 
considerations " mattered most to Beck, Oster and Stauffenberg, as 
the book expresses it. “ Political " considerations ! But which policy ? 
The writer shows in his treatment of Clausewitz, as well as in the 
introduction to his first chapter, how he interprets terms like the 
* political" and “ sociological.” Goerlitz is convinced that : 


the progress of mankind will one day lead to the total disappearance 
of war as a political phenomenon, just as human beings have learnt to 
overcome such barbarian customs as cannibalism. 


Should one weep or laugh when one sees that in the forefront of those 
who have now most passionately taken up this slogan of the “ progress 
of mankind" are precisely Hitler's bankrupt Panzer Generals? 
Goerlitz devotes space to generals like Guderian, Hasso von Manteuffel, 
describing how exasperated they were over Hitler's brainstorms, out 
of which emanated his “ orders," and how in spite of all this they 
obediently executed his orders. .He relates how Hitler wanted to 
tear off Rundstedt's Knight's Cross, how he shouted terms of abuse 
like “ blockhead ! " at generals, and how Jodl and Rundstedt never- 
theless admired Hitler's “ demoniacal genius." 

Goerlitz feels that he can conclude from the failure of the attempt on 
Hitler's life on July 20th, 1944, "that an unknown power had 
determined the downfall of the Reich." If one assumes the existence 
of an all-foreseeing and all-predetermining Providence, one must 
not restrict it to any particular qualities ; not even to the adjective 
“unknown.” The ' unknown power” consisted in this, that even 
. generals and politicians who were, like Beck and Goerdeler, without 
a shadow of doubt patriots, good Europearis and socially minded 
human beings, in some way saw something humanitarian and patriotic 
in National Socialism and hoped that something beneficial would come 
out of it “ for Germany." Their belief was an illusion. 

Goerlitz explains the extraordinary submissiveness of the generals 
as being due to the oath of fealty which they rendered Hitler personally 
immediately after Hindenburg's death. As against that one must 
maintain as a Christian and a human being that the generals had 
with their oath of allegiance to Hitler broken the original oath, which 
they had sworn to the German people as citizens in arms on their 
consciences when they assumed their functions. They justified their 
blind obedience to Hitler with the constant refrain that they were 
“merely soldiers " and “no politicians." That was only a pretence. 
They actively carried out a policy, the policy of their caste, of the 
German Junker caste, sometimes with, sometimes against the King, 
sometimes with, sometimes against the people. Whenever they 
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maintained that they did not interfere in politics, they were always 
fully engaged in the power politics of their caste. 

At the end of his book Goerlitz explains that “ the German General 

taff believed as a result of the overwhelming victories in the wars of 
the German Unification that it could solve an impossible task ” (i.e. 
the war on several fronts) “the solution of which was beyond the 
strength of the nation." The German General Staff's “ most intelli- 
gent representatives had, however, recognised even before the out- 
break of the second world war that here an attempt was once more 
being carried out to make the impossible possible." From this Goerlitz 
concludes that “ the German General Staff did not, in the sense of 
the International Military Court at Nuremberg, belong to the organisa- 
tions which played a leading part in bringing about the second world 
war." This conclusion is very odd, in view of the book as a whole. 
One can, however, let it stand if one qualifies the word “ leading " 
and says “ not leading but misled.” The officers of the General Staff 
were attracted and misled by a secret bond of sympathy which drew 
most of them to the counterfeit patriotism of Hitler and his henchmen, 
who, in fact, only followed their evil instincts. 

An insight of this kind can nowhere be traced in the utterances of 
the Panzer Generals who have now crept in once more as the “‘ saviours 
of Europe from Bolshevism," not only in the fancy of the Germans 
now almost aimlessly pulling hither and thither but also in the opinion 
of possible allies, as they were and are formed by men like Churchill, 
Liddell Hart, Bertrand Russell and particularly by Americans quite 
remote from European problems. What surprising developments are 
possible through the pressure of ,strategical calculations like: 
“ Through whom, with whom, against whom can one win the war?” 

One should be careful with prophecies about the outcome of the 
now threatening World War III. But if Germans join the United 
Nations under the leadership of men like Hitler's Panzer Generals or 
their spiritual heirs the U.N. will lose the war in any case. They 
would either lose the war militarily or would merely give up a possible 
victory to the Germans of the old and new military brotherhoods who 
grow up and are brought up with their swords in their mouths and 
the desire for a war of revenge and conquest in their hearts. General 
Beck predicted in 1933 that in an age of world trade every war was 
bound to become a war of coalition. The English tank expert General 
Fuller, Churchill, Roosevelt and the American air general Vandenberg 
agree that wars can only now be won by being prevented. That will 
' come about when the citizen and even the citizen in arms and the world 
citizen determines his destiny and thereby history in a World Federa- 
tion through a World Court of Justice and a World Execütive. Should 
this state of affairs spread to Germany and to the outlook and activity 
of the vast majority of Germans, one day the sun will rise over “ another 
Germany " in a free Europe. Whoever would like details as to what 
kinds of persons, of Germans, and strategists on land, on and under 
the seas and in the air these “ generals,” “ admirals” and “air 
marshals " of Hitler's were can read about it in Goerlitz'$ book. 

Orro LEHMANN-RUSSBUELDT. 


YUGOSLAVIA BETWEEN THE WORLD 
WARS 


HE invasion of Yugoslavia by the Germans forced me to leave 

i the country where I had worked for twenty years. I have been 

asked to describe a little of what I was trying to achieve amongst 
poor peasants and townswomen between the world wars. The idea 
originated during the last year of the first world war, when a Yugoslav 
friend and I were fired by a desire to do something to help the deva- 
stated country of Serbia. By Serbia I do not mean to denote only that 
great little country, but also the other lands of the Southern Slavs 
which, together with Serbia, later received the name of Yugoslavia. 
We were interested in peasant crafts, and decided that we could best 
contribute something that would be of lasting benefit to the women of 
the country by founding an industry to encourage home handicrafts, 
chiefly embroidery, which would give a livelihood to the women, 
encourage their traditional art, and also serve as a worthy propaganda 
for the Serbs in the countries where the goods were sold. ` 

So little was known of our allies of the war beyond their bravery and 
devotion. Other countries had developed their home crafts; Russia 
and Rumania, to name only two, were represented in many "Western 
countries, had shops, held exhibitions and built up good markets for 
their artistic handwork. But the lands which now comprise Yugoslavia 
had nothing to show abroad. It is true that lace made by Dalmatian 
peasant women was sold in Italy as Italian, and in Zagreb peasant 
handicrafts were being sold by a women's organisation and the venture 
met with success; there was also a similar organisation in Sarajevo. 
Carpets made in eastern and other parts of Serbia were sold in Belgrade 
and other towns, but practically nothing had found its way to Western 
Europe up to the time of the first world war. The exhibition in London 
at the Victoria and Albert Museum in r915 of the work of the great 
-sculptor Ivan Mestrovic had done much to awaken interest and a 
desire to know more of the people of a country which had produced so 
outstanding an artist, and who were also our allies in the war. 

Other British women had at different times worked in Yugoslavia to 
help the poor and destitute, attracted to the country by its beauty and 
tragedy, and the needs of the people. There was Miss Irby who did so 
much for the oppressed Serbs of Bosnia-Herzegovina towards the end 
of the Turkish occupation of that province, and whose name is still one 
to conjure with among old people who were taught in her school at 
Sarajevo, or by their children. She founded a school for the training of 
Orthodox teachers, the first in Bosnia. When she died in rorz, she left 
her property to found an institution for the help of poor Serbian girls. 
Her grave in the cemetery at Sarajevo was still visited every year on 
the anniversary of her death until quite recently by those who have not 
forgotten. One of the greatest qualities of the Serbs is their faithful 
memory and endless gratitude to their friends. After the 1914-18 war, 
to name only two other notable British women who devoted themselves 

- to the cause of helping the stricken people of Yugoslavia, there was 
Miss Annie Dickinson, who founded a cabinet-making industry for war 
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orphans near Zvornik, and who carried on the industry there and later 
at Travnik for many years, and Dr. Katherine Macphail, who did so 
much for tuberculous children at the hospital she maintained in Bel- . 
grade, and later at the fine modern orthopedic hospital she built in the 
Fruska Gora, aided by funds raised in the United Kingdom. 

Yugoslavia has always been mainly an agricultural country, hence 
the peasantry play the most important róle in the national economy. 
Some parts are extremely rich, others very poor, and the inhabitants 
can only win a meagre existence by the cultivation of the land. The 
peasantry, too, have been decimated, and their small possessions 
destroyed, by so many wars following in quick succession that it is a 
wonder they have survived. In many districts husbandry is still most 
primitive, and living conditions exist which would seem unendurable to 
the farmers of Western Europe. The people of northern Serbia, Croatia 
and some parts of Slovenia, are fairly well-to-do; their land is good 
and their methods of agriculture are much more advanced than in the 
south and in those provinces which were under Turkish subjection for 
so long. 

The people in these poorest districts have died and survived and 
it is amongst them that the most beautiful costumes and handicrafts 
are found. A large proportion of the peasant population in these 
districts is illiterate, and they spend their winters in weaving the 
material for their clothes, embroidering it and making it up. The men 
carve, make the simple furniture for the cottages, and look after.their 
animals. Allthis is work which normally brings them in no money, and, 
if the harvest has been poor, in the following spring the peasant has no 
money with which to buy his seeds and essential necessities, and no food 
left to last until the next harvest. Of course, if there has been a war, 
and all his cattle, sheep and goats have been taken, he is in an even 


worse position. I could tell endless stories of the bravery and devotion; 


of women who tenaciously kept their husbands' small-holdings going 
while they were either fighting or prisoners of war, with no help from 
anyone, and in constant dangér from the occupying troops of the 
enemy. They never complain ; they are also very proud and will not 
willingly accept charity, but they will gladly sell their handwork, just 
as they sell their farm produce. 

The activities of myself and my friend began in the summer of 1919 
when we went to Yugoslavia with one of the post-war missions, an 
Australian mission which provided canteens at many centres for the 
Serbian Army, and later for civilians also. After a year the canteens 
closed down, and we were able to devote ourselves entirely to our 
project. Having travelled all over the country we decided to make our 
headquarters in Sarajevo, a centre whence we could go to all the 
districts famous for costumes and embroidery. At the outset we: spent 
months at the excellent museum in Sarajevo, drawing old embroideries 
and learning aboüt the technique of weaving, spinning and dyeing as 
practised by peasants all over the country. We also made trips to 
remote villages, mostly in high mountain country, on foot, on horse- 
back, or in rough village carts, to find NOE which we could send to 
England. 
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It soon became clear that we should have to work in much the same 
way as a similar undertaking in Rumania had adopted. We found 
that the designs used by the peasant women in their costumes could 
be adapted admirably to garments warn by people in Western Europe 
if they were embroidered on much finer material than the heavy 
cotton, lineh and hemp handwoven materials used by the peasants. 
The woollen garments, too, though suited to the peasants, were too 
heavy and rough. As the embroidery had to be executed on hand- 
woven, material, cotton or wool, we decided to have our own materials 
woven by hand, and to adapt the many beautiful designs we had 
collected and drawn to make up into modern garments and household 
linen of all kinds. Often in our wanderings, peasant’ women had asked 
whether we had any “ Kromton ” with us; this was puzzling until we 
discovered that it was the name of an old firm of Lancashire cotton 
spinners which had supplied the Balkans with cotton yarn before the 
first world war. We found that the firm was able to supply us with 
their specially spun yarn in very fine qualities. I shall always remember 
the delight of some of the older women who were expert weavers when 
they saw this yarn again. The Italian yarn which they had been using 
in recent years made material of inferior appearance and wearing 
quality. I have been assured by London experts that the bez our 
weavers produced with this English cotton was the best handwoven 
material made anywhere in Europe—extremely fine but immensely 
durable. 

We knew that it would not be possible to produce large quantities of 
the most beautiful embroideries quickly. Such work takes time, and 
if our aim of making the work worth while to the women who did it was 
to be fulfilled, we knew that the articles must always be expensive, even 
before duty had to be paid upon them. Indeed each article was in the 
nature of an exclusive model, which might never be copied again 
exactly. No embroideress likes to work on the same design many times, 
for the very essence of her craft forbids repetition, and no two women 
work exactly alike. The tradition of embroidery in the country goes 
back into dim past ages ; the peasants have throughout the centuries 
adapted to the needs of their dress designs of which they had no 
conception of the origin or history. In Slovenia, Croatia and Dalmatia : 
household linen is also embroidered and hand-made lace is much used, 
but in Serbia, Montenegro, Macedonia and Bosnia-Herzegovina, 
embroidery is only used on the dress worn by both men and women ; 
the embroidered towels used for many ceremonial purposes are found 
all over the country and are an exception. Though the patterns used 
are mostly geometric, field flowers, birds, fishes and animals are often 
stylised in a masterly manner. One of the best examples is in the well- 
known design of bears and trees. In Bosnia the cross is often used in 
embroidery design, and, like the wooden cross on the roofs of so many 
Christian peasants' huts throughout the province, was a gesture of 
defiance to the Turkish rulers through many centuries. In.Macedonia 
the Greek cross was also represented for the same reason. 

Perhaps the most interesting feature of these traditional designs lies 
in the secret meanings which they are supposed to possess by the 
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peasants. It is believed that an embroidered gift can bring a blessing 
or a curse upon the recipient according to the design, but it is doubtful 
whether many of the women to-day could explain the hidden signifi- 
ance of their work. They have always been very loath to speak about it, 
and often purposely mislead people on the subject, deeply resenting 
any reference to it. This interesting problem awaits much research and 
many years of study before reliable conclusions can be reached, and so 
much has been destroyed during the last ten years that such a study 
would be even more difficult now than it was before the war. I often 
regret that I was always too busy to devote time to it. Once or twice, 
however, I caught glimpses. Some of the older women in very remote 
districts would say gravely that a particular design was “ good " and 
another “ evil," and this description certainly had nothing to do with 
the beauty or otherwise of the design. Even such a small confidence 
was only made after I'had made firm friends with the women and they 
had become accustomed to me. It is improbable that they would have 
been able to say why one pattern was good and another evil, and I 
always felt it would have been a. great mistake to ask for more exact 
information, much as I wanted to. They evidently did not wish me to : 
buy from them anything which might do me harm, and I had to leave 
it at that. 

Enterprises of the kind .upon which we were engaged develop 
slowly, especially when there is little money behind them. Long days 
were spent in market-places, talking to and buying from peasants dis- 
playing their carved goods, or to the potters with their fascinating 
wares, pots and cooking utensils as well as primitive but vigorously 
stylised earthenware horses and birds. The horses were designed for 
children's money-boxes as wellas toys; there was an opening along the 
back of each horse through which money could be dropped, the toy 
to be broken when full of dinars. There were other markets where the 
speciality was the colourful knitted stockings and socks which, soled 
and heeled with soft, natural coloured or scarlet-dyed goatskin, made 
the most delightful, warm slippers. There were knitted gloves, too, and, 
in some places, white woollen coats knitted in the most intricate 
patterns. But wool was always in short supply, and the peasants 
needed it for themselves so badly that we concentrated on producing 
on our own materials the articles which they did not need themselves, 
embroidered blouses and dresses, children's clothes, table linen, curtains 
and many other goods of a like nature. The women worked at home, 
coming to the centre we set up, getting their materials and designs, 
bringing back their work and being paid. Then every piece of em- 
broidery had to be carefully washed and made up. By degrees an 
organised industry was built up employing some hundreds of women, 
who, if they did not work all the time, could always do so when they 
had leisure and so earn the money they desperately needed for food and 
extra comforts in the bitter winters. This manner of working fulfilled 
our object of employing women in their own homes on work they were 
accustomed to do there. 

It was hard work, because we had also to organise the sale of our 
goods, and this meant expensive journeys to London and other towns, 
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including Edinburgh, Glasgow, Manchester and Liverpool. Our first 
exhibition was held in London in 192r, and was opened by Lady 
Curzon, the wife of the then Foreign Secretary ; the Serbian Relief 
Fund lent their rooms, and the whole thing was a great success, owing 
greatly to the help of Dr. Scott Lidgett and Professor Seton-Watson, 
who had both from the beginning given us much assistance and en- 
couragement. The success of this first exhibition showed that if we 
were able to get good regular orders from shops the project would 
prosper, even if we were not in a position to open our own shop in 
London. It did so; becoming self-supporting in less than five years, and 
the orders which came in made it possible to keep our women at work. 
But when Free Trade came to an end we found we should have to pay 
heavy duty on our wares in England. We also had to pay duty in 
Yugoslavia on the cotton yarn and wool we bought in England, and of 
course the double duty made everything we had to sell very expensive. 
It was impossible to pay less than a fair living wage for the work done 
by the women, and the industry had been started with just this aim. 
Hard times came, but we struggled on, always trying to produce the 
things most likely to sell quickly, and at the same time not to lower our 
high standards of design and execution. I believe that we should have 
been able to keep the industry going in spite of our difficulties, if the 
war had not put an end to it finally. 

Now in the midst of all the changes which are taking place in Yugo- 
slavia, it is to be hoped that a place will be found for the handicrafts 
so long practised by the peasants, although the country is being 
industrialised on a large scale. It would be most regrettable if the arts 
of spinning, weaving, vegetable-dyeing and embroidery were to die 
out, and the crafts of wood-carving, metal-work of all kinds, and 
pottery making must also not be forgotten. It would be indeed grievous 
if in districts where most women can weave beautiful carpets, for 
example, that they should go into factories, or that the art of the 
embroideress should be copied by machine on inferior material. It is 
true that many peasants will gravitate to the centres of industry, 
but this need not completely destroy the crafts which have been carried 
on for so many hundreds of years. Even now, it is sad to hear peasant 
women, when asked the source of some of the colours used in their 
weaving, answer, “ They are colours out of a box "—the phrase always 
used for the aniline dyes in the neat little boxes which had found their 
way into every market town all over the country some years before the 
last war. It is a country so rich in natural material for vegetable dyes 
that the use of aniline ones for handwoven carpets and other materials 
is almost a crime. 

Much could be done to stimulate interest in keeping alive the old 
crafts. Great Britain is a highly industrialised country, but we should 
be all the poorer without the handweaving and knitting done in many 
parts of Scotland, England and Northern Ireland. We know, too, when 
once a craft has died out how difficult it is to bring it to life again ; 
indeed it can only too often not be done. The handicrafts as practised 
by Yugoslav peasants are so much an expression of their traditions and 
customs, and the peasantry is so great a majority of the population of 
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the country, that it would seem impossible that they should die out. 
If in the years of prosperous development which we hope lie before 
Yugoslavia they play a substantial róle in the national economy, 
it will make for the happiness and contentment of many thousands of 
peasant women, who love and are proud of their crafts. I shall always 
have the satisfaction of knowing that our industry, modest as it was, 
helped. to make known tne work of people so deserving of recognition 
and help. It was also the means of getting to know intimately and 
gaining the friendship of peasants who, although backward in many 
respects when compared to Western Europeans, possess qualities of 
courage, patience and fidelity to their country and their friends which 
are surely unsurpassed anywhere in the world. H. F. Rupor. 


TORQUATO TASSO (1544-95) 


T is scarcely surprising that, in the year 1944, when the war clouds 
I» heavily between the poet's native land and ours, the fourth 
centenary of Tasso's birth should have excited little general notice 
in Britain. Now, however, when those clouds have lifted and such a 
remarkable revival of interest in all things Italian seems to be in the 
air, the time may be ripe for offering some belated birthday remem- 
brance to that sensitive and unfortunate man of letters whom Byron, 
in a burst of indignant rhetoric, styles “ Torquato's Injured Shade.” 
Born at Sorrento, near Naples, in the spring of the year 1544, Tor- 
quato had, at least, the initial advantage of affectionate parents and a 
very happy home. For the mature soldier and diplomat, Bernardo 
Tasso (long distinguished in the service of Ferrante Sansverano, Prince 
of Salerno) and the young and beautiful Porzia Rossi (a member of a 
‘noble Neapolitan family) seem, despite the long gap in their ages, to 
have been genuinely devoted to one another and to their children, and 
in that lovely rural retreat of theirs, among the famous orange groves, 
to haye lived together in great harmony and pious peace. In view of 
this, we may perhaps wonder a little that they should have given their 
‘infant son so ferocious and, as it were, unchristian a Christian name ; 
since, as some of us may remember, the word “ Torquato ” comes from ' 
the Latin torques, a “ neckchain," and was the cognomen bestowed on 
that fearsome Roman warrior, Lucius Manlius, who having, in 361 B.C., 
slain a gigantic barbarian—a sort of Goliath of Gaul !—in single combat 
tore the golden chain from the dead man's neck and slung it triumph- 
antly on his own. Moreover, we hear of this pugnacious champion that 
he carried his pugnacious code into private life and actually executed 
his own son for some breach of military discipline ! We shall never know 
what strange streak of admiration for ruthless courage moved our 
poet's father to so curious a baptismal choice, for Bernardo was himself 
something of a poet and a fervent home-lover who, in an emotional 
letter to a friend, described his young wife as “ the light of his eyes ” 
and spoke with profound tenderness of his children. - 
It is sad to think how soon this exemplary domestic life came to an 
end, for the boy Torquato was no more than eight when his father’s 
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patron, the Prince of:Salerno, incurred the displeasure of the Emperor 
Charles V * (who, foreign potentate though.he was, exercised in the 
disorderly order of Italian politics a kind of sovereign right over the 
Grand Duchy !), and Bernardo, as one of the Prince's most prominent 
adherents, had the sinister privilege of sharing his disgrace and accom- 
panying him as a refugee to Rome. The beloved Porzia was perforce 
left in Naples, for, though Bernardo could declare, with oratorical 
force, that his devoted wife would have been ready to live with him 
even in the typical Place of Torment (' Di viver meco, ancor ch'io stesso 
nell’ Inferno! ”), her chances of living with him anywhere were seriously 
diminished by the action of her relatives, who, refusing to pay out her 
dower money, made it practically impossible for her to join a nearly 
penniless husband. It is unlikely that the Rossis had any direct hand 
in her sudden and untimely death—though Bernardo, in his transport 
of grief, roundly accused them of poisoning her !—but the noble family 
certainly treated their unfortunate kinsman-in-law very ignobly, 
arranging à marriage for his daughter Cornelia without consulting 
him, and sending his young son to share his poverty-harassed life 
without making any provision for the portionless lad. The vagrant 
unsettled years that followed probably did as much to overstrain 
Tasso's delicate physique and excitable nerves and to produce his later 
tragic breakdown as his early excessive devotion to study at the 
Neapolitan Jesuit College. ` 
In the disunited Italy of the day there was no central homeland court 
or native monarchy to which displaced persons .could appeal, and 
Bernardo seems to have journeyed from one ducal city to another 
seeking effectual protection and aid. With him, for the most part, we 
see Torquato journeying also, a dutiful and conscientious youth, 
responsible beyond his years, but haunted by the erratic dreams and 
desires of a born poet. In Padua, for instance, where his anxious 
father had sent him to learn law, he neglects more formal studies for 
the intensive reading and making of verse, and before he is out of his 
teenage has completed his first long romantic poem, Rinaldo, which 
recounts, in eighteen full-length cantos and in melodious stanzas of 
Ottava Rima,{ the marvellous adventures of a Knight of Charlemagne 
and shows the strong influence of his predecessors, Boiardo and Ariosto, ^ 
with an original deeper strain of thoughtfulness and soul. 
This achievement attracted considerable notice to the juvenile 
author and brought an invitation from the Cardinal D'Este (brother 
of Alfonso ITI, Duke of Ferrara) to enter his service in that brilliant and 
cultured city, where Ariosto had been Court Poet and where the Arts 
were genuinely, if rather patronisingly, appreciated.] From the 
cardinal's retinue Tasso passed, in due time, to that of Alfonso himself, 
in the towered and moated ducal palace in the centre of the town. 
We can picture him as he was then, a slender debonair figure, with 
lustrous grey-blue eyes, clear-cut features, bright chestnut hair and 


* The Prince had opposed the Emperor’ s wish to establish the Inquisiticn in Naples, 
+“ Ottava Rima."—The so-called ' “singing ” metre. and rhyme-scheme, used for 
heroic verse, whereas the “ Tersione ” is used for discourses. 


į Ferrara.—Burkhart calls Ferrara “ the first modern cityin Europe." 
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sweet, slightly stammering voice. To the Duke’s two gracious and 
intelligent sisters, Lucrezia and Leonora, he proved a congenial com- 
panion, for, though no mere bookworm and, indeed, famed for his 
skill in fencing, horsemanship and all the showier accomplishments, his 
real devotion was given to those scholarly pursuits in which the 
Princesses themselves delighted. To them, day by day, he would submit 
his poetry for approval—not only the sonnets and canzones, plentifully 
composed in their honour, but that immeasurably greater work—the 
romantic epic of the First Crusade, later known as Gerusalemme 
Liberata—which, canto by canto, he was happily composing, in the 
favourite Ottava Rima and pouring into the Princesses’ sympathetic 
ears. We gather that the ears of the younger, more serious-minded 
princess, Leonora, were peculiarly sympathetic and that between her 
and the youthful poet there grew up one of those fervent platonic 
friendships in which the Romantics of every age and tongue have 
delighted to discern the presence of a more fervent feeling still. In this 
case, as we know, the popular story goes that it was by his imprudent 
passion for Leonora that Tasso fell from the Duke’s favour and into 
such sore trouble. But though no less a personage than Goethe (in his 
drama Torquato Tasso) sponsors this idea, the disaster may well be 
sufficiently explained by the malicious envy of some of the courtiers 
and by Tasso’s own irritable nerves and impulsive indiscretions. 

His first five years at Ferrara seem to have been clouded by only one 
great grief—the death of Bernardo—but soon afterwards the bright 
skies began to darken ominously. The phenomenal success of his 
pastoral drama Aminta (produced at the ducal theatre and handling, 
with unusual human sympathy and great lyrical charm, the endearing 
theme of passionate shepherd and frigid shepherdess) roused the 
resentment of less successful rivals, and as Torquato realised the hostility 
of supposed friends and the persistent attempts to poison Alfonso's 
mind against him, he seems to have developed an acute persecution 
mania. A wild dagger attack on a luckless servitor suspected of spying 
on him resulted (not unnaturally !) in his being put under house arrest, 
and though he managed to escape and to reach his sister's house at 
Naples remorse and regrets soon drove him back to Ferrara. Here 


" his cold reception brought on another deplorable nerve-storm, and 


Alfonso, drily remarking that such a skilled swordsman as Tasso was 
known to be would, if a lunatic, become a serious danger to himself and 
others, ordered “ the danger " to be removed to the hospital of Santa 
Anna—in other, blunter words, to Ferrara'slunatic asylum. | 

In this dreadful place the proud, sensitive and fastidious Torquato 
spent seven dreadful years (from 1579 to 1586), enduring hardships and 
humiliations which, though, with his natural sweetness of temper, 
he ultimately forgave, it was impossible for him to forget. The iron of 
those fetters which he had actually been compelled to wear during the 
first few months of his incarceration seems to have entered lastingly 
into his soul, and though perhaps the terrible dreams and delusions from 
which, he says, he suffered night and day were partly the product of 
a poet’s " shaping (or mis-shaping !) spirit of imagination," his piteous 
complaints of the squalor and solitude ring only too true. We visualise 
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a long waking nightmare for that “ Injured Shade." No wonder that 
when, at last, the influence of powerful friends brought about his over- 
due release, the world was changed for him and he for the world. 

In those captive years not only had his liege lady Leonora fallen 
ill and died, with no word of farewell to her hapless liegeman, but, also, 
his Gerusalemme had been shamelessly pirated, printed without refer- 
ence to him or enriching him by a singlelira. This lovely lyrical poem 
indeed, seems one of the most glaring historical examples of the hoary 
tradition—" No money in poetry 1!” Obviously our space limits make 
anything even approaching adequate notice of it quite impossible here, 
and a lengthy article might well be devoted entirely to the various 
incidents of those twenty melodious Books which rapidly captured the 
imagination of all sorts and conditions of men. Gondoliers and convicts 
could be heard chanting stanzas of it at their oars, it beguiled the 
tedium of'Charles I's captivity and stimulated, to a still unknown 
degree, the growth of English Romanticism. 

Inlater years the majority of English readers made its acquaintance 
only through the medium of Fairfax’s famous translation, * but we 
know that Spenser, whose Faerie Queene it helped to inspire, was well 
read in the Italian original and paid tribute to it, not only in word 
but in deed, by borrowing, for his own epic, several of its lines. The 
affinity between the two great poems is sufficiently close, but, patriotic 
prejudice apart, we may frankly admit that, in some respects, the 
Gerusalemme is the greater of the two. Though Tasso narrates a story 
of unrelenting strife between Christians and Paynims and celebrates the 
Christian victory in no lukewarm terms, we perceive in his viewpoint 
something above and beyond the battle, something which approaches 
the true love of peace. He shows little of Spenser's bitter bias against 
the enemy, little of the convinced national creed which, in Spenser, 
made any sympathy with, or understanding of, the enemy's case 
impossible. 

Among Tasso's Saracens there are not only noble and brave men 
but lovely and lovable women, drawn with the clarity of tenderness, 
and few Christian maidens of fiction can successfully coinpete in 
pathetic, charm with that dauntless young Amazon Clorinda, whom the 
Christian champion Tancredi hopelessly loves, unwittingly slays and, 
' at her dying request, broken-heartedly baptises. Her last words to him 
haunt the memory, resolving the discord of this confessedly improbable, 
yet somehow convincing, “ course of true love." 


“ Amice, hai vinto : io tii perdon, perdona Tu ancora! . . . S'apre il 
cielo, io vado in pace.” 

(" Friend! Thou has conquered! As I pardon thee, Pardon me, 
too.... Heaven opens and I pass Into Heaven’s peace. . . .”’). 


“In pace”! Ironical and even incredible as it seems, this 
romanticised story of ''holy war" leaves with the reader an under- 
lying impression of peace and pardon, of the slow possible growth of 
those “ olives of endless age " which the first Crusaders, in their over- 


* Fairfax's Translation. Excellently done, but lacking the peculiar music of the 
original; published in 1600. ‘ 
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hopeful enterprise, sincerely believed that they were planting. Tasso, 
who, in his early years, shared-their generous illusions, wrote the 
Gerusalemme with the love of peace planted in his own gentle heart 
and with a genuine idealisation of such model Christian knights as 
Godfrey of Boulogne, who, “sated with strife turns... to rest . . . in 
the contemplation of the Eternal Blessedness " ; an edifying state in 
which the poet—and the poet's readers !—must be content for the time 
to leave him and other pious warriors. 

Tasso was never again to write with such sustained fertility, force 
and fire, but fortunately he was still able to write, and, though the 
bitter break with Ferrara proved lasting, there were other ducal cities 
where he was honourably welcomed and given the leisure needful for 
. his literary work, notably Mantua, where he lived for some time under 
the protection of the Gonzaga family and where, at the desire of the 
young Duchess, he amended and completed his one tragedy, 
Torrismondo, a rather gloomy laborious effort, with its ZEdipus-like 
theme and sombre sensationalism. The beloved sister, Cornelia, was 
dead, but, thanks to the devoted friendship of Manso, Marquis Della 
Villa, he still had a home at Naples, where he could sojourn in peace and 
where he composed his didactic scriptural poem— Le Sette Giornate— 
on the Days of Creation. Years later this was to win the admiring 
interest of an eager Italian scholar and pilgrim, John Milton, and to 
gain the rather ambiguous honour of being, to some extent, “ lifted” 
into Paradise Lost. Possibly, too, the fact that Tasso here chose to 
employ blank verse (the sciolti versi, an unusual fashion with Italian 
poets) helped to form Milton's well-known opinion that unrhymed 
verse is more dignified than rhymed. Some critics, indeed, call the 
* Seven Days of Creation " prosaic, but though it naturally lacks the 
luscious melody of his youthful work Tasso was still a poet, even when 
writing prose. His sagacious and often beautiful Platonic Dialogues and 
his charming Familiar Letters are sufficient witness to that, and as 
his later years brought the philosophic mind he expressed himself 
in words of timeless significance and wisdom. : 

Those years, though darkened by continued financial difficulties * 
and by the increase of the malady (called by him “ mta fastidiosa 
indispostzione ’’) from which he had long suffered and which must have 
been tubercular in origin, shine with a sober light of their own. He had 
always been sincerely religious and now his many distresses and 
disillusions had made his religion a reality ; more real, indeed, than 
the,renown which had so often proved a mirage. Now, at long last, 
renown and religion united, as it were, to cheer the premature evening’ 
of his life, and the friendly and admiring Pope, Clement VIII, receiving 
him at the Vatican, signified an intention of bestowing on him the 
laureate crown, as Italy’s finest living poet. But while Torquato, in 
the hospitable monastery of San Onofrio on the Janiculum, awaited the 
long-desired summons to that long-delayed honour, another summons 
came instead. In his semi-monastic cell where he had asked to be 
lodged “ in order to begin my conversation in Heaven ” ( per comin- 
ciare la mia conversazione in Cielo "), on a spring day in the year 1595, 

* '' Financial difficulties." The Rossis still withheld Porzia's dower-money l: 
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he embraced death with a platonic composure, mingled with an 
orthodox Chrístian penitence, and the laurel wreath, meant for his 
living head, was placed upon his bier. 

It remains to consider what lasting contribution “ Torquato's 
Injured Shade " has left to the modern world ; a world, by the way, 
whose democratic viewpoint may well mean little sympathy for one 
who relied so much on patronage and the favour of the great. But we 
have to remember that a gentle spirit born into an ungentle age almost 
instinctively seeks some sort of sanctuary in which its appointed tasks 
may be done, and Tasso, through many years and tribulations, still 
fulfilled his appointed tasks. His literary work indubitably added to the 
world’s stock of things of beauty and in his troubled yet somehow 
triumphant pilgrim soul, slowly yet steadfastly exchanging the 
standards of time for those of timelessness, we can see, if we choose, 
` what he himself could see in the allegory of his own heroic poem—" a 

glass and figure of human life." 
G. M. Hort. 


THE REFUGEE PROBLEM 


HE first world war and the Bolshevism that followed it 
| brought into existence thousands of refugees, who claimed and 
received the right of asylum in democratic countries. Between 
the first and second world wars they settled into the life of their 
adopted countries, especially as Bolshevik persecution concentrated 
chiefly on the educated and specialised trained people, who were pro- 
claimed by that “ proletarian " revolution to be their Public Enemies 
Number r. The second world war, a still more total one than any- 
thing known in the history of humanity, except, perhaps, the Mongol 
and Tartar invasions of the Middle Ages, brought into Western and 
democratic countries millions of refugees, devoid of all belongings, 
clothing, food and protection. This time the words of Lenin, spoken 
to me in 1908 during his exile and again in 1918, were vindicated to 
the full. “ Wars," he declared, “ are a necessary prerequisite for our 
success. They bring economic ,chaos and economic chaos brings 
Extremism ” ; pointing to himself, he added, "and we Bolsheviks are 
Extremists.” Hence Bolshevik opposition to all stabilising plans, 
Marshall or otherwise. 
According to a modest estimate the number of refugees, now called 
“ Displaced Persons," immediately after the second world war, 
amounted to over ten million, adding over two and a half million who, 
owing to war and deportation, came from Sudeten Germany ; also one 
million Hungarians, then over two million of those thrown out from 
Prussia and other German provinces now incorporated in Polish 
territories. Naturally the democratic peoples, in dire need of many 
necessary things themselves, based their attitude towards these refu- 
gees on the wise but brutal principle “charity begins at home.” 
They took the line of least resistance and started repatriating them by 
force to the countries under Soviet rule, not bothering about what would 
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happen to them there ; though Soviet law and practice laid down that 
any person leaving the Soviet Union without special permission 
suffered the death penalty. Mass deportation was sometimes followed 
by mass suicide by men, women and children. This finally led to inter- 
vention by Field-Marshal Montgomery, General Eisenhower and the 
Roosevelt family, who stopped this mass murder, and thus the refugees 
received the right of asylum except those provéd to be war crimi- 
nals. I must limit myself to one case which is typical in this respect 
of the whole—the Ukrainian refugees, 

They form a considerable part of this second emigration (the first 
was after World War I). Hitler, on. his retreat, and even before that, 
lacking manpower, exported by force to German labour camps over 
twelve million people from all conquered countries ; others followed, 
hoping to find their way to the West, if not during war then in the com- 
ing earlier or later peace, especially so as amongst the deportees were 
their families and next of kin; also because they had nothing to look 
forward to by staying behind in their devastated lands, devastated first 
by the German conquerors, then by the Bolsheviks. I recall a talk with 
Lenin, then only starting his World Communistic Plans. When I 
argued with him that the forty-eight nations inhabiting the Russian 
Empire, hardly knowing how to read and write, would not understand 
and accept Communism, and that a bloodthirsty revolution would fol- 

'low in which fifty million to sixty million people would be killed, 
without hesitation he said: “I don't want them to understand or 
accept Communists. The Tsars had their nobility, their armies, their 
secret police, and they made the people do what the Tsars ordered them 
to do. Why could I not have my nobility—(the Communist Party 
which, by the way, hardly formed 4 per cent. of the people), the 
armies and the secret police (now called the N.K.V.D.) ? I will make 
them do what I want for the benefit of saving the world, for a better 
world of world Communism. As to fifty million to sixty million being 
destroyed—the more the better. I don’t need these present generations 
—they are poisoned by bourgeois and Imperialistic poison. What I 
want is a new generation, with whom Communism and its derivative 

: —Collectivism—will not only be a creed and belief but an actual 

programme to be carried out during the lifetime of one or two genera- 
tions." He added: “ Certainly I will use the existing generations as 
specialists, as manpower, as cannon fodder, if you want to put it that 
way, but the quicker they go the better.” 
What Lenin started, Stalin carries out on an increasing scale, 
spreading his Communistic power over new territories. The outside 
world learned that these “ refugees," in the majority of cases, were the 
élite and intelligentsia of those nations persecuted by Communism, 
and a wave of disapproval of Soviet practice broke forth within the 
nations which freely gave refuge and asylum to them. Hence every 
effort and co-operation was made by democratic nations to settle them 
in non-Communist lands, here in Europe and overseas, and this in an 
increasing degree. The I.R.O. helped it to proceed in an orderly way. 

Reputable papers of those countries started a campaign, and one read 

headlines such as “ Australia invites white emigrants,’ announcing 
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that her goal for 1950 was to bring 200,000 émigrés, and the total 
number in the coming years must be three million. Canada, New 
Zealand and others followed suit, and amongst the numbers of refugees 
the Ukrainians are neither the last nor the least. And now we are at the 
beginning of a new chapter, that of the third emigration. Who are 
they and where did they come from ? 

They also come from the countries who became satellites to Soviet 
Russia, or those where world Communism penetrated strongly enough to 
dominate the policy of those newly acquired countries now attached to 
the chariot of world Communism, whether they are satellites of Soviet 
Russia in East Europe or further afield, such as the Dutch West Indies, 
Malaya, etc. Soviet aggression in this case came at a well-chosen 
moment. The countries which gave asylum to millions of Soviet victims 
are economically exhausted (the I.R.O. closes down for good this year) ; 
a new wave of homeless millions will add economic distress and chaos. 
Also the Soviets realised what injurious propaganda was spread against 
them by the first and second wave of refugees, disclosing what Sovietism 
is in fact ; and a new approach to deal with that problem was inaugu- 
rated by the Soviets and their allies, in the very midst of democratic 

.people of Christian and European civilisation. They had three vital 
issues to cope with: (a) to bring more strain and economic distress in 
the outside world ; (b) to discredit the refugees ; (c) to penetrate into ' 
those circles where Communists were and are disliked. I recently visited 
. Austria and Germany and saw it all at close quarters. This third wave 
of refugees is pouring now into the Western zones on an increasing 
scale. At first, for a considerable time, the Soviet frontier guards 
arrested all those who tried to cross the frontier ; now they detain them 
for two or three days and then let them proceed, but permeating these 
masses with about ro per cent. to r5 per cent. of their own agents, 
posing as simple refugees. On the other side, especially in Austria, 
they dangle before the Austrian Government promises of signing a 
peace treaty, favourable to Austria (blaming the delay on the Allies), 
and meanwhile receive a free hand and co-operation on the part of the 
Austrian authorities in kidnapping and taking back anyone they believe 
to be anti-Communist. I was told on good authority that even a scale 
has been worked out on a basis of so many dollars per head. Anyway, 
the taking of refugees from Austria back to.Soviet zones by force is a 
daily occurrence, spreading terror amongst the genuine refugees and 
also sowing in them a growing distrust of the democratic nations on the 
whole. At the same time the veiled Soviet agents, coming as '' refugees," 
manage to receive through the usual channels the necessary support to 
go overseas as refugees, and as soon as they reach their destination 
(as in the case of thirty Ukrainian refugees going to Brazil) they openly 
join the Communist Party there. As a result the Austrian authorities, 
I was told, say, ‘‘ We can't sponsor and help the Ukrainians to go there, 
or to any other country, as they are all Communists.” No other nation 
in Europe suffered so much because of their opposition, in spite of all 
terrors, to Communism in all its forms. 

I have recently visited the whole Western Zone of Germany, where 
over 3,000 refugees each month cross “the Green Frontier," i.e. 
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illegally through bog and forest, and reaching the Free Zone, as they 
call the British Zone. The using of the refugees by the Communists 
tends to discredit the infiltration. This practice is now carried out on a 
large scale. It reminds me of outstanding examples in the past which 
are worth mentioning to prove the truth of what I say above. 

Case No. 1. In the 'thirties the world outside the U.S.S.R. was 
thrilled by the news that a prominent member of the Tscheka of 
Leningrad escaped to Finland. His name was given as Oberput 
and he managed to escape with the whole secret archives of the Foreign 
Section of the Leningrad Tscheka. The obvious reaction at that time 
was that all the Secret Services of the non-Soviet world went to Finland 
and pounced on him as a godsend. He passed to them all his valuable 
information, including all the lists of Soviet agents abroad, their 
whereabouts, their alibis, their current accounts, etc. All this informa- 
tion was found to be true when verified. Action was taken and all 
were properly dealt with. What a blow, everybody thought, for the 
spy organisation of the Third International! In a few weeks' time 
Oberput slipped back to Soviet Russia and the Central Tscheka in 
Moscow published his confessions. The net result-was that, denouncing 
the smaller fry, the main and important body of the Third International 
went on unmolested in its usual way. 

Case No. 2. A few years later, a prominent Russian émigré, Shulgin, 
a former right-wing member of the Duma, a rich landowner of the 
Ukraine, escaped abroad. In the Duma he was the pillar of the reac- 
tionary wing and was a deadly enemy of the Soviets. He was known to 
possess a fabulous memory, and could cite without leaving his seat any 
law in the Duma, by-law, any statistics, without consulting books or 
documents. Finding himself out of reach of Moscow, he settled in 
Prague. He was a plucky man and could not stay quiet in his earnest 
desire to combat Bolshevism. He decided to go back and see things 
for himself, especially as Soviet propaganda had permeated the non- 
Soviet Press in Europe, spreading subtle lies that Soviet Russia was in 
full transition to a moderate course (the N.E.P., etc.). He communi- 
cated his decision only to two reliable friends. For over six months he 
concealed himself, grew a beard, and equipped himself with first-class 
faked Soviet documents. When ready he crossed to Poland. He roamed 
along the Soviet-Polish frontier for a few weeks until he succeeded in 
crossing into the Soviet Ukraine unnoticed by the Soviets. He went on 
foot, by train, by horse, etc., visited Kiev, his birthplace, then Moscow, 
then Leningrad. He recorded in his memory every detail and every 
talk. From Leningrad it took him a few weeks to succeed in crossing 
unnoticed the Soviet-Finnish frontier and thence to Paris. He then 
published a detailed report, called “‘ The Three Cities: Kiev, Moscow 
and Leningrad," citing everything he heard and saw : on the whole, a 
not too favourable report for the Soviet régime. A few weeks passed 
and then the thunderbolt came. The Moscow Tscheka published a still 
more detailed report of his trip, citing, hour by hour, his progress 
through the U.S.S.R., the smallest detail of talks, etc. What happened 
was that, without his knowledge, the whole trip was-organised by the 
Tscheka. Being honest he had to agree that the report published oy the 
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"Tscheka was true in all its details. And after that we are asked to believe 
that foreigners, not knowing the language, going as guests of the Soviet 
Government in the Intourists and other trips, see for themselves all 
they want to see. 

Case No. 3. Long before Hitler came to power, Germany had not 
only six and a half million members of the Communist Party but also a 
huge well-organised Comintern apparatus well concealed. Six weeks 
before Hitler came into power, the Moscow Soviets organised a huge 
organisation parallel to the previous Comintern in Germany. Nothing 
was known of it, even to the numerous and well-organised members of 
the old Comintern organisation existing for years in pre-Hitler Germany. 
In this new organisation not a single Jew was admitted ; all members, 
with rare exceptions, were Baltic barons, etc., with outspoken anti- 
Bolshevik views. When Hitler came to power this Moscow Comintern, 
newly organised, received from Moscow all the details of the former 
one: names, aliases, bank accounts, etc., and were ordered by Moscow 
to denounce the former organisation to Hitler. Complete “ liquidation ”’ 
by Hitler followed, whilst the new organisation, with such outstanding 
service to Hitler, became members of Hitler's Gestapo, ad majorem 
gloriam Moscow. 

Two weeks after Hitler came to power, six and a half million former 
members of the German Communist Party became members of the 
S.A. and S.S., but not the leaders, who disappeared abroad. When, 
later, Dimitroff, head of the Comintern organisation in Europe, was 
caught by the Gestapo and brought to court in Leipzig, the Press of 
the world was thrilled with his “ courageous " speeches defying Göring 
in court, and laughing at his threats that “tomorrow you come out of 
here and I will wring your neck.” The very next night after that 
verbal duel, Hitlers own: plane deposited Dimitroff safely at the 

‘aerodrome of Moscow. And what about the full co-operation between 
Molotov and Ribbentrop, dividing East Europe amongst themselves 
and hoping that Hitler would destroy the Western Democracies, and 
broadcasting from Moscow advice to “lay down arms and stop the 
Imperialistic onslaught of the Allies,” joining hands with Hitler? 
When faked court proceedings against high officials of Christian 
Churches take place in the Soviet zones, they are not accused of fighting 
for principles but are made to appear black-marketeers, homosexuals 
and what not; and if not all believe in it on this side of the Íron 
Curtain, the wise saying, ‘‘Calomniez calomniez, il en restera toujours 
quelque chose," is true. When Soviet traitors are brought to heel 
the whole Press and authoritative sources proclaim that those traitors 
fight for principles and for ideals and are prepared to take punishment 
and become martyrs. In order that there should not be any mistake, 
we.are told that only Communists fought Hitler and his gangs. 
The moral of this fable is obvious: We are warned—Beware of 
refugees ! 

To-day, with the third wave of refugees coming over, the Bolsheviks 
have learnt their lesson and exploit it to the utmost. We read that 
Tito is taking away naturalisation papers granted to Russian refugees, 
even from those who settled after World War I. They are proclaimed 
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Russian subjects, and delivered over the frontier to Soviet Bulgaria. 
The Soviets turn to their advantage every lack of knowledge of facts 
by democratic peoples and their rulers. Those faked refugees whom they 
infiltrated into the third and second waves help in this, and their 
masters have, since the war, Soviet diplomatic immunity papers, 
whilst it is the genuine poor refugee who gets it in the neck ; and it is so 
' easy to attack these helpless people, and to accuse them of crimes they 
never committed. Knowing the bitter feelings between Russians and 
the Ukrainians on the one hand, and on the other between Poles and 
Ukrainians, they endanger the position of the Ukrainian refugees. In 
view of their past, the Poles and Russians always work hand in hand 
for their common aim: to see the Ukraine divided and annexed by 
Russia in one part, and by. Poland inthe West. Their weapon and aim . 
are now to split from within the Ukrainian mass on such items as to 
range Greek Orthodox Ukrainians against those of the Greek Catholic 
faith (especially as the division would also correspond to the geo- 
graphical division between East and West Ukrainian lands, the former 
coming from Western Ukraine, where the Greek Catholics were never 
allowed to exist under the Tsars and Soviets, and those of Greek 
Orthodox faith geographically situated in Eastern, i.e. Great Ukrainian 
lands. This was to be followed by a split on the basis of Galician and 
the Dniepro-Ukrainians, antagonising them one against the other; 
«then declaring that one must split the Ukrainian intelligentsia (as 
a sort of higher species than the rest) from the “ masses," as the latter 
are, they say, ignorant, egotistic, brutal, etc., knowing well that the 
years of revolution and wars hardly gave time to the Ukrainian youth 
to take degrees and become “ intelligentsia.” Then they accuse others 
of being pro-German, because they belonged to the S.S. and other 
military formations of the German armies, knowing full well that they 
were mobilised by force by the Germans, and being intolerably pre- 
secuted by both Germans and Bolsheviks at that time, they saw this 
as the only path to reach the Western front and then to a man pass over 
to the Allies and join hands with them against the totalitarian tyrants. 
Then, last but not least, they proclaim all Ukrainians to be traitors 
if they do not become politically minded and completely directed by 
orders from a self-styled, so-called ‘‘ Ukrainian Government," having 
its centre and all its activities in Germany, and connected with inter- 
national masonic political lodges in France, etc. If some follow that lead 
they are very short-sighted, as they must understand that this gives a 
formal right to the diplomatic representative of the Soviets to demand 
their extradition and conviction and, if they are genuine Polish patriots, 
they, by doing so, antagonise the Ukrainian nation and so prevent 
the possible future existence of an independent Polish State. Denuncia- 
tion and false reports are their weapons. But, thank God, genuine 
knowledge spreads among people, such is the good democratic British 
tradition of hearing the facts. If given sheer propaganda, the next 
time dosi say: “ ack -you, we have heard that before." 


V. DE KOoROSTOVETZ. 


"TANGANYIKA YESTERDAY AND 
TO-DAY 


EFORE German East Africa becàme administered by the 
Bs after the first world war, the primitive African inhabitants , 

knew what to expect. Life, for them, was to become subservient 
to their white overlords, and penalties for disobedience were severe. 
In the beginning, the harshness of their taskmasters led to rebellions 
which: were quelled by machine-gun fire, and such was the hatred 
engendered, and the fear of consequence, that the ádministrative offices 
were built in the shape of small forts throughout the territory ; often 
loopholed, with four-square walls and internal courtyards, flat-topped 
roofs with castellated embattlements, and all the accoutrements of 
small redoubts. They stand to-day, in many a Tanganyika township, 
wherevér they have not been pulled down. 

After awhile the inhabitants settled down contentedly and happily. 
They found they were not going to be eaten or deported as slaves ; 
they had merely to work, and this was léss than any conquering race 
had formerly demanded. There were no suspicions in their minds, no 
questionings as to the ultimate intentions of the white man, because 
their fate had been abundantly made clear. Neither was there vrorship 
of the white men, who steadily appeared in ever-increasing numbers, 
and began to shoulder them aside so that they should cultivate rubber, 
sisal and coffee ; except, perhaps, the admiration of the weak for the 
strong. Did not these invaders ruthlessly snatch at their young women, 
a mere suggestion to be interpreted as a command, just as their own 
chiefs did, and still do? Did they not carouse at night and drink 
intoxicating liquors until they were carried home stupefied? The 
Germans often vied with each other to border their garden flower beds 
with sunken, up-ended beer bottles ! 

No wonder the Africans were puzzled for awhile when the British 
took over. Here were the new conquerors, more powerful than their 
former masters and, perhaps, more harsh, yet, curiously enough, they 
proved to be appeasingly mild. Offenders were warned, and warned 
again in British courts, seldom beaten, rarely imprisoned, and hanged 
for murder behind closed doors. Known murderers were acquitted 
because of some legal quibble, or the absence of sufficient evidence, 
until the people began to shake their heads. As an intelligent African 
instructor said in 1925: “ The Germans were strong! They dragged 
a man out of his hut and hanged him from the nearest tree. We all 
knew the man was guilty, and we watched him kicking in mid-air ! ” 

The ruling chiefs or their heirs whom the Germans had deposed were 
sought for and reinstated. Indirect rule began, and it was then that the 
African of Tanganyika Territory began to have confidence, began to 
have a gleam of hope that they had a future to which the white men 
were guiding them. Why? Such altruism was incomprehensible, and 
so each one in his own way began to hope, and wait, and watch. 
Servants in British households watched their masters and mistresses ; 
responded to humane treatment ; became aware of their human weak- 
nesses and loved them for these, provided they were not too bad. If 
those servants were ill-treated, then, most wonderful of all, the local 
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magistrate would punish these people of his own race if a case had been 
proved against them. The African clerks in administration offices spread 
the'news among the villages of this strange but wonderful justice. 

Missions taught—as they had already taught during the German 
régime, to do them justice—that all men were equal before God. Men 
. must love their neighbours, no matter what was their standing and 
colour, men must conform to Christian laws and customs to win am 
honoured place in that mystical hereafter. This was the white man's 
religion. The ceremonial, the mysteries, the Sunday meetings, the 
ancillary welfare and games, and treatment of the sick were all so 
satisfying—the laws so sound to all who were not evil minded. And yet, 
why did so few white men go to church ? They married in church ; their 
children were baptised in church; perhaps they had learnt all the 
teaching that was necessary, and had need to go to church only occasion- 
ally. Did they all believe in God—did they all conform to Christian 
teaching? No, they certainly did not. Ah, well, there were '' bad " 
people among themselves so-this was understandable. 

But why were there so many different forms of this religion among 
the white people? This was a puzzling thing which not even one's own 
master could answer clearly. There were the Indians and Arabs ; 
shopkeepers who often cheated, and yet seemed more devout concerning 
their own religions than the white races. By now there were so many 
different kinds of white men entering their country ; Greeks, Italiahs, 
French, Dutch, even the Germans came back again, and had meetings 
among themselves. They were as harsh in the treatment of their 
servants as they had been before, provided an Englishman was nowhere 
to be seen. There were settlers who occupied the old German estates ; 
people who were obviously working for their own profit; people who 
employed recruiters to persuade the people to work for them. It was 
harder work than the people had been used to in their own fields, but 
the money was helpful. It bought so many new and entrancing things, 
and saved them from selling cattle to pay their taxes. There were good 
settlers and bad settlers ; men whom one could love, and others whom 
one despised. 

Long before schools were numerous and education began to have 
its effect the African people began to judge the alien peoples who 
resided in their country. They despised some races and respected 
others. There was a time when they almost worshipped the British ; 
those governmental administrative and departmental officers all 
apparently working for their good; ‘those honest and jovial men 
among the settlers ; those patient self-effacing men among the mission- 
aries. The black sheep among them were nothing to worry about. 
Had not African interests been declared paramount? The old African 
chiefs sighed with relief, and had a new admiration for the British 
Government when this declaration was made again and again in spite 
of murmurings among the hotheads of the few scattered settlers. 
Promises were being implemented, indirect rule was being moulded 
gradually and surely towards the African taking a bigger share in the 
administration of his own country—towards that distant time, no 
matter how far off it was, when all would be educated, and given full 
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franchise. The sons of chiefs were educated and stepped into their 
fathers’ shoes. All watched the Government now with respect, though 
some wondered whether the attitude of Government was'not directed 
in their favour because it held only a mandate to govern for the people. 
Quite a number were educated sufficiently at last to read about the 
happenings in other countries where the African interests were not 
paramount under British rule. 

How unexpected was the second world war ! How difficult it was for 
them to understand how a defeated enemy could be permitted to regain 
such strength as to cause war again. The white men who had always 
preached against their own tribal wars were now fighting each other 
once more with horrible ferocity. Did not both the British and the 
Germans profess to be Christians? The Africans gave up the struggle 
to understand. By now they preferred and trusted British rule. New 
commands, forced labour, a powerful drive to produce more food- 
stuffs and more raw products to send overseas were all accepted to help 
the British win their war. The chiefs and people alike were respectful, 
and loyal, and helpful. It is idle to say that they dared not be anything 
else when such loyalty was volunteered. 

During those days more and more of the common people were being 
educated and beginning to read English newspapers. Even in their own 
country they knew how the settler community had endeavoured to 
retain the direction of labour imposed during the war. They read of the 
ever-growing agitation in Kenya and Southern Rhodesia for amalgama- 
tion with other territories, and there grew in their minds a grave 
suspicion of the white man's aims. Meanwhile the loyal chiefs held fast, . 
condemning these educated folk of their own race who began to voice 
their fears. Educated men who saw surrounding them a sea of ignorance 
among their own race, and becoming convinced that their future 
security was threatened they were whipped by fear and frustration into 
becoming agitators of the worse kind, disliked by the Government and 
by the chiefs until the present British Government shocked all the East 
African races by abrogating the word paramountcy. 

Since it was declared that African rights were no longer paramount, 
but, instead, that the rights of the African and of the minority alien 
races should henceforward be considered equal, those hard-won loyalties 
have been undermined. Furthermore, such confidence has been given 
to the politically minded among the settler community that the forceful 
amalgamation of territories without consideration to the wishes of the 
people is now considered inevitable. Only recently has the settler 
community demanded that recognition should be given to white 
leadership. Kenya Colony has always agitated for closer union with 
Tanganyika and Uganda ; Southern Rhodesia is now working hard to 
cause the amalgamation of Central African Territories against the 
wishes of the indigenous peoples of Northern Rhodesia and Nyasaland ; 
and it would then be only a step before the East and Central groups 
became united as well. So now, we return full circle to where we began 
to be watched, and judged. The most astounding thing of all is that : 
the under-dog, the African, has lost ground, and is losing hope and 
trust in Britain. A. E. HAARER. 


JAMAICANS IN ENGLAND 


EARLY five hundred West Indians from Jamaica and 
Nani came to England in June 1948: they were immigrants 

seeking work and, as one of them said, there was surely nothing 
against their coming. They were met by representatives of the Colonial 
Office and of the Ministry of Labour, and in a minor way they were 
féted and looked after until their welfare was assured. . They had paid 
their passage, which amounted to {28—cheap berths offered by a 
shipping company—to leave a land, as the Jamaican contingent said, 
which no longer offered them work, where cost of living was high, and 
for those who were fortunate to be in work wages were low. Many had 
been unemployed for several years, hence as builders, carpenters, farm 
workers, artists, servants and students they emigrated to try their 
luck in this country. Since the arrival of these immigrants there has 
been a steady influx of young men from Jamaica ; but they have come 
as stowaways. Almost every week Jamaica banana boats bring more 
stowaways, sometimes as many as a dozen in one boat. They are sent 
to prison, but later swell the Jamaican population in this country ; 
incidentally, the term of imprisonment has not deterred the stowaway, 
since he is coming in greater numbers. ‘Labour troubles for years have 
disturbed Jamaica, and every man who runs away from the “ Blessed 
Isle ” forges another link in a chain which has dragged its way through 
the island’s life. The stowaway has been long finding a free berth but 
he has moved to it ever since 1834. He wants work. 

The Jamaican labour market is overcrowded and the population 
increases ; those who want to try their fortunes now turn to Britain 
(some nearby countries are closed to them), and perhaps they have ' 
heard that non-British refugees have been allowed to enter the country 
for industrial purposes, and they are British subjects! The Jamaican 
negro has an independence of mind and character which has been won 
over a period of years, and it is because of that independence that he 
seeks to leave behind poverty, frustration and limitation in order to 
find that freedom which, never written into any constitution of 
government, he knows is his. He has learned a greater freedom than 
that given to him in 1834, for he now knows he has a human right 
to freedom from arrest for his convictions, he has a freedom of speech 
and of religion, and as a British citizen the liberty of being tried by a 
jury, the protection of the courts of justice and many other rights 
which have accumulated to him throughout the years. The emanci- 
pated slave has become a free man, and that freedom sometimes finds 
its last refuge in leaving the country which denies opportunity. 

In estimating the reasons why Jamaicans now come to England it is 
necessary to go back as far as 1865, when the Jamaican negro found his 
voice in the most serious rebellion and disturbance since emancipation. 
In slavery days the negro had no rights and few friends (save for Free 
Church missionaries who from early days sponsored their cause and 
served them at great personal cost) and from thelmiddle of the seventeenth 
to the middle of the nineteenth centuries were the property of slave 
owners who thought them sub-human and whipped them into obedience. 
Slaves had no social life, no civic rights, little religious oversight, save 
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what was unlawfully given to them, and education, too, was generally 
denied. The strongest males were frequently used for breeding: they 
were. not allowed to have morals. In spite of bondage there was: 
freedom in their souls, and often serious slave uprisings, some of the 
worst being in 1832, made their white masters afraid. The effect of 
emancipation was to turn liberated slaves loose in the country without 
proper means of livelihood, for while masters were compensated 
nothing was done to make the transition easy for slaves, hence labour 
troubles, riots and rebellion against conditions were prevalent. The 
repercussions of 1865 are still felt: they were evil days; food costly 
and scarce, little employment, housing deplorable, no recreation, and 
at that time half a million of a population with less than two thousand 
voters, when suddenly negro patience broke and a voice was heard. 
It happened that on October 7th in Morant Bay court a lad was fined 
four shillings for assaulting à woman, and another negro was charged 
with trespass. Againsttheseprosecutionsthemoboutsiderebelled, broke 
into the courthouse and rescued the accused. Arrest warrants issued 
against the leaders, W. G. Gordón and Paul Bougle, were of no effect and 
military and naval help sent by Governor Eyre from Kingston arrived 
too lateto prevent another attack on the courthouse when the Custos and 
nearly all the white people of the town were murdered. Gordon was a 
coloured member of the Legislative Assembly and Bougle a negro 
agitator ; both were removed to Kingston for trial, an action for which 
Governor Eyre was severely criticised, since martial law did not apply 
to Kingston. There has been nothing like that rebellion since, and it 
can stand as a symbol that in Paul Bougle the negro insisted on being 
heard; since then he has largely come into his own. There is now 
universal franchise, negroes govern their own country, there is political 
and social freedom, but still economic conditions oppress the people 
and there are those who fear the resources of the country are not 
adequate for the needs of the population, now roughly.one and a 
quarter million. Since 1865 the Jamaican negro has sought expansion ' 
and this urge brings him to England. 

There are other causes too: one is bananas. The banana industry, 
a few years ago the premier industry in the island, has suffered a setback 
due not only to wartime restrictions but to the loss of banands through . 
disease. Bananas were the smallholders’ mainstay as well as a source 
of labour for workers, but the industry has lost its prime place, mainly 
due to the ravages of Panama and Leaf Spot diseases. Pre-war exports 
reached a total of twenty-eight million stems; exports now are about 
a quarter of that total. Other newly started industries have not 
absorbed the redundant labour of'a curtailed banana industry. Not 
only has this an effect on individuals but serious national repercussions 
follow on so great a loss of a money-earning crop, and money is needed 
in order to live. After the Spanish invasion, and following the extermina- 
tion of the Arawaks, the country was divided between eight noble 
Spanish families, they lived well-; after the British conquest in 1655, 
2,000 acre plots were granted to English gentlemen, and since three 
years later the combined population of whites and negroes didnot exceed 
three thousand, they also lived well; but now a million and a quarter 
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people find problems of living acute. There is always sugar in Jamaica, 
and while it has regained the place as the island's premier industry 
it does not absorb all the available labour and is not grown in all 
parts of the country. Jamaica is a black man's country but the sugar 
industry takes in most of the East Indian labour available. Sugar is 
a highly organised industry: it is not a small-grower's crop and to 
be employed on the sugar estates many feel is to surrender their 
independence. However, though sugar is closely associated with 
history and island development it cannot provide work for all who 
want work. 

Jamaicans come to England to find solution of their problems and 
the influence of white tourists in this decision cannot be ignored. The 
tourist trade is valuable and efforts are made to expand it: there are 
disadvantages. The Mecca of tourists is Montego Bay, a small insignifi- 
cant village of no importance in Columbus's day but now prosperous, 
highly organised and crowded with luxury hotels. Globe-trotters 
display themselves without the slightest reticence : the surface of life 
is barely skimmed in the make-belief of the thrill of a tropical romance. 
The white tourist has opened a world of plenty, leisure, privilege and 
comfort to the Jamaican negro who concluded that the countries from 
which tourists come must indeed flow with milk and honey over 
golden streets ; and has not the British way of life been glamorously 
portrayed on the cinema screen? When the Jamaican leaves his 
beautiful country, on account of economic hardship, to seek his fortune 
in Britain he comes as a loyal subject of the British Crown speaking 
English as his native tongue and expecting to find a welcome akin to 
that given to visitors to his country. In disillusionment the idea of the ' 
land of plenty is soon dispelled. 

The life of Jamdicans who domicile in this country is for the most 
part the exchange of one set of hard circumstances for another, and 
that they tend to become an isolated group within the population is 
neither their fault nor that of the white people among whom they have 
chosen to live, but is due to changed conditions of life. The British 
climate is vastly different from that of Jamaica, where the sun shines 
all the year round, and it is so easy for a man to get a grudge against 
everything because of a grouse against the climate. British food is 
different and one's outlook can soon become jaundiced if asked to put 
up with roast beef in exchange for rice and red peas. Housing conditions 
are different and it can feel strange sitting at a table instead of on a 
veranda. Work is different, even if on a farm, but it is not for agricul- 
tural work that Jamaicans are willing to take the risk of stowing away, 
and it can be disconcerting to discover that the best industrial and 
office jobs are held by skilled workmen who belong to closed trade 
union groups. Everything is different from that to which they have 
been accustomed and from what they expected, until feeling lost there 
is abandon to whatever comes. Many of those domiciled here marry 
white girls, not of the best types, with resultant problems that further 
vex their existence. It almost appears that the second state of 
Jamaicans: in England becomes worse than the frst in Jamaica. 

FREDERICK PILKINGTON. 
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E in Britain have more and better ghosts than- any- other 
W country. Not that there is any particular virtue in that ; 
the reason is we've been here longer. For some unknown 
reason they appear to have a particular partiality for East Anglia and 
Scotland, and it is not surprising that many of our venerable mansions 
and castles, standing in a countryside steeped in history, are the haunt 
of supernatural beings. One of the most famous of such residences is 
Glamis Castle, home of the Queen, and for centuries the family seat 
of the Earls of Strathmore. This gloomy pile, situated in the heart of 
the Scottish Highlands, is the reputed scene of Duncan's murder, and the 
room where he was treacherously stabbed by Macbeth, whose guest 
he was, can still be seen. This tragedy is not the only grim legend 
associated with the castle. There is one far more terrible, at any rate, 
according to legend. It is stated never to have been revealed to a living 
soul outside those who must know it, and naturally there are several 
versions of the story, but it is said that on the night before he is twenty- 
one the heir to the seat must be solemnly initiated into the mystery 
' by the reigning earl and his factor. 

Some years ago the Earl then living said to one who inquired the- 
key to the riddle: ' If you would guess the nature of the secret you 
would go down on your knees and thank God it is not yours." The 
mystery is reputed to do with a secret chamber, built into the fifteen- 
feet-thick walls of the castle. It is said that on the night of the initia- 
tion the three men smash down the covering wall, and immediately 
afterwards the damage is repaired. Many legends cling to the haunted 
chamber, some speaking of a Lady Glamis who was burnt as a witch 
for being in league with the Devil; another of a hideous monster ; and 
one of an inhuman child born because of a terrible curse on the family. 
This curse is intimately linked with the spirits of the two men who 
are said to haunt this chamber. Centuries ago the reigning Earl had 
as his guest the Earl of Crawford, known as the “ Tiger Earl" One 
Saturday evening both grew hot-blooded over a game of cards. Mid- 
night was at hand, and a manservant called Strathmore's attention to 
the hour and that Sunday was at hand. “ Away with you!” roared 
his master. “ What care we about the hour? We finish the game, if 
we play till the crack of doom!" A moment later midnight was 
struck, and a stranger appeared in the room. Yet the door had not 
opened. -“‘ Ye shall finish the gamé at the crack of doom," came from 
his lips. The terrified men shrank back at his words, and he went on: 
“Tt shall be your punishment, ye ‘who keep not the Sabbath holy, to 
play for one evening in every year until the Day of Judgment shall 
, come." Then he vanished, and the two Earls fled the terrible room, but 
every year on the anniversary of the game, as if drawn by some un- 
earthly power, they went back to it. The story is that after their 
death their spirits have continued to haunt the chamber, until to-day. 

Among English sovereigns, Henry VIII was no doubt quite hail- 
fellow-well-met in his earlier days, but his bloodthirsty acts later in 
life made him responsible for more blue-blooded ghosts than any other 
man in -British history. Most noted of all is the unfortunate Anne 
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Boleyn, who on the evening of her execution revisits the ancestral 
home of her family, that“ dream of beauty," as it has been termed, 
Blickling Hall, set in the quiet Norfolk countryside. The unhappy 
young Queen rides up the drive from the park in a black hearse-like 
carriage, drawn by four headless horses and driven by a headless 
coachman. She is dressed all in white and her hands support her severed 
head, which rests upon her knees. The coach reaches the door at mid- 
night, then vanishes, but in the long corridor a headless spectre glides. 
The spirit of Henry VIII—none wonders at it—is restless, too. In 
the cloisters of Windsor Castle, the oldest inhabited-royal residence in 
the world, can be seen a half-timbered window, at which Anne is said 
to have been sitting when Henry first saw her. His ghost still walks 
in the cloisters beneath her window, moaning, and seeking for her to 
forgive him. Not only at Blickling does tbe spirit of the unbappy 
young Queen glide, but also in the Haunted Gallery of Hampton Court, 
the stately palace on the Thames fifteen miles from London, built by 
Wolsey. A few years back the gallery was opened to the public. Here, 
too, is another tragic ghost, that of Jane Seymour, Henry's Queen 
who died when the prince who became Edward VI was born. The 
spirit wanders along the Silver Stick Gallery bearing a lighted taper. 
Perhaps Hampton's most pitiable phantom is that of Queen Catherine 
Howard, which runs shrieking along the galleries as if fleeing from 
persécutors. Especially is this so on moonlit nights and in the autumn 
of the year. History records that the Queen, a mere girl of twenty, 
was to be arrested but she ran screaming down the corridors to the 
chapel where Henry was hearing Mass. , He took no notice and she 
was dragged away to the axe and the block. i 

Such an historic building as the Tower of London, that sombre 

fortress which has stood frowning over the Thames since: Norman 
` times, has witnessed many a happening worthy of spectral perpetua- 
tion. A remarkable incident relating to its haunting occurred in 1864. 
A rifleman was court-martialled for being asleep at his post. His 
defence was that he was attacked by a ghostly figure which he charged 
with his bayonet, and then fainted, terror-stricken. Two witnesses 
corroborated his story and the soldier was acquitted. Afterwards the 
post became so notorious that the men would do anything to avoid 
doing duty there. Inexplicable hàppenings were reported in May 
I931 by Major-General Sir George Younghusband, who was then 
Keeper of the Crown Jewels. These supernatural events occurred over 
a period of twelve years. Soon after he took up residence over the 
Traitor’s Gate, he was dressing at about eight in the morning, when the 
door opened slowly. He moved to close it, but before he could do so 
it shut of its own accord. And there was no wind. Four days later 
the incident was repeated. Then came the most mysterious incident 
of all. After broadcasting was over one day the General's portable set 
was put away in a room known as the Oratory of St. Thomas à Becket. 
The set had two spring locks but no key. The Oratory was locked and 
Sir George left the Tower for a time. On coming back to the Tower 
it was discovered that although the Oratory had not been opened in 
the interim the radio set was firmly locked and the apparatus inside: 
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out of order. A locksmith had to be called to open it. The remarkable 
thing is that General Younghusband had never had a key to the set. 
For centuries ghosts haunted Holland House, London, one of the city’s 
most historic mansions. All the phantoms were of high degree, and 
one story tells how the lovely daughter of the first Earl of Holland was 
walking in the garden when she came face to face with her own ghost 
“as in a looking-glass.” Her sister, the Lady Elizabeth Thynne, also 
saw her own spirit before she died. Their father had made preparations 
to give a magnificent banquet to Prince Charles when he married 
Henrietta of France, but for an unexplained reason the feast was 
never given. A deep melancholy settled upon the Earl, and during the 
Civil War he was captured and executed. After his death his ghost 
haunted the grand staircase and the Gilt Room, the intended place 
of the ball, carrying the head of the Earl in its arms. 

Travelling farther up the Thames, in Berkshire one comes to 
Bisham Abbey, where a hapless child, slain by its mother, has given 
tise to the story of the phantom of the abbey. A few years ago 
remarkable confirmation was discovered of the truth of the sad 
story. The mother in the incident was Lady Hoby, who died in 1609. 
Her stern features can still be seen in the portrait hanging in Bisham 
Church, only a short distance from Marlow-on-the-Thames. Although 
an accomplished scholar, Lady Hoby was a tyrant towards her little 
son William, who was a dull pupil. He continually blotted his work- 
books, for which his mother thrashed him mercilessly. One day, being 
more than usually violent, she killed the boy by hitting him over the 
head and shoulders with a heavy stick. Ever since reraorse has driven 
her back to the house she defiled—to be seen gliding through a certain 
chamber.and endeavouring to rid her hands of the blood upon them. 
When the mansion was being altered some ancient copy-books were 
discovered behind the wainscoting.” They bore the name and date of 
the murdered boy and were covered with blots. 

Ghosts appear to certain families when an unusual event or a death 
is to occur. One of the most notable of these family apparitions is the 
drummer of the Scottish family of Ogilvie, whose home is at Cortachy 
Castle. One of the most impressive stories told of this phantom con- 
cerns a lady who was staying at the castle. One ‘night she heard the 
sound of a drum beneath her window. At the time she knew nothing 
of this family visitant, but she mentioned the occurrence to the head 
of the family and he turned deadly pale. A few days after she left the 
visitor was told of the dread character of the happening, and almost 
at.the same moment news came to her of the death of à prominent 
member of the family. The .Orford family is visited by the shade of a 
woman whose tomb in the ruined church in Wolterton Park, Norfolk, 
was disturbed by an ancestor of the present family, of the line of Sir 
Robert Walpole, our first Prime Minister.. At least one story of her 
appearance in modern times has been fully authenticated. In Decem- 
ber 1894 the late Dorothy Nevill received a note from her brother, then 
Lord Orford, saying, " I hear from Norfolk that the White Lady has 
been seen again. It is you or I this time, Dolly, for we are the only 
ones left." Shortly afterwards he. died: 
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Dr. Jessop, a prominent ecclesiastic, was staying with this family 
when he experienced a psychic visitation that created a stir last century. 
He had gone to the tiny village of Mannington, with its moated hall, 
where the Orfords then were, to take notes upon some rare books 
in Lord Orford's library. The rest of the family had retired: and Dr. 
Jessop was left to his studies in a room adjoining the library.. It was 
one o'clock in the morning and the books lay at the doctor's side. He 
was engaged on his last few notes when, to use his own words, “ As I 
was actually writing, I saw a large white hand within a foot of my 
' elbow. Turning my head, there sat the figure of a somewhat large man, 
with his back to the fire, bending slightly over the table, and apparently 
examining the pile of books that I had been at work upon. The man's 
face was turned away from me, but I saw his closely cut reddish brown 
hair, his ear and shaved cheek, the eyebrow, the corner of the right eye, 
the side of the forehead, and the large high cheekbone. He was dressed 
in what I can only describe as a kind of ecclesiastical habit of thick 
corded silk, or some such material, close up to the throat, and a narrow 
rim or edging of about an inch broad, of satin or velvet, serving as a 
stand-up collar and fitting close to the chin. The right hand, which 
had at first attracted my attention, was grasping, without any great 
pressure, the left hand ; both hands were in perfect repose, and the 
large blue veins of the right hand were conspicuous. I remember 
thinking that the hand was like the hand of Velazquez’ magnificent 
“Dead Knight ’ in the National Gallery." The learned doctor goes on 
to describe how he moved his left hand from his writing paper, and 
-the figure vanished. He went on with his writing, and five minutes 
later his spectral companion returned. Dr. Jessop framed a sentence, 
but found he was afraid of the sound of his own voice. He continued 
working with the unearthly figure at his side, tben finishing, shut his 
book, and at the movement the figure vanished. There dawned on him 
a suspicion he was beginning to lose his nerve, so he went to bed, and 
records he slept soundly. EDMUND ROBERTS. 


' SALT 


VERY learned tome published a year or two back was entitled 
owes in Administration and Finance, 1558-1825. Actually it is 

a book of 500 pages all about salt. When the Professor of History 
at Manchester University wrote this he was advised by a candid friend 
to keep “ salt ” off the title-page because people would not believe it 
could ever have been important—it appears on the table at meal-times 
and is consumed as a matter of course or thrown away. Yet salt has 
played a prominent part in the world's history, and is still very precious 
in África and the East, and not infrequently a native chief barters away 
one of his numerous wives for it. Salt is, because of the way civilised 
man cooks his food, indispensable to countless millions of people. 
There has been much debate as to its value to health, and there is no 
question that in some ways it is extremely valuable in maintaining 
it, especially in the tropics. A striking affirmation of this came.from 
India, shortly before it was granted independence. A report on the 
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health of the army in India said that an extra salt ration is believed to 
have proved beneficial in the maintenance of the general health of 
certain troops in hot weather, and is considered to be useful in the 
prevention or.reduction of heat-strokes and the effects of heat. To 
allow for the increased salt loss from profuse perspiration during hot 
weather, extra salt was being issued at such stations as Multan, Feroze- 
pore, Peshawar and Kohat. The famous traveller A. F. Tschiffely, 
who made the epic ride on horseback from South America to New York, 
'commenting on this, said during his journeys through hot desert 
regions, particularly along the Peruvian coast, he always carried with 
him a bottle containing a mixture of lemon and lime juice, mixed with 
salt water. The natives advised him to do this, as it prevents exhaustion 
caused by the loss of salt from perspiration. In confirmation of this, 
the effects of water mixed with a little salt are well known to Welsh 
miners who work in certain hot pits. ; 

Salt has been used by man from time immemorial, although it appears 
from the Odyssey that in the time of the Greeks certain inland tribes 
knew nothing about it, nor did some Indian peoples until the.coming of 
white men, and the same was true of parts of America. Only where men 
live mainly on milk and flesh—the latter consumed raw or roasted—is 
it possible to go without ordinary salt. That is why some of the nomads 
of the desert are able to live without salt, among them the Bedouins 
of Southern Arabia. Salt is the mark of an agricultural people, and a 
cereal or vegetable diet necessitates the use of salt. Boiled meat, of 
which British housewives are sometimes too fond, also calls for it. The 
value of salt to people living somewhat artificial existences has been 
known for centuries, and the Middle Ages, which succeeded in dis- 
covering every refinement of torture, made use of this knowledge. In 
Holland one of the legal punishments was to deprive a man of salt, and 
this caused depression and illness. Criminals in Sweden were at one 
time allowed, as an alternative to capital punishment, to abstain from 
salt for a month, with the result that they usually died. During sieges 
and famines lack of salt always causes suffering and ill-health. In 
medieval times salt was of such importance in the diet that one's 
Hye pene was shown by whether one sat above or below the salt 
at table. 

A remarkable experiment was carried ‘out and reported in the 
Lancet a few years ago. A medical man, Dr. McCance, and three 
students, one a woman, underwent deprivation of salt in order to test 
the effect on the human body. It took about a week to render the body 
deficient in salt. The experimenters ate salt-free food, special bread and 
milk, salt-free butter, thrice-boiled vegetables, jam, fruit-and home- 
made salt-free toffee. They also lost as much salt as possible through 
perspiration. Strange symptoms soon resulted. The four lost their 
appetite, and a peculiar sensation arose in the mouth which was not 
a true thirst. All food seemed to be tasteless, cigarettes lost their 
flavour, and there was a feeling of sickness. Cramps developed in the 
muscles, and the experimenters suffered from excessive fatigue and a 
general sense of exhaustion. Dr. McCance even found shaving tiring, 
and his arm felt unable to move. Two of the students “ got into an 
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extraordinary interesting state in which they were content to sit and do 
nothing in a chair, sometimes for hours on end." They all became worn- 
looking and ill, although they continued to eat. The report indicated 
that the research revealed a similarity between the symptoms and those 
of Addison's disease. In recent years the use of salt in its treatment has 
produced striking results. : 

The evidence is that salt does play a vital part in the chemical 
processes of the body, and the fact that most people find they require 
it cannot be entirely put down to the fact that civilised- races are 
inclined to gravely reduce the food value of their diet by over-cooking. 
The primitive native will make periodic treks to the sea in order to have 
a meal cooked in salt water now and then, as he believes he will be sick 
if he does not have it so. Missionaries in such countries as New Guinea 
bear testimony as to this habit. Animals know nothing of dietetics, 
yet some seem to crave for it, and dogs and other wild beasts regularly 
resort to springs containing salt. Herbivores, in particular, seek after 
it, and places where it is found are favoured by ruminants. In primeval 
forests these creatures make paths converging on the salt deposits from 
all directions. It seems that the salt is essential to their health and 
vigour. Now we begin to see why salt has played such a tremendous 
part in the history of civilisation ; salt is a necessity, although Professor 
Hughes calls it a luxury, saying that “ for two-thirds of the human race 
salt is still the first of luxuries.” Perhaps salt is not necessary for 
human existence, and in that sense is a luxury, but there is no doubt 
that, living artificially as we do, salt is an essential item in our diet. 
Men have longed for it and enjoyed it since prehistoric times, and they 
have always consumed it when they could get it—and, as suggested, 
not only men but beasts. 

It was one of the first articles of trade and is still a medium of ex- 
change in the East. Cakes of it have been used as money for countless 
years. Marco Polo spoke of this, and salt played an important part in 
the financial system of the Mogul Emperors. Salt was also used as 
money in Tibet, Abyssinia, and other parts of Africa, and the custom 
persists in some areas. It was the custom, too, for Roman soldiers to 
receive salt as part of their pay. This amount was known as “salarium,” 
salt money. Hence our word salary. As Professor Hughes reminds us, 
salt has other uses besides being an accompaniment to food: “it isa 
great preservative, a medicine, a manure, and it has been employed in 
several industrial processes. It is evidently a first-class object for 
taxation, and that is why it became politically as well as socially 
important. It has been taxed in most countries for centuries and still is 
in some. It was long taxed in Britain, and the impost caused great 
trouble, internal and external The tax was finally repealed in 1825 
after a great struggle which lasted for several years." It is sáid that 


'several Chancellors of the Exchequer have toyed with the idea of taxing 


it again, and Sir William Hicks-Beach is reputed to have considered 
the impost, but no formal proposal was ever made. Not many years 
before the tax was repealed it was fifteen shillings a bushel, equal to 
thirty or forty times the value of the article. No wonder salt smuggling 
was prevalent. In the East salt taxes have been so exorbitant that 
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trouble has often arisen, and there have been many instances of this in 
India. Because of the heavy taxation, salt in the Orient frequently 
reached the consumer in an impure state, largely mixed with earth. 
Knowing this we can understand better the meaning of the New 
Testament phrase, “ the salt which has lost its savour.” What happens 
is that the salt is washed out of the mixture, and the salt which has 
lost its savour is the impurity which is left. f 

Among the most remarkable sights the world can show are the great 
salt caravans of the Sahara. Thousands of camels cross the vast wastes 
of the desert, laden with salt, which is more precious than gold to the 
tribesmen, some of whom in Western and Central Africa even to-day 
barter wives and children for it. Modern methods of communication 
are seen in the Sahara nowadays, for motor coaches.and lorries regularly 
cross it, but it will be long before mechanical transport replaces the 
long, slow marches of the salt caravans, some of which number 15,000 
camels. Their arrival, twice annually, is one of the sights of the year at 
Timbuctoo, much of whose wealth was founded on salt. Its renown as 
a mart for the bartering of this commodity spread to Europe, end at the 
héight of its glory the fabulous city was the resort of wealthy and 
learned classes, many of the houses boasted large libraries, and educa- 
tion reached a high standard. 

The Sahara route is not the only famous salt highway. In early times 
incense shared with salt the distinction of being the chief economic and 
religious necessity of the people. In consequence we find that many 
of the great highways of trade of the ancient world were established in 
order to convey them, and the route to Timbuctoo is a survival of 
these. The great Greek historian Herodotus—known as the Father of 
History—records the vast trade between the Syrian ports and the 
Persian Gulf, which owed its inception to the renowned salt of Palmyra, 
once a mighty merchant city, now a collection of Arab hovels in Syria: 
One of the oldest roads in Italy is the Via Salaria, a salt road ; the 
immense salt fields of Northern India were worked long before the 
invasion of Alexander the Great; and there was an important trade 
between Greece and Southern Russia, the salt pans being at the mouth 
of the Dnieper. Before the Norman Conquest the salt pans of Cheshire 
and Worcestershire supplied not only Britain but Northern Gaul. 
The route followed by the pack-trains was south to the Thames, which 
was forded at Westminster, the river then being broader and shallower. 
There is no doubt this trade had much to do with the establishment of 
the village which became London. E. R. YARHAM. 
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THE ENIGMA OF JUGOSLAVIA 
OVEN into the pattern of world conflict between the old 
civilisation and the new tyranny is the equivocal potentiality 
of the new Jugoslavia. It was natural that when on June 28th, 
1948, Tito quarrelled with Stalin and was ostracised by the Cominform, 
the Western peoples should sit up and wonder, first, whether this was a 
Vor. CLXXIX. . I2 
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trick, a put-up job, designed to attract Western support for Jugoslavia 
which would go into the general maw of Communist assets, and secondly, 
if the break was genuine, whether it would last, or be mended to the 
greater glory of the Communist cause. During the following two and a 
half years the impression has deepened in the Western mind that Tito 
is a.genuine thorn in Stalin’s side. It came to be assumed that this 
could not be a deceptive facade ; that the suspicion of its being.a trick 
was too subtle to be any longer entertained, for the wild attacks upon ' 
Jugoslavia that were increasingly launched by the Moscow Press and 
wireless could not be intended for other than exclusive consumption 
within the Iron Curtain ; and the economic blockade of Jugoslavia by 
-her Stalinist neighbours, ordained from above, was a reality, not a sham. 

. It is by now as firmly established as any fact can be in the chaotic , 
conditions of this present time that Tito is indeed a new thing in the 
‘cockpit. There is no longer much room for doubt that he has rejected 
the Stalinist version of Marxism and has hoisted a variant standard of 
his own. There is equally little doubt that from Moscow's point of view 
this complication constitutes an appreciable blow to the Imperialist 
element in the Communist crusade, as directed from Moscow. THat 
-element is essential to the crusade; for it has been an axiom of the 
Communist calculation ever since the days of Lenin that Communism 
must either conquer the world or must itself die out. By the absorption 
of Jugoslavia in the progress of that conquest the strategists of the 
Kremlin had reached an objective of some magnitude and importance. 
They had reached the shores of the Adriatic. They held a gateway into 
the Mediterranean; they held another gateway, through Venezia 
Giulia, into the mainland of Italy, which, apart from its territorial 
value, happened to offer the ideological prize that it contains (as they 
thought) the solar plexus of the Roman Catholic Church within its 
borders: that Church which, out of the Communist hypothesis, 
constitutes enemy number one to the cause. But Tito made of himself 
an unexpected snag. 

Of what value is that snag to the defenders of Western civilisàtion ? 
The question is not easily answered. The temptation in the West is to 
jump in with both feet, eyes closed. Supplies in cash and in kind have 
already been poured in from the United States and Britain in a spirit 
of uncritical unconcern about the use to which such help is put. There 
is an Iron Curtain round Jugoslavia, a fully Communist country and 
therefore addicted to iron curtains, Though we are represented 
diplomaticaly in Belgrade we are given little information about the 
effect of the supplies aforesaid upon the starving people. There is no 
doubt that the people are starving. There is equally little doubt, on the 
evidence of private organisations in our country'which are trying to 
reach them with food and clothes, that many of those people have in 
fact hardly heard of these Western benefactions, much less received 
any appreciable share of them. 

In The Times of February 7th last a Belgrade message was ; published 
recording the opinion of Mr. Frazer Allen, co-ordinator of the fourteen 
American observers who are watching the distribution of the food, to 
the effect that all goes well. He dismissed as unfounded the allegation 
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that Communist Party members were getting the.lion's share of the 
food. He was reported as saying : ‘‘ The food is sold through normal 
retail.channels to ration-card holders at controlled prices, the proceeds 
being spent on welfare projects." Naiveié is a fine thing, but is often 
of little value as evidence of hard facts. Have we had a generation of 
experience of Communist practices without learning about,ration cards 
as an instrument of those practices ? The cards are given out selectively. 
The old, the disabled, all those who do not contribute substantially to 
the Communist racket, are given rations on a sliding scale, sliding 
downwards. The disaffected are not given ration cards at all. No priest 
in Jugoslavia can have a ration card. And the idea of selling at con- 
trolled prices again begs the question. Controlled by whom? The 
peasants are nearly penniless. The evidence available from unofficial 
sources—which sources in the nature of Communism are alone valu- 
able—establishes the fact that American generosity does not benefit 
the masses of the starving Jugoslav peasantry. 

No condition has been laid down by the Western Governments about 
the-use to which the benefactions are to be put. No condition has even 
been made that the elementary human rights, including the right to 
practise their religion, should be restored to the people. Once before, 
not many years ago, the West poured supplies into a Communist 
country ; and that country has used and is using them in her world- 
wide campaign against the West. Our leaders were not content merely 
to accept as a windfall the fact that Russia was making war upon the 
common Nazi enemy. They went on to accept her as an ally, which 
she was not ; they took heroic risks to send gratuitous supplies to her, 
though the men who delivered them at the ports and at the peril of 
their lives were not allowed to set foot on Russian soil, and the dog 
that bit still bités the hand that fed it. Are the lessons of history not 
to be learnt, or at the least considered ? Isit not yet obvious that a true 
crisis has been reached in the'political affairs of mankind ? And is it 
not also obvious that in such a crisis compromise is impossible, and 
muddled thinking dangerous ? The danger has already been illustrated 
in the case of Russia. 

It may well be true that Tito in the physical sense is pulling against 
Stalin, à common enemy at this present time, just as a few years ago 
Stalin was pulling against Hitler, a common enemy at that time. It is 
possible for such men as Hitler, Stalin and Tito, whose outlook and 
purpose are those of self-deification and megalomania that brook no 
competitor nor opponent : it is not only possible, but inherently likely, 
that such men will quarrel with each other. But there happens to be a 
real crisis in the affairs of men, the outcome of which is precisely to 
decide whether the human race shall remain free or shall fall under the 
yoke of such tyrants. Mr. Attlee well expressed the issue in a speech 
he made at Forest Hill on January 26th last. ‘Our way of life is in 
danger," he said, “ our happiness and the happiness and future of our 
children are in danger." He quoted “a gentle Swiss philosopher " who 
many years ago diagnosed the menace in these words: “‘‘What terrible 
masters these Russians would be if they should ever spread their.rule 
over the. countries of the south. They would bring us Polar despotism 
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—tyranny such as the world has never known, silent as darkness, rigid 

as ice, insensible as bronze; decked with. an outer amiability and 

glittering with the cold brilliancy of snow ; slavery, without compensa- 

tion or relief: that is what they would bring us.” (The philosopher 

thus quoted was Henri Frédéric Amiel, 1821-1881, the passage being 

We A Journal Intime, translated into English by Mrs. Humphry 
ar 

Tito, who has quarrelled with Stalin, nevertheless pursues the 
precisely same object as Stalin. He is a full Communist: atheist, 
materialist, bent upon destroying Christianity and fastening upon the 
world the sort of tyranny described above. We are helping Tito,'as we 
helped Stalin a short time ago, with money and supplies. We think we 
are helping Tito to strengthen his position as an enemy of Stalin, who is 
our enemy, just as we thought we were helping Stalin to strengthen his 
position as an enemy of Hitler, who was our enemy. The harbouring of 
vipers in one's bosom is not only an experiment that conflicts even at 
first sight with common sense. In addition its folly has been clarified 
and illumined in our contemporary experience of Russia. Yet we repeat 
the blunder, from the precisely same misguided motive as before. 
‘Wishful thinking can be a healthy exercise of faith and prayer, the two 
most powerful instruments of human welfare. But it must be condi- 
tioned by a careful preliminary examination of conscience lest what we 
pray for be consonant neither with moral right, nor with reason, nor 
with common sense. What sense, what reason, what moral right was 
there in our snatching at a Stalinist victory over Hitler when it was 
also a victory over our own true purpose ? Does not the like verdict 
attach to our snatching at the possibility of a Titoist victory over 
Stalin ? 

What is necessary, as the first axiom of strategy, is that we should 
define our objective. Do we merely want Tito, instead of Stalin, to 
impose this “ Polar despotism " ? And if not, what in the world is our, 
object in pouring money and supplies into Tito's hands, without even 
stipulating and making sure that it be used for the relief of a starving 
population and without even ensuring that it be not used for the 

_strengtheriing of Tito's own tyranny, his campaign against religion, his 
suppression of freedom and human rights of every sort ? Indeed, there 
could be no such assurance. Fire and water, good and evil, do not mix. 
Have we not yet realised that the supreme issue in the world at this 
time is a conflict between good and evil, between the good of a Christian 
tradition of freedom and the evil of an atheist tyranny ? 

The Times lately (January 23rd and 24th) published two speciál 
articles on “ The New Jugoslavia,” written by a correspondent lately 
_in Jugoslavia. The facts therein recorded—recorded as they were with 
‘meticulous accuracy and care— were striking enough and decisive 
,enough to such readers as were disposed and competent to assess them 
in their proportion and due value. But the reader was not helped so to 
assess them. The writer presented his material with an emphasis of 
his own, calculated, perhaps intentionally, to create comfort in Western 
breasts? an incentive which can only mislead and raise false, even 

* dangerous, hopes. The emphasis came at the very beginning of the 
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writer's survey. “ The break with Russia," he wrote, “ is irrevocable. 
No, repentance or.self-abasement can ever, restore to grace a Com- 
munist leader who has openly defied tlie Kremlin." That is no doubt a 
fair estimate of the immediate prospect. But it is utterly valueless as 
a factor in the situation, except in an immediate military hypothesis, 
which is itself irrelevant to the further prospect. If both Tito and 
Stalin are spreading Communism hand over fist, what on earth does 
it-matter if for the moment or for longer they be not on speaking térms 
with each other? At the moment, it is true, Tito is concentrated on 
Jugoslavia and has no thought or time left for the outside world 
(except for Western supplies) ; but that is because his country is 
passing through an economic crisis. In the early 'twenties Lenin was 
concentrated on Russia in like manner. To blunder once is human. To 
repeat the blunder is perverse. 

In the article above referred to the writer deals with what he calls 
a Jugoslav attempt to “ humanise Communism "—much as between 
the two great wars we heard something about an attempt to humanise 
a submarine—but conceded that Tito has begun his humanising venture 
“ with a reform of the economic structure and not with guarantees of 
civil liberties," What are civil liberties ? They include the right of a 
human being to obey the law of his God as well as the law of the land 
in which, fortunately or unfortunately, he happens to live. In Jugoslavia 
the law. of God—which in priority of common sense as well as of 
conscience comes before any law of the State—is as completely taboo 
as it is in Russia. Theoretically, in both countries the people are free to 
“ practise" their religion, in the sense that they are free to go to church, 
if they can find a church, and if they are prepared to run the gauntlet 
of the risks attaching to those who do so; but in Russia, and to nearly 
the like degree in Jugoslavia, what in the Communist jargon is called 
‘religious propaganda or the teaching and study of superstition is 
forbidden, whereas anti-religious propaganda is not only allowed but 
encouraged and (directly or indirectly) even prescribed. 

In Russia atheism is taught in all the schools, There is the infamous 
organisation the Komsomol, which exacts a pledge from all children 
that they will do their best throughout their lives to stamp out religion 
from their country. What of Jugoslavia ? The writer above quoted ` 
declares: “ All schools in Jugoslavia ‘are obliged to teach Marxism, 
and that involves teaching dogmatic atheism.” Even if the older 
generation were freely allowed to practise their religion, within the 
limits above defined, the calculation clearly is that it is an outgoing 
;tide, and that there will be no religion for the rising generation. What 
"then i is there of substance or of consolation in the fact that churches 
are still open : except that the parents may therein pray for the rescue 
‘of their children from the atheist clutches ? Church or no church, no 
Bolshevik tyrant can prevent a man from praying. EE: 

For what it is worth, this is what The Times correspondent reports on 
the subject: “‘ There is no organised or scurrilous campaign against 
religion, such as marked the early years of the Russian revolution. To 
insult religion is an offence and, in some districts at léast, this law is 
strictly enforced... Churches and mosques are open everywhere, the 
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services are held regularly, and congregations are sometimes large.” 
One is reminded of the privileges accorded to the prisoner in the 
condemned cell who is about to be executed. Asit were in parenthesis, 
the writer, who seems careful not to leave out any of the evidence; 
records some slight political element i in this devastated field of religion. 
“ In'some cases," he writes, “ it seems that churchgoing is a passive 
` way of expressing disapproval of the atheist Government. Such. 
political churchgoers can hardly be more than a small minority, but 
they help to poison relations between Church and State.” 

The crucial factor in this Jugoslav version of atheist Comniunism is 
that of religious instruction. How can there be.a: Christian religion 
unless the children be taught it? `“ By the constitution," ‘continues 
The Times writer, “religious instruction is permitted outside school 
-hours. The available evidence suggests that in some parts of the 
country religious instruction is in fact regularly given to all children 
whose parents desire it, and that no pressure is put on either parents or 
children. In other parts parents who wish their children tó have a 
religious upbringing come up agaist great obstacles in spite of the 
constitution. There have undoubtedly been cases where people con- 
cerned with religious activities have been unjustly treated. For 
instance, quite apart from more celebrated cases, the Belgrade repre- 
sentative of the British and Foreign Bible Society was kept in prison 
for nine months though, so far as is known, he was not accused of any: 
offence, and the Bible. Society’s work in Jugoslavia was thus’ brought 
‘ta a stop. Such incidents deprive Jugoslavia of many potentiab : 
friends." 

The relevant question is not of potential friends, but of the róle 
played by Jugoslavia in the unfolding conflict between the two ways 
of life, the religious and the atheist. The symbol of Archbishop 
iss aaah who is still kept in prison, suggests the answer. 


PROGRESS REPORT ON THE TYRANNY 


7 ‘The war in Korea has raised the question of China’s réle in that same 
conflict. It is no doubt too early to dogmatise about the ultimate effect 
üpon the central issue in the world of Russia's virtual annexation of 
China to the Communist cause. Is it possible for'the schemers of the 
Kremlin tó hold the new masters of Peking in such subjection as to 
` ensure the lasting enrolment of China's millions in the cause of the 
tyranny’? This is-a complicated question. It involves the further 
question of Asia’s awakening into. independence of Western control. 
What Mr. Nehru has lately said at the London Commonwealth talks, 
and Sir Benegal Rau at Lake Success, has shown that the simple 
Characte?'of United States reaction against the Chinese aggression in 
Korea, though logical and wholly justified by the facts, is yet to: be 
conditioned by the new nationalist element in Asian affairs: 

. No doubt the Russian stfategists, opportunist as always, have 
sürcesded: up to.a point in harnessing the Asian revolt against the West 
fo:their own. Communist-Imperialist aggression upon. the- West. But 
these-asé«éarly-days:for that-particular- -enterprise onthe: pa ofthe 
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Kremlin. It does not follow- that the uncounted millions of the Asian 
peoples, escaping from what rightly or wrongly they regard: as one form: 
of bondage, are likely to allow themselves to be trapped into another 
. and an infinitely worse form of bondage. There is no doubt that India 
on the one hand and the Arab combination of States on the other have 
been motived in their opposition to the United States policy in the 
United Nations by the tactical consideration that to emphasise an 
issue with China at the present time might run the risk of playing into 
Russian hands by driving China irretrievably into those hands: the 
force of which argument is fully recognised by official United States 
opinion. It is not yet possible to pronounce an intelligent opinion on 
the dilemma ; for dilemma it is. 

Yet on general principles the moral instinct, which includes courage 
as well as clearsightedness in its promptings, leaves little doubt in one's 
mind about the right course. There are two rival risks. One is that of 
Mr. Nehru's preoccupation. The other is that of compromising with 
evil: always, or nearly always, a-fatal tactic. In other words, the 
question is whether China should be accepted into the United Nations 
and her present aggression glossed over, or should she be promptly 

.outlawed ? Russia has been accepted as a member of the United 
Nations all these years, to the lesser glory, and even degradation, of the 
United Nations. If China were brought in, Russia would be given a 
gratuitous and powerful ally in her objective of destroying the United 
Nations itself. On the other hand, if China were kept out, and by the 
same token Russia were put out, of the United Nations, the issue would 
be clarified, and the United Nations would be rid of a Trojan Horse. 
And would Communist solidarity be thereby really helped ? They are 
solid. enough, these Communists. The Peking gymnastics about the 
proposed cease fire in Korea have borne the hall-mark of the Kremlin 
itself. If the truth were known, they probably came direct from the 
Kremlin. They have all the ring of Soviet twisting, dishonesty and 
opportunism. Anyone who has taken the trouble to notice the con- 
sistent chicanery of Soviet diplomatic practice could have foretold what 
Peking would say to a United Nations proposal for a cease fire to be 
followed by a conference ; item, that the conference, with a time limit 
set to it, should be held after the withdrawal of United States forces 
both from Korea and from Formosa, the while Chinese “ volunteers ” 
(who as such could not be ordered by Peking to withdraw) remained 
on the'leash in Korea ; item, that the conference be joined by India, 
whose policy is equivocal, ind by Egypt, whose policy is anti-British ; 
and so on. There is nothing surprising in it. There is much that is 
nauseating in it. 

In such circumstances it is wise to bear constantly in mind the 
essential nature of what is afoot in the world. The menace is that of 
atheist tyranny, to which China’s present leaders are wholly committed. 
The moral instinct tells us that-there'can be neither compromise nor 
negotiation with plain evil. So long as the Russian, Chinese, Jugoslav 
leaders are bent upon the destruction of the Christian civilisation and 
upon the substitution of a world-wide atheist tyranny there can be no 
Western accommodation with them. To temporise- would be to.give 
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them more rope, not in this case likely to be used by them for the 
purpose of hanging themselves, but of hanging us. 

War of the old physical type is not the chief element of'danger. The 
state of the world is so chaotic that formal physical war on a world-wide 
scale, if such a thing be imaginable on any clear-cut dividing lines, would 
merely plunge the world into scattered revolutions, into barbarism, 
without direction, without hope of recovery. The war, which is a present 
fact and not a future hypothesis, is a war between two conflicting and 
clearly defined ideas. The fear of open physical war of the old type is 
used as a tactic by the enemy, who thereby encourages the defender. 
of civilisation to ruin himself financially and economically by gigantic 
schemes of rearmament. But the actual conflict, which is waged 
without pause—waged in British ports, factories and schools as relent- 
lessly as it is waged in Eastern Europe and in the Far East—is essen- 
tially one of ideas. So long as the West is bent upon compromise, or 
allows itself by the fear of physical war to give ground in the actual 
war, so long will victory, true victory, be denied to the defenders of 
Christian civilisation. 

The facts are well enough known. Sir Hartley Shawcross, the 
Attorney-General, speaking in the House of Commons on January 29th . 
last, gave particular instance to what his colleagues constantly expose 
in their general remarks about “ unofficial " strikes. Referring to the 
recent “ illegal ” strike of gas workers in North London, Sir Hartley 
quoted some details about the ringleaders of that particular strike, 
which is typical also of the dock and other strikes. There was a Mr. 
Glading, he said, in the North London district office of the Amalgamated 
Engineering Union, employed “ nominally as a mere clerk." Who is 
Mr. Glading? He “is a gentleman who was implicated in the Com- 
munist conspiracy in Meerut, India, and who in this country in 1938 
got six years' penal servitude for acting as a professional spy for 
Russia." The North London organiser of the Amalgamated Engineering 
Union, Sir Hartley disclosed, is a Mr. Berridge, an avowed Communist, 
whose officiàl purpose in that strike was to urge the men to return to 
work, but “ who strove unofficially in the opposite direction." In his 
office sat Mr. Glading, “ whether as a mere clerk or as a personal 
invigilator over Mr. Berridge." Mr. Glading still works—in the widest 
sense of the word—in the North London district office of the Amalga- 
mated Engineering Union. i 

Such instances could be multiplied a thousandfold, not only in 
industry but in the schools under the Government’s own control. Like 
charity, the defeat of Communism begins at home. The choice is 
between two ways of life, the one sanctioned and ordained by Christ, 
the other by Stalin. Mr. Truman was right when he postulated a 
religious revival in the West as the only answer. The Communist 
poison must be eradicated at home—and that can be done only by the 
Churches—and denied gratuitous importation from abroad through the 
channel of political compromise and accommodation with China, or 
Jugoslavia or Russia. 

GEORGE GLASGOW. 

February 11th, 1951. 
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KNIGHT ERRANT IN PARLIAMENT* 


Sir Alan Herbert was elected for Oxford University in 1935, and sat in 
Parliament until the university seats were abolished fourteen years later. 
His reputation as an independent was made without delay and was joyously 
upheld throughout. When he entered the House he was already known as 
the champion of certain causes deemed by many of our countrymen to be 
inseparable from the true heritage of the freeborn Englishman ; and we may 
agree that an historic element that is now ended at Westminster was never 
more thoroughly represented than by this persistent and high-spirited 
burgess of Oxford University. 

He opens his recollections in character, with a detailed account of his lone 
assault upon the House of Commons as an illegal drinkshop. In this sortie 
he got as far as the High Court. We come next to his most notable success, 
the reform of the divorce laws, an achievement which, surprisingly, fell 
within his first two years. He is proud of the fact that he had far more 
parsons in his constituency than any other M.P. .He is delighted to recall 
that they never made trouble for him, and that he owed the support of no 
small percentage of the clergy to his fight for pure English in Punch. He 
cheerfully admits not a few failures. The libel laws remain a confused peril 
“in the mighty river of revenue " that he saw was being lost through the 
Government's failure to mulct the gambling multitude and still turned away 
from the Exchequer. And despite the author's repeated attacks the followers 
of Dr. Buchman were able to obtain legal status under the name of Oxford 
as a limited company. His most arduous and important service in Parliament 
was done as a member of the Ammon Commission to Newfoundland. That 
was a gallant and sustained enterprise, which deserved gratitude from the 
forgotten folk of Newfoundland and Labrador. 

The skipper of the Water Gipsy, as we know, is a devotee of London river. 
The Thames patrol from Southend to Hammersmith was his beat through 
the war yéars. It provides material for a narrative packed with incident. 
The boat could not be spared for Dunkirk. Sir Alan Herbert sounds like 
a born M.P., yet he says that he hated addressing the House. We have no 
better description of its procedure and humours, and the picture of poor Mr. 
Smith, M.P., sitting out the agonies of a long sitting in desperate resolve to 
catch the Eye, is in A.P.H.’s happiest vein. His estimates of Front-bench 
personalities are generous. He notes the disappearance of parliamentary 
display and will accord the rank of orator only to Mr. Churchill and Mr. 
Aneurin Bevan. i S. K. RATCLIFFE. 


COLLECTED POEMS OF ALFRED NOYES[ 


. Reading through the titles of these collected poems gives an idea of Alfred . 
Noyes’ wide range of interests. Adventure and gardens; romance and 
history ; religion and faerie ; the joy of living and regrets—all are here. No 
ambiguities, such.as mar much of the modern poetry, are to be found. In 
almost every poem there is a sense of blossoming urgency that is the essence 
of all living poetry ; and the exhilaration of life is expressed in this lilting line : 


She sent him treading on April air. 


An added attraction to Mr. Noyes’ poetry is that it tells a tale. Is this not 
the secret of Shakespeare's plays and of the evergreen ballads ? Romance is 


* Independent Member. By A. P. Herbert. Methuen. 21s. 
, t Jobn Murray. ars. à 
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woven with history in his epic poem Drake. All the stirring deeds of discovery 
which added glory to the Elizabethan age, leading up to the triumph of the 
Armada, are realistically described. And throughout the stirring deeds and 
adventures of the Elizabethans we feel that Mr. Noyes is but expressing his 
own love of England: . i 


Prosper my song then England. If it spread 
Too wide a sail, it sails for love of thee. 


This new collection of poems, we are told, “ embodies many revisions that 
he has long wanted to make." It would be of interest to compare these 
revisions with those of the earlier editions of his poems. Some of the shorter 
poems are familiar and it is good to find the haunting refrain “ Come down to 
Kew in lilac-time " among them. From the many that are full of colour and 
movement this picture of Venice must be quoted: ? 


Home from the fishing, over the water, .. 
The coloured sails returned. 

Before them all the domes and towers of Venice 
In the deep sunset burned. 


Although fascinated by the Elizabethans, and the rollicking life at the 
Mermaid's- Tavern, which he describes vividly, it is the sea that calls Mr. 
Noyes to-day, as it did in his childhood ; 

^. ' ikea grey ghost there crept—O' memory , 
A tall three masted, ship of other days. 


Lóvely in its simplicity is The Song Tree, which tells of his life-long dedication 
to poetry * 
To thee I gave my hopes and my despairs, > 
My boyhood's extasy, MEE 
My manhood’s prayers. : 
THEODORA ROSCOE. 


INDONESIA* 


. Those who expect to find in this book any “ revelations " concerning the 
domestic conflict between Dr. van Mook and the Netherlands Governments 
at The Hague 1945-8 will be disappointed. In the chapters devoted to the 
Indonesian controversy, Dr. van Mook presents the Dutch side as a united. 
‘front, characteristically refraining from recrimination, and those who have 
followed this subject closely may be more impressed by what is ot, than by 
what is, said. The sole reference to the disastrous divergence between the 
Dutch ‘Cabinets and their Governor-General occurs in a brief paragraph 
where he admits to having resigned as the result of '' political incompati- 
bility " which left him no choice. To trace that “ incompatibility ” to its. 
source would be to vindicate his own policy. That course he has: loyally. 
eschewed, but no true story of the Indonesian struggle can be written 
without it. ] 
There are several points in this part of the book which deserve emphasis. 
Dr. van Mook's strictures on the Security Council and its Good Offices 
Committee in Chapter XI are for the most/ part well-founded. The answer to 
that one, of course; is that the Dutch need never have let the dispute go to 
Lake Success'if they had not earlier rejected the advice of friendly British 


* The Stahes of Democracy in South-East Asia. -By H. J. van Mook (former Lieutenant 
Governor-General of Indonesia). Allen & Unwin. 15s. : x " 
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mediators of appropriate status, including that of Dr. van Mook himself. 
The text of the van Mook-Shahrir or Inverchapel Draft Agreement of April 
1946 is here published for the first time. Historically of greater importance:is 
the exposure of the want of planning for the reoccupation of South-East 
Asia by the Allies during the war. Here again there is no breath of reproach. 
He is never one of those who try to shoulder off the responsibility for mistakes' 
on to his colleagues, but this lack of preparation for the defeat of Japan is 
one of the most vulnerable aspects of Britain's War Cabinet. In London 
it was à constant grievance among those charged with responsibility for our 
Far Eastern interests that, after the fall of Singapore, Mr. Churchill would not 
allow its name to be mentioned in his presence. Dr. van Mook's account of 
his herculean efforts, when holding the combined posts of Colonial Minister 
and of Acting Lieutenant Governor-General, to create bricks out of straw is 
fortified with revealing extracts from his war-time dispatches. He is nothing 
if not a planner, however, and the final chapter on ‘‘ Voluntary Association 
in South-East Asia" should be read in conjunction with “The Colombo 
Plan for Co-operative Economic Development in South andjSouth-East Asia.'" 
In an enterprise of this character his genius would have full play. His vast 
knowledge, his experience and profound insight into the problems, pyscho- 
logical no less than political and economic, which press on the young nations 
of South-East Asia to-day emerging into nationhood, impregnates the whole 
of this eminently readable and unusual book. They are qualities which, 
whatever the superficial political obstacles, should be harnessed to the service 
of the South-East Asia of to-morrow. 
i BARBARA WHITTINGHAM-JONES. 


PRINCE KROPOTKIN* 


Prince Kropotkin's Memoirs of a Revolutionist appeared in 1899, and the 
present full and admirable biography adds comparatively little to that record 
of the most thrilling decades of an adventurous life, The Prince, who began 
life on a large estate in the days of serfdom, started his career as an Imperial 
page, became an expert on the geography of Siberia, was converted into a 
radical agitator by the brutal reaction which followed the false dawn of 
Alexander II’s opening years, was imprisoned in the fortress of Peter and 
Paul at St. Petersburg, escaped to Western Europe, was imprisoned in 
France for a crime in which he had no share, and finally, in middle age, 
found welcome and safety in England, where he lived till the revolution in 
1917 enabled him to return to Russia after forty years. The reviewer remem- 
bers him as an elderly man with kindly eyes and a long white beard, reminding 
one of Father Christmas. He earned just enough by his books and articles 
to procure the very modest comforts which were all that he and his devoted 
wife desired. 

Kropotkin called himself an anarchist, but it would be more correct to 
describe him as an extreme Libertarian. His first-hand acquaintance with 
governing circles in Russia sickened him, as it sickened Tolstoy, and his 
belief in the virtues of the peasant led him to the creed of voluntary associa- 
tion expounded in Mutual Aid, the most arresting of his books. In the struggle 
between Marx and Bakunin for the leadership of the European Socialist 
movement he was ori the side of the latter, for Marx was as much a foe of 
voluntarism as the Tsar himself. The less government the better, was his 
gospel; part of the interest of his career is that he stood outside the organised 
Labour movement, which needed a strong centralised government for thé 

* The Anarchist Prince: A Biographical Study of Prince Kropotkin. T. V. Board- 
man&Co. 21s. - d 
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attainment of its aims. His was a voice crying in the wilderness. Though he 
had many friends, he was a lonely man, fighting not only against existing 
injustices, in which he had plenty of allies, but also against the growing power 
of the State in all the democracies of the world. “ His faith in humanity was 
inexhaustible," wrote Nevinson, and he was ready for every personal sacrifice. 
Needless to say the gentle philosopher disapproved the assassinations and 
bomb-throwing of the activists who shared with him the name of anarchists. 
The most novel and interesting chapters are those which describe his 
later years. How deeply he loved his country was revealed when he emerged 
as an ardent supporter of the Allies in the first world war and broke with 
most of his old anti-militarist associates in the anarchist camp. The collapse 
of the hated Tsarist régime was the fulfilment of a long and cherished hope, 
but the substitution of one despotism for another was the keenest disappoint- 
ment of his life. His denunciations of the theory and practice of the Bol- 
sheviks were so shrill that anyone else would have been eliminated ; but 
Lenin, with whom he remonstrated in private conversations, left him un- 
molested as the Tsars had left Tolstoy in peace. Everyone recognised his 
selfless devotion to the cause of humanity and respected him for the sacrifices 
he had made for his ideals. Next to the nobility of soul which shines through 
this sympathetic record of a dedicated life, the reader is most deeply im- 
pressed by the moral and physical courage which sustained him through 
trials and disappointments enough to break the spirit of a lesser man. 


G. P. G. 


HITLER'S ACCESSION TO POWER* 


The fourth volume of the second series edited by Professor Woodward 
and Mr. Rohan Butler contains four chapters on the interminable Disarma- 
ment Conference at Geneva which are now of little interest except 
to historians, and two chapters on the last months of pre-Hitler Germany 
which are dramatic in the extreme. They describe the coming of Hitler to 
power on January 30th, 1933, and the opening phase of his dictatorship. 
No one could wish for a better reporter than our Ambassador, Sir Horace 
Rumbold, a cool and experienced diplomatist who had known Germany 
for many years. There is indeed no better picture of the collapse of the well- 
meaning Weimar experiment and the extraordinary concatenation of events 
which brought the Nazi gangsters to power. 

Sir Horace’s commenis on the leading performers on the political stage 
are shrewd enough. In June 1932, Goebbels is described as “a vulgar, 
unscrupulous and irresponsible demagogue." In September 1932, Rumbold 
asked Meissner, the well-known secretary to successive Presidents, what he 
thought of Hitler. “ He replied that when one could get him alone he was 
quite reasonable and moderate, but he was apt to go into a kind of trance, 
when he talked wildly and had to be brought down to earth again." In 
November 1932, despite crushing defeats in two successive elections, the 
ineffable Papen still claimed to possess the confidence of the country. Though 
“a man of second-rate ability " his confidence in himself was unlimited. 
Schleicher, his successor in the Chancellorship, is judged much more favour- 
ably. ' He is no Machiavellian intriguer as his enemies allege. His political 
instincts are keen. It would be wrong to assume that he aimed at power or 
that he reached office by careful planning over a long space of time. His 
conduct in office will be followed with keen interest. ... The spectacle of a 


* Documents on British Foreign Policy, 1919-39 (Second Series, Vol. IV., 1932-3). 
Stationery Office. 25s. i 
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man of intelligence dealing with such an intricate problem as the present 
political situation in Germany cannot fail to be stimulating." What he might 
have achieved if the President had accepted his request for another election 
is anybody's guess, for he was intrigued out of office by the joint efforts of 
Papen and Hitler after two months: 

Hitler’s first Ministry contained only a minority of the Nazis, and Neurath's 
earliest i impressions as expressed to the Ambassador were not unfavourable. 
Hitler, he declared, was proving reasonable, and had repeatedly requested his 
advice as well as that of the Finance Minister. Hugenberg would be the real 
snag, and Góring was unlikely to prove a very convenient colleague. The 
transition from “ Weimar” to “ Potsdam," reported Rumbold, after the 
March election which gave Hitler 44 per cent. of the votes, had been carried 
through on the whole with leniency. ‘‘ Though there is no doubt that many 
innocent men have been murdered, incarcerated or imprisoned, and that 
Germany's good name as a civilised country has suffered severely in foreign 
countries, the transition might have been much more sanguinary." Sir 
Horace had left Berlin before the utter savagery of the Nazi régime was 
revealed in the blood-bath of June 30th, 1934, and in the Nuremberg anti- 
Semite decrees. The whole story is only too familiar, but it is of great value 
to have it authoritatively recorded from week to week by a singularly 
competent onlooker. How fluid the situation had been at the close of 1932 
is illustrated by Mussolini's forecast that within two years Germany would 
witness a monarchical restoration, with the Kaiser’s fifth son Prince Oskar 
as the most likely candidate, G. P. G. 


A SPANISH REPUBLICAN* 


The autobiography of one of the leading figures in the Spanish Civil War 
makes excellent reading. . Some years ago he related his experiences in that 
sanguinary struggle in Freedom's Battle, and his latest work reveals the same 
undaunted spirit, serenely confident of the ultimate victory of the cause to 
which he has dedicated his life. Reared in the shadow of the grim Escorial, 
where his soldier father was in command, he knew royalist end clerical 
Spain from within. On reaching adolescence he broke with the family 
tradition, decided on a career of politics and journalism, and proceeded to 
study conditions in Paris, London, Berlin and New York, in all of which his 
contacts with celebrities make an interesting story. No young Spaniard of 
his time knew so much of the progressive movements and their leaders 
in the old and new world when the defeat of the Central Powers in 1918 
seemed to inaugurate an era of opportunity and reform. 

By this time his political creed was fully formed. He was an uncom- 
promising Republican because he had reached the conclusion that “‘ the 
Monarchy had been a national calamity for the last 150 years. It had made 
‘of the once greatest Power of Europe a poor fifth-rank State. It had lost its 
‘vast’ colonial empire through humiliating defeats, as in Cuba, the Philippines 
‘arid Puerto Rico, where the Spanish flag went down to the echo of administra- 
tive and military scandals. To satisfy the warlike hobbies of Alphonso XIII, 
the best of the Spanish youth lay buried in Morocco. In a country potenti- 
ally very rich, a minority of privileged families lived on in the old splendour 
while the peasants went hungry, tied to a primitive feudal system strongly 
„buttressed by the most reactionary Church in Europe. Nowhere else in 
"Western Europe was there such an appalling proportion of illiteracy. The 
Palace was, with the difference of time, like the French Monarchy at the end 


* The Last Optimist. By J. Alvarez del Vayo. Putnam. 18s. 
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of the eighteenth century." But political reform was only part of the far- 
reaching programme for a new Spain. The author, who had sat at the feet 
of Sidney and Beatrice Webb in London in his youth, became and has 
remained a Left Wing Socialist, ready to work with other reformers but 
convinced that only Socialists were prepared to take the drastic steps needed 
for the emancipation of the common man. Never a Communist, he firmly 

believes in the liberal tradition and Parliamentary institutions of the West. 

The most historically valuable chapters describe the overthrow of the 
relatively mild Primo dictatorship, the consequential fall of the Monarchy, 
the efforts of the young Republic to carry through overdue educational and 
agricultural reforms, and the course of the Civil War. Having surveyed this 
territory at length in his earlier work, he confines himself to filling in the gaps. 
Like other born fighters, he lays about him with a big stick. In his own party 
he salutes Largo Caballero, the veteran trade unionist who became Prime 
Minister at the height of the storm; for Dr. Negrin, his successor in the' 
Premiership and the real hero of the later chapters, his admiration knows no 
bounds. For Indalecio Prieto, on the other hand, he expresses again and 
again angry contempt on the ground that he promoted divisions among the 
Republicans and attempted a deal with the Monarchists at the expense of 
the Republic. One of his worst offences, we are told, was the invention of the 
lie that Negrin was a Communist. That distinguished scientist was much too 
independent to take orders from any country or any party, even his own. 
As Prime Minister he thought of the whole Spanish people, not of any group. 
“ Above everything, Negrin is a statesman.” 

A decade of exile tests the character and courage of any 1 man, and the 
indomitable author keeps the flag flying in foreign lands. In this he is aided 
not only by the personal kindness and political sympathy he has met with 
in America, but by his unquenchable faith in his oppressed countrymen. 
For him Franco is a contemptible careerist, hoisted into the saddle with the 
aid of Mussolini and Hitler, and maintained in power by a pampered army 
and the numbing influence of the Church. That Franco, like Primo and other 
Spanish dictators of the past, will be overthrown he has no doubt. But he 
feels about the Bourbon Monarchy as Mazzini felt about the House of Savoy 
during the Risorgimento, and as Count Sforza and Benedetto Croce felt 
about Victor Emmanuel and his son after the eviction of Mussolini. It must 
be a bitter pill for the author that Uno has rescinded its resolution of 1946 
in regard to diplomatic relations with Madrid. Even this, however, is un- 
likely to break or even bend his spirit. Yet he must be fully aware that the 
strongest bulwark of the dictator’s régime is the nightmare of a return of the 
horrors of the Civil War, in which the atrocities were by no means all on one 
side. It is part of the tragedy of Spain that no party and no individual, 
neither Franco nor Don Juan, nor Alvarez del Vayo, can speak for a majority 
of Spaniards, still less for the whole country. G. P. G. 


INDIAN WISDOM* 


In a previous number of this journal we have already had occasion to 
review the Bhagavad Gita, translated from the Sanskrit with such deep 
understanding and artistic feeling by Swami Nikhilananda, a monk of the 
Ramakrishna Order of India and the leader of the ‘‘ Ramakrishna-Vivekan- 
anda ” Centre at New York. He has now translated and introduced the 
complete biographical Gospel of Sri Ramakrishna (1836-86), which 

* Ramahrishna : Prophet of New India. Abridged from the Gospel of Sri Ramakrishna ; 


translated, with an introduction, by Swami Nikhilananda ; foreword By: Aldous Huxley. 
New York, London, 1948. Harper. $3.50. 
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was originally recorded in Bengali by M. (Mahendranath Gupta), a disciple 
of the Master and the recorder of the Gospel. In the above volume Swami 
Nikhilananda offers us an abridged version (about a third of the Gospel), 
leaving out certain events and references which on account of their purely 
Indian interest might disturb the Western readers. Thé exceptionally gifted 
and original translator was thus able to bring to our European mind a spiritual 
. force, reincarnated in Sri Ramakrishna, in whom the doctrines of Krishna, 
Buddha and Christ seem to have been transfused in a unique and single- 
minded entity. Sri Ramakrishna's god-inspired visions, his profound ' 
meditations, his mystical devotion and daily prayers, his human and saintly 
discussions with ardent disciples or friends represent anlextraordinary, and, 
at the same time, most important contribution to the history of spiritual 
development in the Orient and an incitement to reshape the living matter of 
our threatened Western civilisation. The work, which in its essence is 
“intensely mystical and therefore universal," is prefaced by Aldous Huxley, 
who in his latest writings has so often rightly pointed to the underlying 
affinity between European and Indian mysticism. . Building our spiritual 
future upon the recognition of the so-called “‘ Perennial Philosophy " we may 
really discover therein the only salvation for our shattered world of ideas. 
The book is a handy guide for religious illumination and the understanding of 
Indian myth, literature and art, of the poetic interpretation of Sri Krishna's 
deep blue complexion which must have roused the curiosity of many who 
visited the Indian Exhibition at Burlington House recently: ''God looks 
-so as long as He is seen from a distance. So the water of the ocean looks blue 
from afar. But if you can go near the ocean and take the waterin your hand, 
‘you will no longer find it blue, it will be very clear and transparent. So the 
sun appears small because it is very far away." The edition is enhanced by a 
chronological table, a useful index, and an informative glossary which can 
serve as a valuable introduction to Indian life and spiritual discipline, 
thought and imagery. . Dr. H. Cross. 


* * * * 4 


The final volume of Sir Osbert Sitwell's autobiography, Noble Essences or 
Courieous Revelations ; being a book of characters and the fifth and last volume of 
Left Hand, Right Hand (Macmillan, 21s. net), is aptly termed in the sub-title. 
For the intimate studies of well-known writers, musicians and artists make it 
& contribution to contemporary social history of the arts rather than an 
ordinary autobiography. They are presented to the reader as the author saw 
and understood them ; at work, at leisure, in their private lives, through stories, 
„anecdotes and detailed presentation of their characteristic ways. The period 
covered is wider than might be expected, for both age and youth are repre- 
sented. Finally, through these portraits of friends possessing, in the author’s 
view, unusual creative talent, he aims “ to delineate the era and myself." 
The ten character studies include people far apart in type as well as in age, 
-but who together weave some part of the historic pattern of the arts. Sir 
Edmund Gosse, Ronald Firbank, Wilfred Owen, Gabriele D'Annunzio, 
Mrs. Leverson the friend of Oscar Wilde, W. R. Sickert, Arnold Bennett, all 
Stand out in their own setting. Within this framework a host of both famous 
'and less well-known personalities appear, including Shaw, Siegfried Sassoon, 
Bernard van Dieren, Robert Ross, the friend of many young writers, Reginald 
Farrer, all giving their contribution to the portrait of the author and the 
period. The critic is left to ponder on the creative gift. Do conditions make 
or mar it? Sir Osbert Sitwell’s own gift of descriptive writing has made 
a very living social record against which these people and their friends stand 
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out with sure clarity. The book has over twenty excellent photographs of 
places and personalities in the text, and also unusual end-papers in the form 
of "the Author's Handprints and Papers from the Manuscripts of Great 
Morning and Laughter in the Next Room.” 


* * * * * 


Wild Life Illustrated (Odhams Press, ros. 6d.), described by the pub- 
lishers as " a comprehensive survey of the animal life of the world,” crams 
350 photographs into its 512 pages. Many of these are already well known, 
most are adequate and some are obviously unique, but all lose in quality 
by. being printed on the same paper as the text. Presumably, in a book of 
this size, printed at ros. 6d., this is inevitable. There is also a tendency 
here and there for anthropomorphic and therefore misleading captions. 
The letterpress is the work of various authors, including Major Radcliffe 
Dugmore, E. G. Boulenger, Ray Palmer, Oliver Pike and David Seth-Smith. 


* * * * * 


Confident Morning, by Sir Harold Butler (Faber & Faber, 12s. 6d.), 
continues the recollections and reflections on the contemporary scene which 
he began in The Lost Peace. The present volume carries us from the enchant- 
ments of Oxford at the turn of the century up to and through the first world 
war and into the new and hopeful era of the League of Nations and the 
I.L.O. The note of the book is struck in the opening sentence: “ In those 
‘early days before the death of Queen Victoria everything seemed so serene 
and certain. Life ran its appointed course, a divinely ordered routine which 
nothing could seriously disturb.” These years of complacency were soon over 
and now seem like a dream. In the following decades of strife and confusion, 
destruction and reconstruction, the author has played a distinguished part, 
first as civil servant, later on a larger scale at Geneva as director of the 
I.L.O. The story is modestly and vividly told, and a good deal of valuable, 
information is packed into these very readable pages. Readers will look 
forward to the sequel promised on the dust-cover. 


* * * * * 


If I Had My Time Again, edited by Sir James Marchant (Odhams Press, 
os. 6d.), is a sequel to a previous widely read symposium, What Life Has 
Taught Me. In the present volume twenty elderly and well-known persons 
look back on their career and, in most cases, decide that they would do much 
the same if they had the chance. “I am struck by the general note of 
satisfaction," comments Lord Horder in his introduction. He adds that this 
Should not be dismissed as mere complacency, but regarded simply as a 
recognition that they have made good. The general impression is happy and 
cheerful, though in one or two cases, especially Dr. Joad and Dr. Orchard, 
there is a slight note of disappointment. The reviewer has been particularly 
interested in the contributions of Sir Norman Angell and Lord Pethick- 
Lawrence in the field of public life, and in those of Dr. Maud Royden Shaw 
and Dr. Orchard in the religious sphere. The story of these colourful lives 
cannot fail to be of wide interest, and the intimacy of self-revelation en- 
couraged by the editor brings us very close to the writers. 
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SERIE 1951 


AMERICAN DEBATE AND DECISIONS 


HROUGHOUT the past winter the Houses of Congress and the 

American people were occupied with a debate on world affairs 

without precedent in the national history as regards both 
character and scope. All thoughtful Americans, of course, have long 
understood, that the position of the United States as the greatest of 
world Powers must involve problems of a weight and complexity 
hitherto unknown. Some of these, touching especially America and 
Europe with the question of Germany’s future, were seen to be maturing 
along with the expansion of all Defence programmes that followed the 
Atlantic Pact. The tempo, indeed, was greatly heightened in the latter 
half of 1950; and yet it was remarked that matters such as these, 


although of rapidly increasing urgency for thé United States, were . 


anything but prominent in the election campaign which ended with an 
important change in the balance of parties. Even more noticeable was 
the fact that the outbreak of war in Korea, the sharp surprise of mid- 
summer, appeared to make no difference to the electorate on polling 
day. For this, probably, there were two principal reasons. First, the 
war news of the first three months had been worrying and inconc?usive ; 
and secondly, the action of Washington in taking the lead at Lake 
Success for United Nations' resistance to North Korean aggression was 
undoubtedly backed by majority opinion. In its first stage the war was 
approved. Moreover, despite the heavy reverses, America was not 
inclined to doubt the forecasts coming from General MacArthur. 
Korea seemed then the theatre of a minor police operation. The cam- 
paign, it was thought, was certain to be brief. 

The Great Debate, so called by common agreement, opened with the 
assembly of the newly elected Congress in January. It was continued 
week by week with gathering intensity, and against a background of 
rapid transformation such as no nation in the modern age has ever 
. displayed. When, before the challenge of North Korea, the Service 
chiefs in Washington began to make known the magnitude of the 
Defence schemes upon which they had been engaged for some years, 
the American people awoke gradually to the knowledge that there was 
already prepared for them the framework of a complete military 
"organisation. They had, as usual, assumed that victory meant, at least, 
freedom from all danger from outside. The swift dismantling after 

1945 of America’s stupendous military establishment was looked upon 
by the whole nation as a spectacular return to the normal American 
way of life. There was, to be sure, a resumed discussion concerning the 
need for national service. After all, apart from the demands of the Far 
East, the occupation of Germany required the maintenance and 
renewal of an army exceeding 100,000 men. However carefully 
restricted, American commitments overseas were clearly overstraining 
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the methods of voluntary recruitment—for the Army, that is, though 
not for the Navy and Air Forces. The Selective Draft was obviously 
unavoidable; but, although college students and many others had to 
face it, there was a general feeling that, so long as the uneasy state of 
semi-peace was not overturned, the burden of military service need not 
be difficult to carry. M 

This complacent attitude, however, was rudely shattered when 
the new session of Congress began and the President delivered his 
messages to the nation, when General Eisenhower was appointed 
to the European Command, and General Marshall outlined 
in terms of man-power the demands agreed upon by the heads of the 
Pentagon—that fortress of the Defence Departments standing in 
Washington as a colossal symbol of national change. Pentagon policy 
has not yet emerged from the planning stage ; but in the meantime the 
President has been wielding his executive authority with a vigour that 
America and the world associate much more easily with a Roosevelt 
than with a Truman. Following the example of his great predecessor, 
he appointed several Directors of Mobilisation and conferred upon 
them powers going far beyond those belonging to any member of the 
Cabinet. These ad hoc authorities, together with the new executive 
Boards, announce a return.to conditions of organisation and control 
similar to those of Washington under Roosevelt, with, it is agreed, at 
least two significant differences. The advance machinery is more 
precise and should be more efficient; and the relations between the 
Federal Government and the masters of giant industry, although 
emphatically not with organised Labour, give promise of far closer 
co-operation than could have been possible at any time under the 
New Deal. 

Ten years ago, after Roosevelt's decisive moves, the transformation 
of the American scene astonished the world. The developments of 
the present year will certainly yield results more spectacular still. 
In the matter of the first critical appointments the President did not 
hesitate. There was no delay in the strategy of mobilisation. During 
the past five years American production has been carried towards a 
staggering climax. Coming reports of achievement will probably 
eclipse all the forecasts. At the same time social changes of great 
significance will be revealed. The build-up of the fighting Services 
affects large areas of employment and the entire field of high-school 
and college education. In a word, the economy of the Republic is 
being made over, and in the shortest possible space of time. 

In so far as the Great Debate turns upon the issue of man- 
power and organisation for war (or protection against war), it may be 
said to-have been opened by Mr. Herbert Hoover and virtually closed by 
the combined weight of the Generals Eisenhower, Marshall and 
Bradley. Mr. Hoover's first contribution, on December 30th, was a 
broadcast that produced a disturbing effect. The ex-President, an 
unredeemed isolationist, holds that the United States should withdraw 
from its global responsibilities and adopt a Defence programme based 
upon the concept of North America as a Gibraltar fortress—surely, the 
most inapposite of political metaphors ? President and Congress should 
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refuse to deliver American armies into the “ quicksands " of Europe 
and Asia. If this stand be not made, the argument runs, it would be 
impossible for a limit to be set at General Marshall's six divisions: 
eighteen might well prove to be less than adequate. It was the duty 
of the United States Government to await evidence of larger and more 
vigorous preparations on the European side; and in any event the 
right policy for America was reliance upon overwhelming naval and 
air power. The defence of Western Europe by ground forces is to 
Mr. Hoover an illusion. Russian armies could be at the Channel within 
three weeks. 

The popular success of this broadcast proved to be a matter of 
timing. Mr. Hoover's date was before the opening of Congress. When 
he spoke a second time two months later there was a different atmo- 
sphere and a repetition of his arguments to the Senate Committee 
sounded remote. The views of Generals-Eisenhower and Marshall were 
before the nation and the new Commander-in-Chief was making his 
„first journey through Europe. Their combined authority is immeasur- 
able, and the American people do not look upon their two most famous 
soldiers as militarists. Their demand for the forces was 5,000,000 men. 
The Republican Opposition' wanted the limit set at 3,500,000. On 
March 7th the Senate showed .a majority against the larger figure 
and a margin of eight only in favour of 4,000,000. This represents a 
substantial victory for the Administration and it is accepted 
by Senator Taft, without whose leadership the right-wing Republicans 
would have been overborne at a much earlier stage. Mr. Taft, flexible 
in tactics, is an implacable foe of the President and Mr. Acheson, but 
he has had no quarrel with the Administration on the principle of 
defending Europe. He agrees with Mr. Hoover on air and naval power, 
but has contended that the design of sending large armies across the 
Atlantic would inevitably have the effect of enfeebling the United 
States as the arsenal of the West. 

Before the military debate had gone far it became evident that, 
apart from the size of the Army, the Opposition was concerned over a 
constitutional question touching the President's authority as Com- 
mander-in-Chief, namely, his presumed right to send American troops 
to any quarter of the world without Congressional sanction. Congress 
determines the issue of peace and war and, it is contended, must give 
approval to the dispatch of troops overseas. In the acute crisis of 1940 
Roosevelt made use of the Department of Justice in establishing the 
legality of the destroyer deal, and Mr. Truman's opponents keep this 
incident and others in mind. The President for his part replies that 
consultation with the party leaders is a matter of routine, and the 
implication is that in any future war there could be no possibility of any 
such action without agreement between Congress and the Executive. 

The twofold issue, of European defence and the size of the armed 
forces deemed necessary, may be taken as practically settled. But 
behind the tactics of the present session there is an overriding 
"question of which the American public is increasingly becoming 
aware. It has been ably stated by Mr. Walter Lippmann, whose 
syndicated column appearing in the newspapers of every region is 
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unsurpassed as an educative influence. He calls attention to the 
enormous scope of the schemes that are in contemplation by the Army 
planners. They are understood to comprise a total of not less than fifty 
divisions. There is a profound doubt, says Mr. Lippmann, whether 
ground forces of this magnitude could be built up save at the expense 
of sea and air power and whether the attempt to create such an 
army would not put an intolerable strain upon both man-power and 
the national economy. It is added that what the two Generals said 
about the size of the Army in Europe “ would have ended the Great 
Debate if it could have been taken as a true reflection of the military 
policy of the Pentagon—that is to say, of a policy in which sea and air 
power were paramount.” 

A deep struggle, Mr. Lippmann remarks, is still going on inside both 
the Administration and the Pentagon, over the allocation of American 
resources, A military establishment based upon fifty divisions could 
not be a permanent institution of the United States : 


It would require the prolonged conscription of our young men and the 
levying of a terrible toll upon their education and their hopes. It would 
require an austerity of life by our people which they have never 
approached in this century. It would require an iron regimentation of 

‘all their affairs and a harsh intolerance of dissent. 


The conclusion here—and who can dispute it ?—is that no free people 
could or would consent to endure the burden. And if it were imposed 
upon them, would not the temptation be irresistible to risk everything 
upon the alternative of war, at no matter what incredible cost ? 

An observer from any parliamentary country could hardly look upon 
this unparalleled spectacle without taking for granted the existence 
in advance of a very large measure of national unity, both political and 
economic. But the American system is subject to its own laws and 
traditions. All the internal stresses are there. The bitter conflict over 
the Truman-Acheson foreign policy goes on without abatement, The 
immense dilemma of American purposes in China remains. There is no 
sign of change in respect of Formosa or of Peking and admission to the 
United Nations. The China lobby is active as ever in Washington, 
while a remnant in Congress clings to the fantastic MacArthur theory 
that with further lavish American aid Chiang Kai-shek should be able 
to reconquer the mainland. And over all the battlefield hangs the 
baffling question of Korea and America’s part in its destiny. 

It appeared to be assumed that the President and his advisers 
entered upon the gigantic tasks of the year in a belief, by no means 
without justification, that they could count upon the cordial co- 
operation of organised Labour in the fulfilment of the Defence pro- 
gramme, whatever it might involve. If this was so, they have suffered 
the sharpest disillusion, for at the time of writing the Labour leaders 
are angry in the extreme. Their complaint is that the vast new machine 
of Defence mobilisation has been entrusted to an all-powerful group of 
executives wholly representative of the dominant industrial interests ; 
and this is manifestly the case. Their demand is that in the great 
national effort Labour shall have its full share of direction and respon- 
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sibility. The two Labour federations are enormously powerful. The 
national elections of the past twelve years have demonstrated their 
formidable voting strength and their increasing political maturity. 
It is manifest that for national mobilisation a firm pact with Labour 
is imperative. 

2 S. K. RATCLIFFE. 
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a ELLOW-TRAVELLERS can be divided into two distinct classes. 
a : ES the first category, the fifth columnists, the political saboteurs 
who, on Communist orders, abstain from actually joining the 
party in order more effectively to carry on subversive work inside the 
democratic camp, there is no remedy but detection and publicity. To 
the second type belong the well-meaning but woolly-minded liberals, the 
credulous who reassure themselves with such slogans as “ two sides , 
to every question," “ we must keep open minds," and thereby com- 
pensate for their native inability to make up their minds clearly after 
hearing both sides. For them a few weeks just now in Vienna might 
do a world of good, as recent months have done to those Viennese 
doctors, actors, the vague and vaporising professors of religion who 
a few years ago were blindly giving the cover of their distinguished 
names to the work of the “ Friends of the Soviet Union " and to a 
whole gamut ‘of bogus “ peace committees" and have now been cured 
in the incipient stages of political pink-eye. 

For only thirty miles from the Austrian capital lies the frontier of 
Czechoslovakia, which is to-day providing the best object-lesson of 
where '' fellow-travellism’’ and ideological Communism finally lands 
its supporters. During 400 years the Czechs preserved their individual- 
ism under the Hapsburgs and for seven years under the Nazis. For 
three years they even succeeded in doing so under Russian domination. 
Then it became evident that hostility to Stalinist absolutism was 
growing among a large proportion of the 38 per cent. who had voted 
Communist at the 1946 elections. Many had been moved to do so less 
by the doctrines of Karl Marx than by resentment against the Western 
signatories to the Pact of Munich which had destroyed their country 
in 1938, by pan-Slav sentiment, or by fears of German revanche. 
When their disillusion became evident in the summer of 1947, Moscow 
prepared the putsch which six months later clamped down on all that 
remained of liberty in Czechoslovakia. True to their traditions of 
" divine discontent ” and passive resistance, the Czechs, especially 
the disillusioned Communists, since then have chucked quite a number 
of spanners into the works. As a result, the heavy hand of Moscow is 
descending on their country once again. 

Even before 1946 various acts of bullying by Moscow had sown the 
seeds of subsequent resentment. First had come the insistence on the 
cession of Eastern Czechoslovakia (sub-Carpathian Ruthenia) to the 
Soviet Union. Next there was the arbitrary seizure by Russia of the 
Joachimstal uranium mines, connived at by the Communist Minister 
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` of the Interior but never approved by the Cabinet. In the spring of 
1947 the collaborationist ex-Premier of Slovakia, Father Tiso, was 
sentenced to death, for the treason of which he had certainly been 
guilty. But many Slovaks, including some of those who had suffered 
under him, feeling that his collaboration had prevented the partition 
of Slovakia, demanded clemency. The overwhelmingly Catholic 
population was shocked at the idea of hanging a priest. But Moscow 
was obdurate. The priest, at Hitler's demand, had committed the 
unforgivable sin by declaring war on Russia. The hanging of Tiso 
stimulated the growth of anti-Stalinism throughout Slovakia. 

In July 1947 the Czechoslovak Government accepted an invitation 
to a preliminary Marshall Plan conference. Down came the Russian 
jackboot. Stalin himself told Gottwald to choose between the Pact 
with Russia and the Plan. Instantly Gottwald surrendered. The 
resentment in Czechoslovakia has continued to grow throughout the 
subsequent years of increasing hardship, while the Marshall States have 
progressed from penury to comparative prosperity. In the autumn 
of 1947 the Social Democrats declined to form a “ Popular Front ”’ 
with the Communists, whereupon many of their leaders were arrested 
in Slovakia. At a Socialist conference in Brno in November, the 
renegade Socialist Zdenek Fierlinger, who, without any authority, had 
pledged the party to union with the Communists, was expelled from 
the leadership in favour of the Left-wing but anti-Communist Laušman. 
This started a wave of optimism among all liberty-loving Czechs. It 
also helped to convince the Communists that a great defeat awaited 
them at the elections due the following spring. Moscow ordered 
preparations for a putsch. 

The first step was to fill the ranks of the police with trusted Com- , 
munists. This task was carried out energetically by the Communist 
Minister of the Interior, Nosek (to-day himself in disfavour), despite 
repeated protests by the other parties. At the Ministry of Justice sat 
a “Beneš Socialist," Dr. Drtina. Infernal machines had been sent 
through the post to three Ministers—Jan Masaryk, the “ Bene’ 
Socialist " Vice-Premier Dr. Peter Zenkl and to Dr. Drtina himself. 
When Drtina's investigation established the complicity of the Com- 
munist centre at Olomouc, and of Alexei Cepicka, Gottwald's son-in- 
law, to-day one of Moscow's most trusted agents and Minister of War, 
Nosek stopped the investigations. In the midst of protests against this 
and against Nosek's continued packing of the police with Communist 
activists came the putsch. It was carried through under the personal 
supervision of the Soviet diplomat Zorin, who came to Prague for the 
purpose. (He is credibly reported to be there again to-day, together 
with the dreaded N.K.V.D. expert from Moscow, Beria, to supervise 
the new purge.) Armed Communist militia were called out, Ministries 
and the headquarters of non-Communist parties occupied. The traitor- 
Socialist Fierlinger (to-day the Cabinet Minister who above all others 
enjoys the confidence of Moscow) was reinstated by force at the head- 
quarters of the Socialist Party which had dismissed him. Communist. 
“action committees ” seized power all over the country. Drtina was 
flung from his first-floor flat into the street and has not since been 
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heard of. Beneš, a sick and ageing man, was made a virtual prisoner 
in the presidential residence in Prague while it was drummed into him 
day and night that further resistance would mean a Russian invasion. 
After ten days, on February 25th, he accepted the Communist demands 
and was allowed to go to the presidential country house at Lany to die. 
Jan Masaryk was picked up dead beneath a window of his flat in the 
Foreign Office. The “elections " the following May, at which I was 
present, were as shamelessly faked as any I had seen in the Balkan 
satellite countries. On June 6th Beneš resigned the Presidency on 
political grounds ; the Communists (who to-day abuse his, memory in 
their Press) announced his death, with hypocritical expressions of 
regret, on September 6th. With Beneš died the last remnants of liberty . 
in Czechoslovakia. 

Now the road was clear to gear Czechoslovak industry to the Russian 
war machine. The new Premier, Antonin Zapotocky (who has recently 
himself been under a cloud), began to prescribe high “ norms " for the 
workers. Within a year the latter were responding with absenteeism 
and passive resistance. The resulting terror reached its peak in 1949. 
Zapotocky opened the campaign by denouncing “ incorrigible 
offenders " and ordering “ reprisals.” Speaking in September 1949, he 
declared that absenteeism in the mines had reached 37 per cent. Now 
political prisoners began to be drafted to the mines. Food imports 
were cut to increase imports of raw materials to supply Russia's 
demands, but the promised deliveries of foodstuffs from the East 
continued to drop. The peasants, forced into thousands of collectives, 
put up all the resistance they dared to Government food collectors. 
Meat became scarce and dear, milk and butter practically disappeared, 
sugar ran short, and the fruit and vegetable markets, once a riot of 
colour and plenty, became rows of drab and almost empty stalls. The 
severing of normal relations with Yugoslavia reduced food supplies 
still further. Such essential consumer goods as toothbrushes and razor 
blades became almost unobtainable. Tea and coffee, where available, 
had long been out of reach of all but the plutocracy of Communism. 
Misleading announcements of promised increases in the wretched 
rations were broadcast in October 1949, but these fine words and 
statistics did nothing to fill empty stomáchs. 

Then started the show trials, the purges of malcontents who were 
labelled '' Titoists," the persecution of the Church. Scores if not 
hundreds of death sentences were passed and mostly carried out. 
Thousands went to prison with heavy sentences, many thousands more 
disappeared without trial into forced labour camps on the Russian 
model; others just “ disappeared." Now came the elimination of 
shopkeepers and small professional members of the middle classes. 
They were rounded up by thousands nightly without any suggestion of 
political offences and drafted without trial to forced labour. Then 
came the turn of the so-called “ Westerners," including even fanatical 
Communists in high places who had made the mistake of fleeing 
westwards to join the fight against Hitlerism instead of to Russia. 
Still Moscow was dissatisfied. Neither Gottwald, Zapotocky, Clementis 
nor Nosek escaped reprimands for the growing anti-Stalinist spirit, 
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which their severest methods failed to eradicate. Now Gottwald began 
to show concern at the exhaustion of Czech industry by Russia. 
Authenticated accounts of sabotage in the Skoda and other key 
factories started to reach the foreign embassies, despite official efforts 
to conceal them. But little effort was made to hide the increasing 
"Plan" shortages, and' the Communist Press was filed with 
denunciations. 

In November 1949 the terror was extended to the farmers. On a 
charge of being “ exploiters of labour " they were arrested in thousands 
and sent to labour camps; the Government announced that their 
homes would be confiscated and allotted to others. In the cities 
thousands more were carried off in nightly raids on flats, accused simply 
of “ living too well." The isolation of foreign diplomatic missions was 
completed, their information services closed down, their Czechoslovak 
employees arrested, and citizens generally made to understand that 
the most casual social contact with foreigners would involve arrest on 
& treason charge. One after another, all independent foreign 
journalists were expelled, and visas refused to all but Communist 
sympathisers and greenhorns whom it was hoped to bamboozle. The 
last gap in the spiritual iron curtain was thus closed while the physical 
iron curtain of barbed wire belts and minefields was being erected 
along the Austrian frontier. 

Towards the end of 1949 it was reported that Foreign Minister Dr. 
Clementis had refused to return from the United States. His wife was 
sent with assurances that he still stood in high favour. Two months 
after his return he was dismissed. Wiser than he, during 1950 many 
diplomatic officials abroad refused to return and found asylum in the 
West. The editor of the main Communist organ, Rude Pravo, was 
dismissed in disgrace. But only two months ago the paper was 
denounced by the Cominform for deviation and lack of devotion to 
Soviet Russia. It was in 1949-50 that it became evident that the real 
trustee of Moscow and the Cominform was neither Gottwald nor 
Zapotocky but Bedrich Geminder, a Berlin Jew who could not even 
speak Czech and whose ostensible post was the minor one of assistant 
to the Secretary-General of the Communist Party, Rudolf Slansky. 
To-day Geminder is the most dreaded personality in the country. 

Now the wheel has turned full circle. The atmosphere of the putsch 
of 1948 and of the peak terror of 1949 is back again in Prague. Only 
this time it is a putsch of Communists against Communists which is 
impending, a terror in which national Communists are the victims of 
Stalinists which is in progress. ‘‘ The right of the weak is the essence 
of the struggle for progress," once wrote the President of Czecho- 
slovakia. “ The strong will always help themselves, but the protection 
of the weaker is the mission of our times. Wherever the weak, the 
oppressed, the imposed-upon unite, you have the noble programme 
of to-day." The President who wrote that was, of course, not Gottwald 
but Thomas G. Masaryk. For seventeen years he guided the State on 
these principles to full parliamentary democracy. In three years the 
Communists have reduced it to the condition of economic misery and. 
namieless terror which prevail to-day. Early in February a » prominent. 
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figure chosen by the Communists a few years earlier to interpret their 
policy to foreign countries disappeared from his usual place of business. 
.Now the arrest of Clementis is admitted. Like his predecessor in 
office, Jan Masaryk, he will die by violence, although in his case there 
wil be no need to shroud the manner of it in mystery. Premier 
Zapotocky will be permitted to play his part among the accusers and 
executioners of Clementis. Soon it will be time for another victim ; 
no one knows better than Zapotocky how well he himself is cast for 


this rôle, when fresh shortages and misery among the masses call for . 


another scapegoat to distract attention from a new crisis. Like the 
Hungarian Rajk, and so many more ex-Comrades transformed into 
reactionary Fascist beasts, Clementis was given a respite—as bank 
manager—before the curtain rose over the last act. The 'beatified 
“ Big Brother" needs always a counterpart—spy, traitor, Titoist— 
on whom the discontent of the masses can be concentrated. If the 
Hungarian peasantry is in revolt against collectivisation, a Mind- 
szenty goes to prison. If there is so little food available for Czech 
workers that even bread has to be severely rationed, a Clementis 
must hang. It is as simple as that. 

About the same time that Clementis disappeared a more important 
person vanished for a time from the public stage—Premier Zapotocky. 
It was common knowledge in Prague that three of the Cabinet Ministers 
who had risen to power via the Communist trade unions and had 
therefore still some contact with the masses—Zapotocky, Evzen 
Erban and Augustin Kliment (with some backing from Dolansky, 
Minister of Planning)—had been trying to get Moscow to see that the 
Czechoslovak workers were at the end of their endurance. They were 
opposed by such trusted Stalinists as Rudolf Slansky, Bedrich Geminder, 
Fierlinger and by Gottwald's fanatical and brutal son-in-law Alexei 
Cepicka, formerly Minister of Justice, now Minister of War. It was due 
to Zapotocky’s attitude that he came under a cloud and was missing 
without explanation from three of the weekly Cabinet Councils in 
February over which he usually presided. It was widely assumed that 
he had been removed from office. 

Towards the end of last year evidence began to accumulate of the 
situation on which the trade union Ministers took their stand— 
increased shortage of food, especially of bread and flour, rising prices 
and the failure to fulfil the 1950 Plan in many important branches. 
Where the Communists admitted anything, it was with the usual 
fantastic distortions. Bread was scarce; the reason was that it had 
been so cheap that it had been wasted and fed to livestock. There 
were still ample supplies of grain, but prices would be put up to teach 
people to eat less. If oatmeal and barley had become too expensive to 
buy, declared the Minister of Trade, Krejéir, in February, nobody 
really needed'these. He admitted that recently stocks of rice, tea, 
vinegar, soap powder and salt, as well as of many manufactured con- 
sumer goods, had run out. This, of course, was the work of “ foreign 
agents" who had inspired panic buying. Slobodne Slovo wrote, on 
January 2oth: “ We hear complaints because tinned pork. now costs 
150 kronen instead of 1090 kronen. But the pork is of better quality— 
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and anyway, who wants tinned pork ? " The inhabitants of Usti were 
accused of a sort of sabotage by hunger in Rude Pravo of January 24th. 
Statistics, said the paper, established that every adult was shamelessly 
eating over two pounds of bread a day—doubtless because he could 
get little else. " 

On February 4th, Kliment, the Minister for Heavy Industry, made 
himself the mouthpiece for some of the Russian complaints. “ It 
cannot be overlooked," he said, “ that many concerns are in arrears 
with their Plan fulfilment.” He blamed not only the workers in general 
but accused the Communist factory committees, especially in the 
heavy machinery section, of lack of energy and of enthusiasm for 
Communism, One remedy now being tried is the universal introduction 
of third shifts in the factory, made possible by giving individual workers 
more machines to supervise and by drafting more women into industry. 
The gravity of the situation was shown in Rude Pravo of January 31st, 
which announced non-fulfilment of the 1950 Plan in respect to coal, 
steel tubes, cast iron, large boilers, bridges, cranes and turbines. But 
there are consolations. The president of the Trade Union of Composers 
tried to atone for disappointment in the field of industry by proudly 
reporting to President Gottwald that Czechoslovak composers had 
gloriously overfulfilled their Plan for 1950. 

Then, on February zoth, came the surrender of the trade union 
group and the “national” Communists to the Stalinists, and the 
reprieve—temporarily at least—of Zapotocky and the dissidents. A 
Cabinet meeting unanimously accepted Moscow's demands for the 1951 
Plan. Heavy industry had failed to increase its output by r5:6 per. 
cent. as ordered by the r950 Plan. Nevertheless, it is ordered to step 
up production by 18:2 per cent. in 1951. Light industry has to do 6:3 
per cent. better. Heavy machinery, lorry and aircraft output must be 
increased by no less than 29-1 per cent. above the 1950 figure. The 
coal and iron industries are ordered “ to satisfy industrial needs from 
inland sources," which clearly means heavy reductions or cessation of 
such supplies from Russia and Poland. Peasant women are to be 
drafted in masses into industry. The number of 14-year-old children 
employed in mines and foundries, it is announced, is ‘to be much 
higher than last year." To Western ideas the figures officially given for 
1950—10,552 boys and 132 girls—were already shockingly high. Many 
boy and girl apprentices of 17 and upwards, it is announced, will be 
drafted into the mines. By such admitted—and doubtless by many 
more unpublicised—surrenders Zapotocky seems for the moment to 
have saved his neck. No one knows better than he, who himself springs 
from the stubborn Czech workers, that unless the wretched living condi- 
tions are vastly improved they will not even attempt to satisfy his 
paper promises to Moscow. And he can neither improve food supplies 
nor lower prices. On the contrary, he has had to re-introduce bread 
rationing. But in Vienna the Russians confiscated a newspaper which 
announced the fact beneath the headline ‘‘ Hunger in Czechoslovakia.” 

Instead, there is to bea fresh witch hunt. Having made this surrender, 
Zapotocky was allowed to appear at the festive meeting of the Cabinet 
on February 25th, to celebrate the third anniversary of the 1948 
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putsch. He laid about him in words designed as much to restore 
Moscow's confidence in himself as to spread jitters among his colleagues. 
“ Conspiracies " would be smashed, those who had wormed their way 
into the Communist movement to change its objectives would be 
rooted out. Who of the many Communist leaders distrusted: by. Moscow 
will fall victims to the new purge which either Zorin or Beria is believed 
to be carrying through ? When Gottwald is forced to denounce publicly 
the vanished Communist Party secretary, Maria’ Svermova, widow of 
his close friend Sverma, in whose honour factories, a town and postage 
stamps have been named, no one is safe. Among Ministers, Nosek,.the 
Minister of Justice Kopecky, Kliment, Erban, Dolansky and Zapotocky i 
himself are favourite candidates for the purge. Gottwald himsel has 
never been really trusted by Moscow. Many heads in the Communist 
Party whose names are little known abroad are likely to fall. There 
will be disappearances like that of Clementis, show trials like that of 
the once-mighty Communist leader Rajk in Hungary. The secret 
police, the armed militia will once again pounce on nervously sleeping 
citizens in the small hours. 

This time the terror in Czechoslovakia will arouse more interest ‘han 
horror abroad. One may expect the mood of the world at large to be 
' very much that which Winston Churchill displayed during a broadcast 
on the Normandy invasion, shortly after the news of the failure of the 
plot to assassinate Hitler. In a caustic aside he commented: “ And 
now, they say, the Nazis and the Generals are killing one another in . 
Germany. Well,there is nothing much we can do about that—we have 
to get on with defeating the lot of them." 

Vienna. l ; G. E. R. GEDYE. 
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HE resignation of the Pleven Government opened the most 

| unnecessary of crises. It did not arise directly from any impor- 
tant act of government. It was caused by the failure of the 
parties of the majority to agree on electoral reform. M. Queuille, in 
asking for investiture as M. Pleven’s successor, announced that he 
proposed to keep the same team of Ministers. Evidently an accom- 
modation between the parties could have produced an equivalent 
result without a crisis at all. It happened that the Pleven Government 
was brought to resign at the very moment when the deputies of the 
Foreign Ministers of the Big Four were assembling in Paris. It was also 
within a week or two of the date fixed for President Auriol's visit to the 
United States. The parties of the National Assembly acted with & 
marked unconcern for these circumstances. It was not the first time 
that a Ministerial crisis had coincided with an outstanding international 
event. When M. Pleven took office last July France had been for more 
than a fortnight without an authorised spokesman on the situation 
created by the North Korean aggression. These incidents have given 
in some sort a world advertisement to French Ministerial instability. 
In the comparative ease with which M. Queuille obtained his investiture 
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may perhaps be traced a belated recognition among the parties of the 
importance of this consideration. 

In the Constitution the President of the Republic stands for the 
principle of continuity. In this essential function M. Auriol has 
acquired an authority recognised both in France and abroad. He has 
used his influence legitimately but energetically to promote stability 
of government. He has, moreover, frequently insisted on the patience 
and industry of the French community, to which, it may be noted, the 
growth of production and foreign trade bear witness. Technically, too, 
the administration of finance has been steadier than the changes of 
Government might lead one to expect. M. Petsche, who has been 
Minister of Finance since September 1948, is not a member of any 
Parliamentary group and appears to have established himself as the 
accepted authority in this province of affairs. One result the crisis has 
had. M. Queuille conceives of his Government as having the definite 
purpose of finishing the outstanding business of this Legislature and 
holding the general election as soon as possible. Important things 
remain to be done. The Budget is not yet voted. Measures against 
inflation are necessary. Rising industrial prices raise the problem of 
wages and that of the defence of agriculture. These questions have 
been looming for some time before Parliament. The crisis has crystal- 
lised the idea of dealing with them promptly, and sufficiently to enable 
an election to be held in comparative calm. The Assembly's mandate 
expires in the autumn. The Government would apparently prefer an 
election this spring. 

There is no reason to suppose that the foreign policy of the Queuille 
Government will show any appreciable change. In his speech on the 
occasion of his investiture the Prime Minister found in the international 
situation one of the decisive reasons for holding an early election. It 
may be assumed that the concern for European organisation will 
continue. At the moment agreement on the final details of the Schuman 
pool has not been announced. The promoters are said to be seeking 
assurance that the Ruhr industries will buy Ruhr coal at the common 
price which other consumers will pay. But it is evident that in the 
coming weeks or months public interest in France will be centred in 
home politics unless some vital and compelling issue presents itself in 
, international affairs. The coming election will have a great effect on 

the orientation of France. And in explanation, if not in excuse, of the 
untidiness of a Ministerial crisis it should be realised that electoral 
reform is much more than a theoretical question. Briefly, the purpose 
of the promoters of electoral reform is to deflate the present over- 
representation of Communism. By one method or another they would 
make it possible for Republican and Democratic parties to combine at 
the polls to defeat the Communist. The traditional practice of the 
Third Republic was for each party to present its candidates on its own 
account at the first ballot. The second ballot then gave an opportunity 
for alliances between parties of the Left and correspondingly between 
parties of the Right. There would be a concentration of support for the 
allied candidate most favoured at'the first ballot. The Radicals and 
Socialists would have liked to see this system adapted so as to enable 
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them or their allies to outvote the Communists. At the last election, on 
a single ballot, the Communists were often able to defeat the Radicals 
and Socialists separately, whereas they would not have been strong 
enough to beat the two combined. As the Communists are by definition 
adversaries of the democratic régime, combination against them would 
be legitimate in the national interest. 

A second ballot met, however, the opposition of the powerful M.R.P., 
the strongest party in the governing majority. Their objection has its 
roots deep in the history of modern France. Opinion in France has 
long been divided ‘on two distinct and competing principles. There is 
the old “ political" principle; the Republican Left is opposed to the 
reactionary Right, which is now closely identified with the defence of 
the Church. There is the modern “social” principle; a social- 
reforming Left meets the opposition of an ordinary conservative Right. 
This cross-cleavage of opinion has always made the position of 
centre parties ambiguous, but in the case of the M.R.P. the ambiguity 
is singularly acute. As a Catholic party it is “ politically " on the 
Right ; whenever it raises the question of the Catholic schools it is at 
odds with its partners in the present governing majority. But it is 
sincere and even ardent in its advocacy of social reform and is therefore 
“ socially " on the Left. The essential use of a second ballot is to permit 
coalitions rallying respectively the forces of Right and Left. The fatal 
difficulty of the M.R.P. is that its Catholicism prevents it from grouping 
effectively all the forces of the Left, while its social-reforming character 
prevents it from attracting the full forces of the Right. During the 
later discussions of electoral reform a compromise has been sought by 
which, with a single ballot, parties may nevertheless present their 
separate lists in declared association. Grouped lists obtaining a certain 
high majority of the total vote would take each its proportionate share 
of the seats of the departmental constituency. No successful com- 
promise was achieved under the Pleven Government. Another attempt 
must now be made. Success will depend on the parties, though the 
Government may eventually have to act as arbiter. 

Some sarcastic criticism has been directed against a single ballot so 
clumsily complicated. The inventors may reply that if the device is 
effective Communist representation will be diminished. It seems to be 
generally expected that the total Communist vote in the country will be 
reduced, whatever the electoral law. Membership of the party is known 
to have declined. But the party will be far from negligible, and the 
recurrence of discontent about rising prices will tend to help it. Some 
competent observers believe that if the Communist representation is 
substantially reduced the R.P.F. will not come into the new National 
Assembly in sufficient strength radically to affect its character. 
Certainly there has been some correlation between the fortunes of 
Communists'and Gaullists, the latter growing stronger or weaker as the 
Communist menace rose or fell. It is difficult to judge of the real, 
lasting strength of a force which, like the R.P.F., is affected by impul- 
sive movements of public opinion. 

Apart from the possibility of such movements, which cannot be ruled 
out, it is clear that political opinion has not during this legislature 
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organised itself into a steady pattern of parties. It was inevitable that 
the National Assembly should at first be ruled by Resistance. At the 
time of the Liberation there was no other organised political force with 
sufücient credit. There had been no general election since 1946. 
France had suffered defeat, occupation, division into two zones, the 
deportation or imprisonment of public men, Vichy government, clandes- 
tine resistance. The dzep consequences of all these circumstances have 
to be absorbed. Government by Resistance was not a final settlement. 
The arrangement by which the M.R.P., the Socialists and Communists 
united to govern was perhaps the only course open at the time. But 
Resistance failed as an instrument of government. It was not a party, 
or even a harmonious coalition : it was a gathering of the most diverse 
political clans. After carrying out a rather sketchy programme, includ- 
ing some nationalisetions, drawn up by the National Council of 
Resistance during the war, the coalition began to disintegrate. General 
de Gaulle left the leadership. In the spring of 1947 the Communists 
withdrew and became a powerful Opposition party. These secessions 
inaugurated the series of Ministerial crises. No doubt the Fourth 
Republic inherited the vice of instability from the Third. But the 
failure of Resistance as an instrument of government and the splitting- 
up of its political organisation have been quite specific causes of instabi- 
lity in the present Parliament. In spite of these circumstances the 
governing majority, which has remained practically unchanged during 
the last four years, has some important achievements to its credit. It 
has steadily pursued reconstruction and re-equipment. It has success- 
fully defeated Communist agitation. And on the whole, by its resistance 
to extremists on both sides, it has helped in the orientation towards a 
settled re-establishment of Parliamentary life. 


Pressagny l'Orgueilleux. W. L. MIDDLETON. 


FRANCO-ITALIAN RELATIONS 


HE cordiality of Italo-French relations since the war has come 

as an unexpected trend in European politics. It revealed itself 

éven during the Peace Conference in the courtesy (noted with 
amazement by British commentators) shown by French spokesmen to 
the Italian delegates, and later in France’s readiness to replace the 
dictates of the Peace Treaty by a negotiated settlement, as also in 
the generous tributes paid to the Italian Resistance by members of the 
National Assembly when the treaty came up for ratification. Partly 
the new amity can be explained by a certain community of interests, 
such as made France Italy’s constant champion in the colonial field, 
and have led both countries to advocate an organically united 
Europe, but essentially it rests on two moral factors: the fraternity of 
the Resistance and the older, still deeper ties which bound together the 
leaders of the new Italy with the men who emerged as the new leaders 
of France. Too often the personal elements in international relation- 
ships are overlooked. Yet the personal contacts and friendships between 
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statesmen of different countries are democracy's substitute for the ties 
formerly established by the intermarriage of reigning houses. 

Before the war Paris was the main centre of Italian anti-Fascist 
exiles, the headquarters of Carlo Rosselli (murdered in 1937 by French 
Cagoulards on Fascist instigation ; a tablet to his memory was unveiled 
in Paris in 1947, the French Government being represented at the 
ceremony), of Colonel Pacciardi, D.S.O. (who, like Rosselli, led an 
Italian contingent in the Spanish Civil War), now Italy's Minister for 
Defence, of Signor Saragat, who has been no less prominent in the 
succession of post-war Governments, of Signor Tarchiani, now Italian 
Ambassador in Washington *, of Signor Nenni and of many others who 
came into their own when Fascism fell. Count Sforza, on his frequent 
visits from Brussels, where he had established himself, was welcomed 
as friend and ally by the leading opponents of the “ appeasement,” 
which he indefatigably denounced, and attacked as an enemy by the 
many whose readiness for collaboration with Nazi Germany was 
already plain. The notorious paper Je Suis Pariout in August 
1939 classed him with Benes and Mr. Churchill as one of “ the three 
real enemies of France." 

Léon Blum and those Socialists who in 1940 stood firm against their 
renegade brethren maintained close relationships with Italian Socialists. 
Liberated from German imprisonment by Italian partisans in 1945, he 
immediately flew to Rome to visit his Italian friends. A still more 
important basis for future co-operation lay in the friendship uniting 
exiled Italian Christian Democrats with the group that from 1926 
onwards gathered round the daily paper /’Aube and in the war formed 
one of the most dynamic currents of the Resistance and the nucleus 
of the M.R.P. Don Sturzo, to-day in Rome consulted as an “ Elder 
Statesman " by men of all parties, was l’Aube’s chief foreign corres- 
pondent, and no year passed but he left London to visit its owner, 
Francisque Gay (who, Vice-Premier of France in 1946, later became 
French Ambassador to Canada), and its young foreign editor, Georges 
Bidault, as well as Marc Sangnier, who was to become “President of 
Honour ” of the M.R.P., and other leading figures of their circle. That 
circle also included two exiled Italians ot a younger generation, 

, Giuseppe Donati and Francesco Ferrari, whose premature deaths 
robbed the future Christian Democratic Party of Italy of two leaders 
who could ill be spared. Through such contacts Frenchmen destined 
for future political prominence became familiar with the figures of 
like-minded men in Italy. It thus came as natural to Bidault in 1944, 
when he first took office as Foreign Minister immediately after the 
liberation of Paris, to send a warm reply to De Gasperi’s telegram of 
congratulations and, in May 1946, when De Gasperi made his desperate 
journey to Paris to plead his country’s cause before the Foreign 
Minister’s Conference, Bidault gave a private dinner in his honour. A 
few ‘months earlier the leaders of the Italian Christian Democratic 
Party had been invited to Paris and entertained by the M.R.P., 


* On landing in England 1n 1940 he was hurried off to Plymouth gaol, as figuring on a 
list of undesirables drawn up on indications supplied by the Fascist authorities at a time 
when there had been some thought of a visit of Mussolini to this country ! 
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celebrating together the electoral victory which had made that party 
the dominant party in France. 

It was to De Gasperi a bitter paradox that an obvious community of 
aim, and even the proclamation in the official programme of the M. R.P. 
in 1945 of a policy of friendship with the new Italy, contrasted with 
the attitude of France as voiced by Bidault at the Peace Conference. 
The present writer saw him, grey-faced and incredulous, the day he 
learned from the Press the full extent of France's claims for frontier 
revision. It was an attitude moulded by the then prevailing illusionthat 
France could act as a mediating Power between East and West.* This 
accounted for French insistence on the attribution of Pola to Yugo- 
slavia and the proposal to make of Trieste a Free Territory—a proposal 
frankly recognised by Bidault a year or so later as a disastrous mistake. 
There was an element of tragic irony in the circumstance that contra- 
posed Bidault, as president of the Peace Conference, to De Gasperi 
the day the latter was led in to speak in accordance with a procedure 
against which the kind-hearted Mr. Byrnes revolted (describing it in 
his Memoirs as “ unnecessarily cruel "), for a warm personal friendship 
had already grown up between the two. That friendship, however, 
continued to facilitate Italo-French relations, as became strikingly 
clear when in 1948 Bidault went to Turin to sign the preliminary 
draft of a Customs Union Agreement—the first official visit to Italy 
of an Allied Minister, save for that paid by General Smuts in a spirit 
of chivalrous compassion even before peace had been signed. Though 
the Customs Union has still to overcome the opposition of vested 
interests, its inception was a proof that pre-warco-operation between the - 
two groups which had since risen to leadership of their respective 
countries had been restored ; and there could be no mistaking the 
personal significance of a delightful photograph which showed Bidault, 
his face one smile, clasping De Gasperi's hand in both his own. 

Community in the Resistance helped notably in bringing the two 
countries together. On the outbreak of war Pacciardi had sought in 
vain for authorisation to raise a Garibaldi Legion among Italians in 
France, similar to that which had come to fight on the Argonne in I9I5, 
but when in June 1940—too late, indeed, to be of use—Count Sforza 
was allowed to appeal for Italian volunteers to fight under their own 
flag on the German front, 50,000 responded in the South of France alone, 
in addition to the 20,000 already in the Prench forces. Many later 
played a valiant part in the maguis. On the collapse of France Nenni, 
Saragat and Professor Trentin refused an offer from the French National 
Liberation Committee to arrange for their escape to England and 
joined the French underground movement. It was in France that the 
first Action Committee was founded, as the starting-point of an anti- 
Fascist movement which soon had ramifications throughout Italy. A 
pact between the Italian Action Committee and the French National 
Committee was signed in 1942. The Socialist trade-union leader, 
Bruno Buozzi, head of the Italian section of the French C.G.T., helped 


* Our policy at the Peace Conference was simple," a prominent member of the 
M. * P explained later: ' Whenever the British and Americans formed a bloc, we lined 
up with the Russians." 
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to organise the clandestine rebirth'of the French trade unions, sup- 
pressed by the Vichy Government. In 1942 he and Nenni were run to 
earth by the Vichy authorities and handed over to the Gestapo, which 
passed them on to Mussolini. Nenni's daughter died in a German 
concentration camp in France*. 

When, after the Italian surrender, the military Resistance Movement 
took shape, Piedmontese brigades of partisans occupied the frontier 
passes so as to make contact with the “ French Forces of the Interior.” 
In May 1944, formal agreements were signed between the two, in the 
presence of an envoy from the French Provisional Government in 
Algiers, proclaiming “ entire Franco-Italian solidarity and brotherhood 
in the struggle against Fascism and Nazism and against all the forces 
of reaction, as a necessary prelude td the establishment of democratic 
liberties in a free European community " and formulating plans for 
joint action. One of the many Italian folk-songs that flowered with the 
Resistance Movement celebrated this new comradeship : 


Valle Gesso & vicina alla Francia, 
Coi Francesi noi siamo fratelli, 
Anche in Francia ci sono i ribelli, 
E col cuore la mano ci diam.f 


Two years later, on December 1st, 1946, when the Peace Conference was 
considering Italy merely as a defeated enemy, the men who had been 
chief parties to the Italo-French military agreements met in Turin to 
commemorate their dead leaders (Duccio Galimberti, captured and 
shot after torture, Maurice Lippman, killed in action), pledging them- 
selves anew to work for understanding between théir two peoples. And 
Bidault, who had worked in intimate association with the Italian 
partisans—he is said to have even visited Turin disguised as a friar— 
in 1948 posthumously conferred on Duccio Galimberti the Cross of the 
Legion of Honour. 

Not always, it is true, were relations between Italian partisans and 
the French maquis of such cordial kind. There were several occasions 
during the winter of 1944-45 when the former, driven over the frontier 
by the intensive German mopping-up operations against them, were 
interned in concentration camps together with German prisoners of 
war. To most of the hastily reconstituted French Army that came back 
into the field after D-Day the Italians remained simply the enemy who 
had treacherously attacked them in 1940, to be repaid in their own coin. 
Thus after the triumphant consummation of the Italian Northern 
Insurrection, in April 1945, when the Germans were everywhere in 
retreat, the French armies on the Alps pressed on into Italy 
as conquerors. Among the French population at large, too, resentment 
at the “ stab in the back " understandably persisted, though mitigated 
by the fact that the Italians were generally easy-going occupiers. 


* Buozzi and Nenni were liberated on the fall of Fascism. The former, who under the 
German terror in Rome was a prime architect of the new Italian trade unionism, was 
recaptured in the spring of 1944 and his body was found by the roadside outside the 
city on the day the Allies marched in. 


t The Gesso Valley is near to France—We and the French are brothers—In France too 
there are rebels—And from our hearts we give them our hand. 


Vor. CLXXIX. 14 
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* Ils n'étaient pas méchants ! ” is the general verdict, “ Les Allemands— 
c'était autre chose! " Actually the Italian zone of occupation was a 
haven of refuge for the persecuted Jews of France. 

The very existence, however, of factors which might have been 
expected to poison relationships between the two countries for many 
years brings out the striking character of the rapprochement that has 
been brought about. (On the Italian side, there is the question of 
Briga and Tenda, those unhappy villages which, cut off from the 
markets of Piedmont, are now the despair of their French admini- 
strators.) The conference held in February of this year between the 
Prime Ministers and Foreign Ministers of France and Italy? who reached 
complete agreement on the co-ordination of their resources in the frame- 
work of the North Atlantic Treaty Organisation, undoubtedly owed 
much of its success to the fact that it was held between men who had 
already learned to know and esteem each other and were united by 
common European convictions. (Incidentally, when De Gasperi and 
Schuman first met, swift understanding was facilitated by the fact that 
the one, bred in the Trentino under Austrian domination, the other in 
Lorraine, under German domination, had a common language in 
German !) There is indeed reason to hope that Franco-Italian co- 
operation will become a major factor in European politics—an achieve- 
ment for which the merit belongs, as we have shown, to the small 
groups in either country which before the war stood together for the 
ethical values of free democracy and international co-operation at a 
time when the whole trend of the age seemed against them, becoming 
thus, in both cases, the ferment of national rebirth. f 

Anglo-Italian relations have suffered, up till now, precisely from the 

` absence of such personal ties. Nenni, indeed, was known to British 
Socialists before the war, but otherwise the position of Italian anti- 
Fascists found little understanding outside a small group of Liberals of 
an older generation. Thus Don Sturzo's fourteen years in this country 
were spent in quasi-isolation,* in strange contrast to his multitudinous 
contacts on the Continent. To British politicians the men of the New 
Italy appeared as strangers—the more so since the Christian-Democracy 
to which so many oí them give allegiance has here found no counterpart. 
Moreover, through a certain reluctance to give official recognition to the 
extent of Italy's war contribution in the co-belligerent period, a precious 
element of Anglo-Italian reconciliation has been lost. The decorations 
—from 200-300—for which Italian soldiers or partisans had been 
recommended have never been conferred, and the Admiralty preserves 
no record of the fourteen for which Admiral Sir Cedric Morgan recom- 
mended men of the Italian Navy in the 1943-45 period. All this makes 
the recent visit of De Gasperi to London of particular importance. 
“I like him!” declared Mr. Morrison, after his first interview with 
him. There is no doubt that the personal contacts thus established have 
created a bond of esteem and trust which is the best possible—indeed, 
the essential—basis for a real co-operation between Great Britain 
and Italy. BARBARA BARCLAY CARTER. 


*'The CoNTEMPORARY REVIEW was almost the only British periodical to welcome 
him as a regular contributor. 


THE KREMLIN AND THE ALTAR 


TRANGEST bedfellows on the world's political stage to-day, are 
e atheist members of the Polit and Org-Bureaus and the ecclesi- 
h astical dignitaries of the Russian Orthodox Church. Even more 

'incongruous is the odd fact that these two contrasting factions were 
not thrown together by force majeure, but were deliberately obliged to 
accept a temporary marriage of convenience. Long-term aim of this 
mésalliance is to convince the Soviet people of the necessity tc embark 
on a world-wide crusade. The re-activated róle of Soviet Orthodoxy has, 
after much polishing, been presented to the world with a typical 
propagandistic flourish to which the West has become so accustomed 
in the past five years. In the name of the Russian Orthodox Church a 
protest was lodged at United Nations Headquarters against the 
" Anglo-American aggression in Korea." Subsequently, Tass, the 
official Communist news agency, published a lengthy communiqué on 
the deliberations held by the patriarchs of the Armenian, Georgian and 
Russian Churches. Subject under discussion was the defence of peace. 
The statement ended with an appeal to all Protestants, Catholics and 
Anglicans to pledge themselves in stout support of the Stockholm anti- 
atom-bomb proclamation. Radio Moscow pours out similar items of 
stereotyped appeals every day. Monitors are wearied to distraction by 
them. But the open connivance of the Soviet Church was something 
new, almost a sensational development, which sharp-witted observers 
in the Vatican had predicted a decade ago. 

The Russian Church's dalliance with the Kremlin comes as an 
upshot to certain limited concessions granted by Stalin during the war. 
In actual fact the Moscow-directed Orthodoxy has passed through 
three distinct phases since\the inception of the Revolution. 

I. I917-1941: The dark era. These twenty-four years were used by 
the Soviet Government to uproot all vestiges of Church power, in line 
with the policy expounded by Lenin, who once declared tha: religion 
was the nation's opium. 

2. 1941-I945 : The conciliation. It was recognised that the people 
would only fight for the régime if imbued with the metaphysical 
conception that they were struggling for their “sanctified mother 
country." 

3. 1945-1951: The try-out. After lengthy discussions behind barred 
doors, the Politbureau resolved to use the Church as a tool in the plan 
for world conquest. A bait bad to be found to lure the patriarchs into 
the fold. Roman Catholicism suited this purpose admirably. And the 
Russian Church leaders, secretly hoping to solidify their positions, 
and guided by the traditional anti-Vatican attitude, decided on a 
gamble. 

This come-back with the ancient Byzantine pomp is one of the most 
significant developments of the troubled post-war years. It has been a 
strategically smart move-on the part of the Politbureau, since the 
Church has now been made to serve Bolshevism as faithfully as she 
had served the Tsars. Her fate is linked inextricably with the fortunes 
of the régime. That the alliance is only of a temporary character is 
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foreshadowed by the great Soviet Encyclopedia, which declares cate- 
gorically : “The Soviet State must reckon with religious ideas and 
movements until religion itself peters away." And thus the Soviet 
State Church has been transfigured into the vanguard of a new Fifth 
Column. 

Forgotten is the bloody terror of the Revolution which spelled death 
' to more than 45,000 priests; forgotten is the terrible malediction of 
' the Patriarch Tychon, who coined the now famous sentence: “‘ We can 
have no truck with these monsters of the human race " ; forgotten is 
the odour of the smouldering churches and the spectre of the lusty 
plundering. ‘The Patriarch Sergej was less vilitying. He realised that 
only a conciliatory attitude would regain for the Orthodox Church 
some of thelost ground. So he granted his ecclesiastic recognition of the 
régime. And from that concession it was but a stone's throw to the 
prayer which is now being offered by the present chief Russian prelate 
Alexej for Joseph Stalin, “ the great Chief of State appointed by divine 
right." The re-emergence of the Soviet State Church was celebrated 
with due circumstance in 1945.' At a festive ceremony in the Kremlin 
the Patriarch was awarded the Order of the Red Workers' Banner for 
his “ extraordinary patriotic services in the war." Alexej had remained 
in Leningrad during the siege. 

Perhaps the speech then made by the President of the U.S.S.R., 
Kalinin (who is now dead), was never accorded the attention it deserves. 
It was not fully used by the Soviet Press, but its significance has as 
much bearing on the world situation to-day as it had in 1945. Kalinin 
said: “ Our Government esteems the great public services rendered 
by your Eminence. But the people expect much more from your 
Eminence and the Church. Moscow is already the world centre of 
international politics. It must also become the spiritual nucleus." 
Alexej shed an unaccustomed measure of tears that day. He was 
overwhelmed by the prospect that the old dream of the Russian 
Orthodox Church unifying all Christians under her leadership was to 
become reality. Still weeping freely, Alexej thanked Kalinin for this 
"spiritually binding honour of the Supreme Government of the 
People." He felt that he was now under a holy obligation to “ his 
peoples." Whereas this statement was practically ignored in London 
and Washington, the Monsignores in the Holy See were visibly alarmed. 
For them the cold war had been set into motion, one which was to be. 
fought with bitter tenacity behind the altar.  Alexej's priest-and- 
commissar-ridden General Staff immediately set to work on the first 
stage of the world-wide offensive; the sweeping demand that all 
Russian Orthodox emigrants accept unconditionally the re-established 
Moscow Patriarchate. The Church was thus fulfilling a Government 
policy which envisaged the imposition of political control from the 
Communist hub. The strenuous efforts of this spiritual campaign were 
only partly crowned with success. . A great number of Russians in 
foreign countries preferred to retain their independence. 

On pressure from the Politbureau, Alexej convened a synod on the 
occasion of the fifth centenary celebration of the Russian Church's 
independence. Pope Pius XII became the victim of a vituperative 
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attack which alleged that the “ Vatican was always on the side of the 
strong " and that he had personally engaged in intrigues against the 
Slavs and had stood in the centre of international Fascism. Coming 
more to the point, the synod resolution condemned the Vatican as 
the “ instigator of two imperialist wars," brand-marking the Holy See 
for its part in the machinations aimed at uuleashing a new conflict. The 
gauntlet had been flung down. A controversy which originated goo 
years ago flared up again with grim ferocity. It was Pope Leo IX who 
had unloosened the thunders of the Vatican against the Patriarch of 
Constantinople, who in turn replied with an equally fierce ban. 

Thenceforth the eastern Churches under the leadership of the 
Patriarch of Contantinople (Byzantium) went their own orthodox way. 
According to this faith Roman Catholicism has blemished genuine, 
ancient Christianity by modernist innovations. Whatever the pros 
and cons of these polemics, the fact remains that the Catholic Church 
was split into two sharply opposed camps, both segments of which are 
now again arrayed against each other to ;the delight of the Cominform. 
So that the militant strategy against the Vatican and the Western 
Churches be co-ordinated into an effective salient, an agreement was 
drawn up between the Politbureau and Russian Orthodoxy., This 
contained two focal points : 

i. Wherever Roman Catholicism has the deeper root and allegiance 
is devoted to Rome, the Politbureau and its Spee ne under- 
take to liquidate the Pope’s influence. 

2. Wherever Roman Catholicism is in the minority and opposed to 
Russian Orthodoxy, Alexej is to have a free hand in re-establishing the 
fundamentals of the Soviet State Church. 

The Politbureau's functions are therefore limited to anti-religious per- 
secution in Hungary, Czechoslovakia, Poland, Albania and Bulgaria. 
Alexej's priests, on the other hand, are concentrating on spreading their 
brand of religion in the Western Ukraine, Carpathian Ruthenia and Bul- 
garia. (In the latter area there is a twofold programme.) The balance 
sheet of this two-pronged attack has been totalled up recently, and pre- 

sents this grim review: The Roman‘ Catholic Church has lost 11,000 
priests since 1945. Almost all were either tortured or sentenced to death, 
imprisoned or deported. Three bishops were executed, one cardinal 
received a life sentence and two archbishops are still behind bars. One 
archbishop is confined under house arrest. It is very likely that Arch- 
bishop Beran will be involved in a show trial in view of the recent events. 

A tabulated list looks like this. Albania: Although only ro per cent. 
of the population are confessionally bound to Rome, two bishops were . 
sentenced to death. The Archbishop of Durazzo was given a twenty 
year gaol term. Seven hundred and fifteen priests were arrested as 
enemies of the State. For the time being the Mohammedans have not 
been, persecuted since this would have disastrous repercussions in the 
Middle East. Bulgaria: 120 priests have been exiled. The Church 
authorities have been obliged to swear allegiance to the State at the 
instigation of Alexej, who rules from Moscow. Roumania : 66 per cent. 
of the population are tended by the State Church. None the less, 700 
priests were killed and most of the others appointed by the Vatican 
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imprisoned. Poland: In all some 1,000 clergymen have been shot and 
some 6,000 are being persecuted. The Beirut Government has, however, 
been cautious not to antagonise the population too far, since by far the 
strongest faith is Roman Catholicism. Czechoslovakia: Raids on 
monasteries. Nunneries have been invaded. Three hundred priests 
. are known to be in prison and Archbishop Beran is virtually a prisoner 
in his own palace. Ukraine: More than 3,500 priests have been killed 
by order of the secret police. Hungary: Approximately 600 priests 
have been executed. One bishop was killed by a Russian execution 
squad. One thousand four hundred monks and nuns are labouring in 
detention camps. Cardinal Mindszenty, after due torture, has now lost 
his power of speech and is partially paralysed. Baltic States: 1,000 
priests are imprisoned. Renegade clergymen sent by the Soviet Patri- 
archate to “lead the flock " are now busily occupied converting the 
Balts to the new credo. Yugoslavia: 1,900 priests have been killed, 
imprisoned or deported. Two hundred and twenty-eight are definitely 
known to have been executed, according to Vatican sources. Arch- 
bishop Stepinac of Zagreb is still serving his sixteen-year gaol sentence. 
There are indications, however, that the Yugoslav Goverhment is 
relaxing the measures adopted against the Catholic clergy. 

The ecclesiastic dignitaries of the Roman Catholic Church have 
adopted three different viewpoints on the best method of dealing with 
the two-pronged offensive from Moscow: (a) Catholicism and Marxism 
can live side by side and there is every hope of establishing a friendly 
contact with Patriarch Alexej's dogmas; (b) All negotiations with the 
present satellite Governments to be broken off. Priests whose line of 
thought moves in this direction hope for the outbreak of another war 
which-would break the eastern stranglehold; (c) Efforts to save Roman 
Catholicism from continued persecution by creating a modus vivendi 
between State and Church. 

Cardinal Mindszenty's successor, Archbishop Grosz, has attempted 
to find a solution in this latter course of action. On behalf of the 
Hungarian Episcopate, the prelate signed an agreement which in effect 
welcomed the State's agrarian: collectivisation and the economic 
five year plan. This truce could only be established after the removal 
of the Primate, whom the Premier, M. Dobi, accused of bad faith. 
Mindszenty did not believe that a modus vivendi could last. Instead 
he became aggressive, believingfervently that as a martyr he could be of 
greater use to the Catholic world. Itis now evident that Mindszenty's 
resistance was not merely snapped by inhuman treatment in the 
secret police's “ Green House," but chiefly by the refusal of General 
Gabor Peter to allow the Cardinal to read the pastoral messages from 
the Vatican which expressed the Pope’s deep concern. Mindszenty 
knew nothing of the encyclical letters released by the Vatican. He felt 
lonely and abandoned. Pertiaps he even feared that his struggle had 
been in vain. 

Far more adroit in dealing with the Communists was the Polish 
Cardinal and Duke Sapieha, formerly Duke of Siewierz, now Cardinal 
and Bishop of Cracow. Adam Stephan, Duke Sapieha, is an aristocratic 
figure of eighty-three years, whose princely background does not on the 
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surface make him appear a fitting person to act asconciliatory mediator. 
And yet, this nobleman has played his rôle with admirable self-posses- 
sion and prudence. He could not circumvent the cancellation of the 
Polish Government's denunciation of the Concordat—this was 
engineered by the Minister of Information, Stefan Matuszewski, an 
unfrocked priest who had once been involved in a love affair—but he 
contained all the more violent reprisals until 1949. A number of purge 
trials were held and the Catholic-sponsored Caritas Associations were 
charged with embezzling public funds. A dangerous situation developed. 
The upper hierarchy realised that if certain concessions were not made 
soon, the lower clergy would be intimidated into joining State-directed 
church councils, the clerical version of the so-called ‘‘ peace committees.” 
On April z4th, 1950, three bishops signed a proclamation on behalf 
of the Polish Episcopate conceding the over-all State authority in 
material issues, whereas the Government accepted the spiritual leader- 
ship of the Pope. Sapieha was satisfied. In a pastoral letter he expressed 
his gratification that the pressing problems had been settled to every- 
one's satisfaction. The Polish clergy had undertaken to respect the 
political decisions of the Beirut Government, but had made a condition 
that priests accused of underground activity be punished according to 
canonical justice. Despite this apparent satisfaction in high ecclesi- 
astical quarters—the true opinion of the Primate Stefan Wyszynski has 
never been publicised—there was a certain amount of uneasiness in top 
level Vatican circles, where it was felt that a dangerous precedent had 
been created which would be utilised to the full by Alexej and the 
Communists. 

There is no doubt that this temporary truce between the Roman 
Catholics on the one hand and the “ Red Christians ” on the other is 
but a brief lull before the next phase. 

Then there are those renegade priests who believe that a collaboration 
with Russian Orthodoxy and the State authorities is the only permanent 
solution for the spiritual guidance of the people. “ Somehow Catholic- 
ism and Marxism tally with each other," says Josef Plojhar, the 
forty-nine-year-old Czech Minister of Health, an excommunicated 
priest. Plojhar adores popularity. He will go to any lengths to make 
people talk about him. Thus he has been seen carting bricks on a 
three-wheel. Stunts such as these interlarded with pep-talks against 
the Vatican have made him into an interesting, if facetious, personality. 
At the instigation of Plojhar, police occupied the chancellery of Arch- 
bishop Beran in June 1949. Beran, furious at this insubordination of 
the former chaplain, excommunicated him, but Plojhar refused to take 
off his collar. To avoid similar abjurations a decree in the Acta’ 
, Apostolice Sedis now lays down that each and every Catholic faces 
excommunication if he becomes a Communist fellow-traveller. Plojhar 
personifies those renegades who have seceded from the Vatican’s 
authority because they believe its power to be waning. By adroit 
manceuvres the Politbureau has achieved the seemingly impossible 
of lashing the State Church to its political bandwagon. But suspicion 
is still very rife. Thus the Patriarch, despite the outward show of free- 
dom, must do exactly as Comrade Georgij G. Karpov, chairman of the 
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directing council for thé affairs of the Orthodox Church, tells him to do. 
Stalin has merely grasped back to history. Peter the Great also 
appointed a favourite general to head the spiritual council. 

, Of anxious concern to the men in the Kremlin is the powerful position 
of the cecumenical Patriarch of Constantinople, Athenagoras, a Greek- 
American and great friend of the U.S.A. This spiritual office is some- 
times known as the “ Eastern Papacy," and virtually controls the 
activities of the Greek Orthodox Church, the patriarchate of Alexandria, 
of: Jerusalem and Antioch (Syria). The threads spun from Constantin- 
ople (Istanbul) also extend to Rumania, Bulgaria, Georgia and Armenia. 
The- priests there are in hiding or in the process of liquidation, but the 
Governments concerned have not succeeded in uprooting the loyalty 
to the cecumenical patrierchate. At present the joint policy of the 
Kremlin and the Soviet Orthodox Church is to conduct a policy of 
encirclement around Constantinople. It is a weird spectacle watching 
the common intrigues of Stalin’s diplomats and Alexej’s emissaries. 
Their purpose of undermining the authority of the Patriarch is straight- 
forward enough, but the methods used are surreptitious. Repéated 
journeys by one Russian metropolitan or the other to the Levant are 
designed to sever the ties to Constantinople. It is one way of approach- 
ing close to the Suez Canal. Already friendly contact has been estab- 
lished between Alexej in Moscow and Christoforos II in Alexandria, 
under whose suzerainty falls the African Orthodoxy. These moves are 
never reported in the Press, since they are carried out in the shadows of 
ante-rooms. Russian diplomats at U.N.O. see to it that world opinion 
is occupied with overtures of a different character. This diversionary 
tactic gives the inter-Church struggle an even more sinister complexion. 


K. FRANK FELDMAN. 


ALFRED NOYES 


O-DAY we can converse with a poet who has exchanged thoughts 

with Swinburne and whose first published poems were hailed 

by Meredith as welcome in themselves and an earnest of greater 
things to come. In those days when Meredith was expressing his fervent 
admiration of Alice Meynell from every point of view he was praised by 
her also. He takes us back from the world of Mr. Eliot and Miss Sitwell, 
of Rilke and Stefan Georg, to before the days of the great disintegration. 
When Mr. Noyes was a boy, Laurence Binyon, Mr. Masefield and 
Mr. dela Mare were already rebelling against the triumphant Tennyson ; 
but he found them less inspiring than the revered Laureate and found 
lines more moving than theirs in Matthew Arnold or even in what he 
most enjoyed of Stevenson, then living in Samoa. When he went to 
Oxford he heard of an undergraduate who went to climb Mount Ida 
and was never seen again. Here was one to provide a theme for a new 
poet as Thyrsis and The Scholar Gipsy had done for Matthew Arnold 
two generations before. From the mountain-crest where Hero, Pallas 
and Aphrodite had vied in their offers to Paris, the youth from Oxford 
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had sought in silence not only for what both Paris accepted and what 
he refused but for more than any classic authors dreamed. For later 
ages had learnt more of love, and added to endurance the sacrifice which 
makes a unity of very diverse lives ; to his questioning, therefore, the 
replies were diviner—the gleams from love and death lent them a deeper 
beauty. In his tribute, the poet therefore gave the keynote of his own 
life in celebrating a synthesis of illuminations : 


I gather all the ages in my song 
And send them singing up the heights to thee ! 
Chord by aeonian chord the stars prolong ` 
Their passionate echoes to eternity. 
Earth wakes and the orchestra! harmony 
Sweeps o'er the quivering harpstrings of mankind 
Farewell! What word should answer but farewell 
From thee, O happy spirit, whose clear gaze 
Discerned the path—clear but unsearchable— 
Where Olivet sweetens, deepens Ida's praise— 
The path that strikes as thro’ a sunlit haze 
Through time to that clear reconciling height 
Where our commingling gleams of godhead dwell 
Strikes thro’ the turmoil of our darkling days 
To that great harmony where like light in light 
Wisdom and Beauty still 
Haunt the thrice holy hill, 
And Love, immortal Love . . . what answer but farewell. 


That aim of a reconciling synthesis Mr. Noyes has steadily pursued 
through all that wars and attendant revolution have done to spread 
unquiet and misgiving till the modish poets of to-day, aghast at the 
prevalent disruption, torture their readers even more than themselves 
in their attempts to perpetrate fresh outrage of surprise till publishers 
—foreseeing that the prospective buyers will refuse their work as horses 
will jib and shy from the rattle and glitter of tin cans—are driven to 
obduracy. But Mr. Noyes has never been afraid of traditional diction. 

He is one of the few now alive—perhaps the only one—to have made a 
success of the ballad. He has written one great epic, Drake, and it is 
not alone. It would be hard to name a living man who had produced 
a lovelier lyric than his Bird in the Blackthorn. But his greatest work, 
The Torchbearers, is an almost unique combination of tribute to the 
astronomers with insistence, on orthodox faith, for he has arrived at 
precisely the view which Mr. Eliot has expressed in a style so cryptic, 
so novel and so arresting because so true to the sordidness an staleness 
of common streets. Nor does Mr. Noyes’ poetry voice the cnly claim 
which he makes on our attention, for he has written a Voltaire, a Horace, 
and a considerable book on the relation of science to faith. The theme 
of this book is kindred to that of The Torchbearers ; it argues that if we 
knew the essential truths on which the great scientific philosophers of 
Mr. Noyes' lifetime insist, and if we knew the essentials of the Christian 
religion as he had found them, say, in Dante, then we would recognise 
that—far from quarrelling with one another—scientific thought and 
faith are both gleams from the ultimate truth ; that they are meant 
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to throw light on one another, and that they meet in the recon- 
ciling heights of a poet's mind. Two significant objects have caught and ` 
fixed the poet's gaze: the earlier one is the banner of England ; the 
one that gathers strength with the years is the Elevation of the Host. 
But after the disarray of wars, the bearing and hope of England are 
no longer what they were. Great ideals have not remained untainted 
by the bargains which the delirium of carnage had won from 
national leaders—and nationalism both in Europe and America has 
led to both disillusionment and danger. In an age when M. Chamberlin 
' sends us from America his book ironically entitled America’s Second 
Crusade, with its grim record of both moral betrayal and strategic 
disaster, we may remember that Mr. Noyes had spoken out at the end 
of the war with courage the most eloquent : 


When man put out the lantern of the law 

How many lights were quenched, the wide world round ? 
The ships were shadows, and on every sea 

They hurried to dark harbours. Europe blacked 
Her street lamps and the friendly window lights 
Were doubly blinded, even those lights of home, 
Then, in that night, what hideous masquerade 
Emerged from obscene kennels? Lust was there 
Whinnying “ I am young rose-breasted joy.” 

And Hate was there, proclaiming ‘‘ 1 am Love." 
And crapulous Vice and Madness, crowned with straw, 
Clamoured “ Bow down and worship. We are new.” 
Then Lie with drunken naked Lie linked hands 

And through the crumbling arches of the State 
Danced on the graves of all those quiet dead 

Who once had dared to dream that truth was true. 
And lying statesman, pandering to their hour 
Flattered the mode, and joined the dance of Death 
And Art and Letters mocked at their own toils 

And violently ran down the easy way 

To Chaos and Corruption. 


In a prose essay the poet has made it perfectly clear that this poem, 
which arraigns Hitler, is not a mere piece of nationalist denunciation. 
‘It is the voice of the seer who has been forced to recognise the hideous 
compromises with conscience—we have used the word betrayals— 
which general war offered not only to all national leaders, and all 
national journalists, and which were not always refused. The authentic 
voice of truth rings clear in the menacing confusion of ruined economies 
with no better hope than the sinister credulity which inevitably resulted 
from the pharisaical pretence that the evil of the world had its only 
source in German blood. To this question Mr. Noyes gives a Christian 
answer : 


Man had quenched 
With his own hand all lights that he could reach 
But not the stars of heaven, and not Thy light 
O Liberty, nor thine, whose unseen fire 
Still burns on earth, the unfaltering altar flame 
Which tells of things eternal, worlds elsewhere, 
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Christ never died for governments or laws 
He did not die to build a nation up. 
He died for men, for separate souls of men. 


Such is the patriot's conclusion at the end of a war which subdued to 
even worse fate the Poland it set out to save and left the world as a 
whole less free than ever in opinion, or religion, less free still from either 
want or fear, and which in fact is now threatened by war of a more 
sinister thoroughness and on a more stupefying scale than ever. 

Such eloquent lines—supported, as they are, in prose—come all the 
more strongly from Mr. Noyes because, as we have said, he has written 
in Drake the most vigorous patriotic epic of this century, maintaining 
his vigour and enthusiasm for 75,000 lines of it. We may cite the lines . 
Which celebrate Drake's rout of the Armada as an example of its power. 


Sink or destroy! All day , 
The deadly signal flew, and ever the sea 
Swelled higher, and the flashes of the foam 
Broadened and leapt and spread as a wild white fire 
That flourishes with the wind and ever the storm 
Drove the grim battle onward to the wild. 
Menace of the dark north sea. 

Ever the wind 

And the sea increased ; till now the heaving deep 
Swelled all around them into sulky hills 
And rolling mountains, whose majestic crests 
Like wild white flames far blown and savagely flickering 
Swept thro' the clouds ; and on their vanishing slopes 
Past the pursuing fleet began to swirl 
Scores of horses and mules, drowning or drowned 
Cast overboard to lighten the wild flight 
Of Spain, and save her water casks, a trail 
Telling of utmost fear. And ever the storm 
Roared louder across leagues of rioting sea 
Driving her onward like a mighty stag 
Chased by the wolves. 


Behind the patriotism of the epic there was certainly a moral zeal and 
hope : ] 

For then came sounds across the heaving sea 

Of secret springs unsealed, forces unchained, 

A mustering of deep elemental powers 

Abound as by the burgeoning of boughs 

In universal April and dead hearts 

Uprising from their tombs ; a mighty cry 

Of resurrection, surging through the souls 

Of all mankind. 


The hope was already of what Wendell Willkie would fain have 
welcomed in this last war as one world. To Alfred Noyes it was when he 
wrote Drake a federation, a Commonweal, a Kingdom, an Empire, a 
grand Communion : 


Whereby the. weak are strengthened, and the strong 
Made stronger by the increasing good of all. 


oy 
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It was the hope that what the British Empire gave already to at least 
the happier of the sixty million of its white inhabitants might spread 
into a wider amity. At that time it was a hope general enough. But 
wars have taught those who were eager patriots not to confuse the 
British Empire with Christ’s Universal Church. 

As we have seen, the part of Alfred Noyes was to find the path to the 
wealth of peace through physics and astronomy ; because they too 
speak to the soul of august mysteries, they give the searcher communion 
with something divine— . 

How should men find it? Only through those doors 
Which opening inward in each separate soul 

Give each man access to that soul of all 

Living within each life, not to be found 

Or known till looking inward, each alone 

Meets the unknowable and eternal God. 


There is indeed an echo from the music of the spheres in the sonorous 
stanzas which Mr. Noyes writes. A voice of the sun : 


Light, on the far faint planets that attend me 

Light ! But for me, the fury and the fire 

Of white-hot maelstroms, the red storms that rend me, 
Can yield them still the harvest they desire. . . . 

How should they know who wheel around my burning 
What torments bore them, or what power am I? 

I that with all those worlds around me turning 

Sail every hour from sky to unplumbed sky. 

My planets, these live embers of my passion 

These children of my hurricanes of flame 

Flung thro' the night, for midnight to refashion 

Praise and forget the splendour whence they came. 


But even the sun, as Dante said long since, is one of other stars. 
And the sun's final word is: 


I hear their song. They wheel around my burning 
I know their orbits ; but which path have I? , 

I that with all those worlds around me turning 
Sail every hour, then thousand leagues of sky ? 
My planets these live embers of my passion 

And I, too, filled with music and with flame. 
Flung thro' the night for midnight to refashion 
Praise and forget the splendour whence we came. 


Fancy, as Shelley wrote long since, staggers at this immensity of worlds, 
and yet the spirit of man who reaches their lives by laws of attraction 
which should make relations perfect. The Christian who has seen a 
man take the alchemy of wheat and vine to work on them till they 
become the food and drink which make them integral in his own life of 
mind and spirit, sees how the energies of matter intermingle with 
those of mind. 

But what to the believer best manifests the uniqueness of God ? It is 
that He accepts this offered food and drink and makes it the means 
not only of His own Presence but of a Communion which lifts man's 
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being to ranges universal and sublime. That is the theme of The Strong 
City, the poem which is placed at the end both of The Torchbearers and 
of the new edition of Collected Poems. The poem ends with a celebration 
of this Holy Communion : i 
And I heard Agnus, Agnus Dei 
Pleading for man with Love’s own breath 
And Love drew near me 
Love drew near me. 
And I drank Life through God's own death 
And this because of the consecration of the Host ! 
I saw space fading, forms dissolving 
I saw the Host uplifted high. . 
Spirit and substance, Victim— Victor, 
One life in all, all lives in One 
Fast bound to feed man's bounded vision 
Shone through that strict concentring Sun. 


If, in other words, consecration makes the Host the visible sign of an 
invisible Presence which works on the souls of men, and quickly draws 
them into the holiest Communion, the words of eternal life are in St. 
Paul's words an energy, a dynamism to the believer, and the Spirit can 
impregnate the energies we know as matter with the energies we know 
as eternallife. Both meet here in human nature ; and what has Jeans 
shown nature to be but an immense store of pent electricity moving 
at the control of an order which is a mind, and the secret of which is 
the perfect relationship we know as love ? 

That is the great theme which Alfred Noyes develops in linking the 
works of the Herschels and Jeans with Dante ; it is so that finally he 
can say with St. Paul: “ To me to live is Christ." This then is the theme 
on which he insists even more definitely than Mr. Eliot, who bases his 
life on precisely similar conclusions. But their methods of poetic expres- 
sion are poles apart. Mr. Eliot, like Rilke, resolves the puzzles of the 
hollow or lost men of to-day with a series of tangles or bangs, and so : 
impels them to the depths of being. But the appeal of Mr. Noyes is 
through vigour of expression, and poetry’s musical flow. It is to catch 
at one time the spirit of adventure, at another to delight in tuneful 
song. The result was that he enjoyed in England a steady popularity, 
till a wave of disintegration broke ; while in America a great following 
has always delighted in the way he -combines robust ‘directness of 
shrewd and sinewy mind with unsophisticated lyric charm, and a 
delight both in music and colour. Like the spirit of his Resurrection 
he is ever . 

Racked by the universal throes 
And singing the eternal hope. 


So he tells constantly of hints of heaven scattered over the earth. He 
can find them in a shower of rain and write : 


Daughter of April, hear, 

And hear, O barefoot boy, 

That carol of wild sweet water 
Has filled the world with joy. 
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But if we want to know how long Mr. Noyes has felt the grimness of 
our times, thirty years ago he gave the answer in The Victory Ball : 


“ What did you think 
We should find " said a shade 
“ When the last shot echoed 
And peace was made? ” 
“ Christ " laughed the fleshless 
Jaws of his friend 
* I thought they'd be praying 
For worlds to mend." 
mE “ Pish,” said a statesman 
Standing near. 
“Tm glad they can busy 
Their thoughts elsewhere ! 
We mustn't reproach 'em 
- They're young, you see.” 
“ Ah |” said the dead men, 
“ So were we |" 


At the beginning of the year a distinguished company gathered in 
London to do honour to Mr. Noyes on his attaining the agé of seventy. 
The tribute was just. For fifty years he has been doing distinguished 
work in tbe world of letters. He has not only run counter to fashion in 
writing, and in praising, readable poetry ; but his work not only as a 
poet and critic, but as a philosopher, sees the peculiar value of joining 
letters with the refusal to flatter war lords—with the advance of scien- 
tific thought—and with the spirit of worship. He is heard among poets 
as a singer; he draws divided men nearer to the recognition both of 
one another, and of things divine. 

ROBERT SENCOURT. , 


DUTCH NEW GUINEA 


HE question of what the future status of Dutch New Guinea is 
to be is one of the problems which have arisen from the big 
post-war changes in Asia. It is a left-over from the Indonesian 
question, which was setiled officially in December 1949 at the Round 
Table Conference in The Hague. As the Dutch and the Indonesians 
could not come to an agreement on that issue, and as it was felt that 
the future of Indonesie could not be left in the balance pending 
a secondary matter, it was left to a separate conference between 
the two parties to decide upon the future status of the Dutch 
part of-New Guinea. This conference was to take place within a year 
after Indonesia having become independent (December 27th, 1949). 
Dutch New Guinea is in the first place a problem which concerns only 
the Dutch and the Indonesians. In itself it is not of world-wide import- 
ance, but it cannot be denied that it is closely linked up with the general 
situation in the South Facific and the Far East ; and as such it is full 
of potential complications. 
In the history of the Netherlands East Indies New Guinea has never 
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played a very prominent róle. It lies in the far eastern corner of the 
vast East Indian Archipelago, of which the rich and fertile islands of 
Java and Sumatra form the centre. Even in olden times, in the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, when the neighbouring Moluccas 
were: the important trade centre of the Dutch East India Company, 
New Guinea was regarded as the wilds and remained for 99 per cent. 
terra incognita, This was mostly because New Guinea is an inhospitable 
country, with endless swamps around the coast and often high and 
impenetrable mountains inland. It is very thinly populated, while the 
population is still very primitive. In many regions the Papuans still 
live as our forefathers in the Stone Age and to former generations 
they must have seemed particularly savage, still being headhunters 
and cannibals. The most important reason, however, why, in former 
days, one has never been very interested in this part of the world, I 
think, is that, with all the wealth and fertility of the other islands in 
the Indies, so much more accessible, one just had no use of this wild 
and far off country. 

Only at the beginning of this century did the Dutch Government begin 
to show more interest in New Guinea. Specially the late Dr. Colijn drew 
the attention of the Government to this part of the Indies in an 
important report he wrote in 1907. Before the last war New Guinea 
belonged to the “ Great East," one of the provinces in which the Indies 
were divided, including the island of Celebes, the Moluccas and New 
Guinea, the Governor residing in Macassar. As official interest in New 
Guinea increased, more civil servants were appointed at various 
settlements along the coast and a more thorough and extensive explora- 
tion, also of the ‘interior, began. One of the expeditions which has 
become fairly well known was the one Dr. Colijn’s son made to Mount 
Carstensz, a peak over 15,000 feet high belonging to the' big snow- 
covered range in central New Guinea. For some time New Guinea had 
even its own Resident, a high official immediately ranking under the 
Governor. During the period of general economic distress in the 
early ‘thirties, however, the Government was compelled to cut down 
its budgets, and New Guinea was amongst the first to suffer from that. 
Nevertheless, private enterprise, commercial as well as cultural, had 
taken an interest in the country, which begap to emerge from its age- 
long isolation. Missionaries, in co-operation with the Government, took 
the education and the medical care of the population in hand, and it 
appeared that the Papuans were very eager to learn and to raise them- 
selves to a higher level of civilisation. 

Then came the war and, with the exception of Merauke in the south 
and an area around the, Wissel Lakes inland, where the Government 
officer, Dr. de Bruyn—known as the Jungle .Pimpernel—remained at 
his post for a long period after the capitulation, the entire country was 
overrun by the Japanese. It was also during the war that the military 
importance of New Guinea became evident ; New Guinea in the hands 
of the enemy meant a direct and dangerous threat to the Australian 
Continent, and many soldiers who have fought in New Guinea can tell 
how terribly difficult it is to recover the island by force once it has been 
lost. When later on the Allied offensive in the Pacific got under way, New 
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Guinea became an important stepping-stone. The Americans had their 
big bases in Hollandia and Biak, whence they launched their offensive 
against the Philippines. In those days New Guinea stood in the lime- ' 
light, and the tremendous display of Allied military power, but even , 
more of their technical abilities, has made a deep impression on the 
native Papuans. After the war the Dutch Government became very 
active in New Guinea. Immediately after the liberation of the island 
it was made a separate Residency again, and quite a number of admini- 
strative officers were sent out under the leadership of the Resident, 
Mr. van Eechout, who has seen many years of service in New Guinea 
and who is intimately acquainted with the country and its people. 
The missions and the private companies also returned, starting new 
and important pioneer work in still virtually unknown regions. Modern 
machinery, and above all air transport, opened many new possibilities. 

Meanwhile the entire area of the South Pacific had become a point 
of international interest, not only military and political but also from 
& cultural and social point of view. The islands in the South Pacific are 
still regarded as so-called dependencies, countries where the native 
population have not yet reached a stage at which they are able to govern 
themselves and look after their own affairs. To stimulate and co-ordin- 
ate the development of those areas an international South Pacific 
Commission has been set up. This commission is non-political and deals 
with such matters as health, education, agriculture, social welfare, etc. 
All nations which have responsibilities in the South Pacific have 
members on the commission (Australia, Britain, France, the Nether- 
lands, New Zealand and the U.S.A.). Their aim is to find methods to 
bring the various people of the South Pacific islands to such a standard 
of education and general civilisation that they can gain full independ- 
ence and will be able to work'out their own destiny. It has been 
recognised that the Papuans of New Guinea, therefore also of the Dutch 
part of the island, belong to the category of people with whom the 
commission is concerned. 

At this juncture in post-war development Indonesia became an 
independent nation ; and she claims that, as New Guinea formed part 
of the territory of the former Netherlands East Indies, it should now 
also become part of the State of Indonesia. ‘She further regards New 
Guinea under Dutch rule as the last remnant of the colonial system she 
so much abhors ; and with an idealistic zeal she also wants to liberate 
the native Papuans—Irians as they are called by the Indonesians— 
from foreign domination. This is the official claim and the line which 
the Indonesian propaganda has taken. There is, however, more to it. 
In the Indonesian Government and in influential political circles, to a 
great extent consisting of men who belonged to the former Djogja 
Republic, anti-Dutch sentiments are still in evidence. They do not, 
feel at ease as long as the Dutch can exercise any influence anywhere 
in the Far East, and especially in or near the eastern part of Indonesia, 
where the people are not very content with the present state of affairs. 
This is well illustrated by the recent occurrences in the South Moluccas, 
where an independent republic of the South Moluccas was proclaimed 
under the leadership of Amboina, which has always been strongly pro- .-- 
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Dutch. The Indonesians had to resort to relatively large-scale military 
action against the Amboinese dissenters ; and only after fierce fighting, 
which has not yet fully subsided, did they manage to. overcome the 
Ambon revolt. All this makes it understandable that the Indonesians 
feel rather uneasy about New Guinea in Dutch hands and a recalcitrant 
Amboina next door. : ; 
. The Dutch on their part argue as follows. They admit that New 
Guinea has been part of their former East Indian colony, but they 
stress the point that this has been a mere historical and administrative . 
coincidence, which ceased to be of any consequence when Indonesia 
became an independent State. They emphasise that the Dutch admini- 
stration was the only thing Indonesia and New Guinea had in common, 
but that in every other respect they are two entirely different countries. 
Because whereas Indonesia is purely Asiatic, geographically and 
ethnologically as well as culturally, New Guinea belongs to Melanesia 
and as such to the South Pacific. Furthermore, they argue, on practical 
grounds, that, as the population is still so very much dependent and 
unfit for self-government, and the country is still so little developed, 
the raising of New Guinea and its native population to a higher standard 
of cultivation and civilisation will be a long and very costly process. 
To see this through Indonesia has neither the organisation nor the time 
and the money to spare, having to face so many huge problems of her 
own. And last, but not least, the Papuans themselves, as far as they are 
already capableof expressinganopinion, bavestated that they donot want 
incorporation in Indonesia. This has been brought forward very clearly 
by the representatives of the native population at an inquiry made by a 
mixed Dutch-Indonesian commission set up to advise both Govern- 
ments on the matter. 

Thus matters stood when. in the middle of December the Dutch- 
Indonesian conference about New Guinea met at The Hague. From the 
beginning both parties were not optimistic about the outcome. For 
Indonesia New Guinea had become very much a matter of prestige. 
Although there are many prominent Indonesians who would like to 
avoid complications, maybe even on an international level, other leaders, 
amongst whom is President Sukarno himself, had committed themselves 
very deeply by promising the Indonesian people that New Guinea 
(Irian) would become part of Indonesia before the end of the year. 
The former realise that Indonesia needs much outside help for the 
organisation and rehabilitation of the country and that she cannot 
afford serious trouble over New Guinea, which may cost her much of 
the good will she now, enjoys in the world. The Dutch on their side are 
anxious lest the last, if weak, link between the Netherlands and Indo- 
nesia, the Dutch-Indonesian Union, should snap, bringing the tremend- 
ous Dutch interest in Indonesia into a very precarious position. The 
Netherlands and Indonesia are not the only counties interested in the 
future of New Guinea. Australia has clearly stated that she regards it 
as lying within her sphere of interest, and oue may assume that she 
will not accept a solution which hands New Guinea into tne power of 
any Asiatic country, even if that country were Indonesia, with which 
Australia has close and friendly relations. New Guinea forms a natural 
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barrier against aggression from the north-west, and Australia would very 
likely use it for her own defence if she were again threatened from that 
side. The awkward situation she had to face when it was in Japanese 
hands during the last war is certainly still fresh in her memory. 

The conference ran its course, and although several compromises 
were suggested by both parties and the head of the Indonesian dele- 
gation, the Indonesian Foreign Minister, Mr. Roem, made a special 
trip to Djacarta to consult his colleagues, the Dutch and the Indonesian 
standpoints could not be reconciled. Both parties had to adrnit that it 
had been a failure and each issued a statement. The Dutch declared 
that the status quo in New Guinea, ie. Dutch sovereignty, will be 
maintained. The Indonesians stated that Indonesia will stick to her 
claim and will use all diplomatic means within her power to obtain the 
, territory which she regards as rightfully her own. Meanwhile, she will 
regard the Netherlands as a foreign Power occupying part of Indonesia 
against the will of the Indonesian Government. Looking at the New 
Guinea controversy in the light of the general Far Eastern situation, it 
is to be feared that another problem will be added to the many which 
the United Nations have to cope with already in that part of the world. 
That they are not looking forward to that may be deduced from the fact 
that the British Ambassador at The Hague has asked the Dutch Govern- 
ment on behalf of his own to do everything in its power to settle the 
question to the satisfaction of all concerned. While this is being written 
it is almost certain that Dutch-Indonesian relations will become 
rather strained due to the present deadlock; but the failure of the 
conference at The Hague is still too fresh to enable one to visualise or 
to predict with reasonable accuracy how it can or will be overcome. 

C. W. RITTER. 

Wassenaar, Holland. 


SICILIAN PROBLEMS 


O future generations of Sicilians the year 1951 will probably 
| mark the most important date in their social history since the 
successful rebellion against the Bourbons in 1860; for it now 
seems almost certain that by next spring the much heralded and far- 
reaching Bill for agricultural reform will have become law. During the 
last 2,700 years Sicily has known many rulers and few races can have 
a more mixed ancestry than its inhabitants to-day. Apart from the 
ancient Sicilians themselves, Greeks, Carthaginians, Romans, Goths, 
Byzantines, Saracens, Normans, Germans, French and Spaniards have 
all in turn dominated this lovely Mediterranean island, whose warm 
climate and rich soil have been proverbial since the dawn of history. 
At first it seems a little strange that so mountainous a country can 
be so fertile; but in the south ground more than 4,000 feet above sea. 
level is frequently cultivated, so that nowadays only. about one- 
twentieth of the island’s total territory of 2,570,986 hectares is con- 
sidered unproductive. In summer the mountains and valleys of the 
interior, as far as the eye can see, are yellow with ripening corn; _-- 
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whereas, in winter, all the principal ports are kept busy exporting the 
oranges, lemons and tangerines growing in profusion along the coast. 
The less important crops are so varied as to include horse-beans, plums, 
apricots, olives, grapes, almonds, walnuts, figs, bananas and cotton. 
The extreme fruitfulness of the volcanic soil probably accounts for the 
slowness of the Sicilians in adopting modern methods of agriculture. 
Only since the war have tractors and threshing machines begun to make 
their appearance to an appreciable extent in a land where mules and 
gaily coloured carts still provide the chief means of transport. Even 
so, many of the older peasants, regardless of the broiling sun, still prefer 
to thresh their corn with mules and flails, while singing mysterious 
incantations that seem to be of Arab origin. Sometimes they are 
watched by itinerant friars hoping to collect small offerings of fruit and 
grain. 

In the same way as the peasants, the older generation of landlords 
are conservative by nature, for many, apart from a honeymoon in 
Rome or Naples, have never left the island. Summers are spent on 
their estates, supervising the gathering of the harvest, and winters in ' 
Palermo or Catania. In conversation they refer to the rest of Italy as 
“the Continent." By a strange contrast there are few peasant families 
without relations in America. Often young men will cross the Atlantic, 
as poor emigrants, in order to make a modest fortune before retiring 
to their native villages. Occasionally they choose Canada, Australia or 
the Argentine. Outside the big cities all classes use the old weights and 
measures (salme, tumoli, mondelli and carosse) in preference to the 
metric system. In the little town where this article is being written 
there is, outside the post-office, a marble slab on which are inscribed 
tables comparing the local weights and measures with the metric 
system. This is necessary because the former vary slightly in different 
districts. 

The land itself is cultivated under a rather complicated scheme of 
" share-cropping " that has been legally codified to a certain extent 
under Fascism. Broadly speaking, it works as follows. Estates are 
allocated to peasants in lots of about four to six hectares each. A 
hectare is nearly two and a half acres. When the harvest has been 
gathered the two most important crops, horse-beans and corn, are 
divided according to the law in equal shares between landlord and 
peasant. If the yield is exceptionally low (generally less than fourteen 
times the'amount sown), the peasant gets 60 per cent. of the crop. Less 
important products, such as olives, wine, fruit and almonds, are usually 
the subject of individual agreements depending on circumstances, the 
landlord getting about two-thirds of what is gathered. Sometimes land 
is poderata, that is to say-it has various amenities including a house, 
small orchard, cows, chickens, etc. In these cases the area entrusted to 
a single peasant is far larger and may extend to fifteen or twenty 
hectares, the theory being that he can keep his wife and children there 
all the year round. However, more often than not they prefer to pass 
the winter in some neighbouring town where there is the family home, 
while the male members take turns to stay in the country and look 
~~ after the animals. According to the letter of the law, all incidental 
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expenses, like seed for sowing, chemical manure and so on, should be 
shared between landlord and peasant. However, the former often 
agrees to foot the entire bill. There are also various annual taxes on 
land which the owner of property has to pay. Varying quite a lot 
according to the district and quality of the land, on a rough average 
they can be estimated at about a guinea an acre. 

Another “ unofficial " expense is an annual subscription to the local 
mafia. This is paid in kind and is rarely excessive. In return the 
brigands, hiding in the nearby mountains, not only refrain from doing 
any damage but also make it a point of honour to protect the farmer 
and his possessions from ill-disposed outsiders. If, on the other hand, 
he does not pay, disaster is sure to happen ; either his crops will be 
destroyed or some member of his family kidnapped and held to ransom. 
Finally, most of the larger estates keep an overseer, known as a 
soprastante or campiere. His job is to protect the owner's interests, 
especially during the autumn sowing and the gathering of the harvest. 
By tradition he is paid a fixed percentage of the products that includes 
two tumoli (about twenty-eight kilos) of grain from every threshing 
floor under his control. Peasants cannot be turned off their holdings 
at the whim of the landlord, unless they have broken the “ Agricul- 
tural Pact ” or are not tilling the fields properly. These charges have 
to be proved before the local courts, which is not an easy matter, for 
the magistrates generally like to give the peasant the benefit of any 
doubt. 

Contrary to popular belief outside the island there are not many 
very large estates in Sicily. In 1860 an extremely sound agricultural 
reform came into existence, when a father was obliged to bequeath, 
at least half his possessions to be divided equally among all his sons. 
In recent times this law has been still further amended, so that to-day 
children can claim an equal share of two-thirds of their dead parent's 
property. Up to a few years ago the unmarried daughter could expect 
nothing from her father's estate, apart from a small annual income 
which her brothers might grudgingly choose to give her. Nor was a 
wife much better off; she had to be content with the pin-money that 
her husband allowed her from the proceeds of the dowry. To-day things 
are different, for, by almost universal custom, women are now included 
in the general share out of the property. 

At the same time measures were taken to limit the amount of land 
belonging to various corporations. Also the vast ecclesiastical estates 
(covering about an eleventh of the island's territory) were, to all 
intents and purposes, confiscated and redistributed to the lay popula- 
tion. It is interesting to observe that since the last-election the Church 
has been making cautious efforts to regain some of this lost land. The 
result of this last agricultural reform has been the gradual splitting up 
of all the large estates, and, at the present time, most of the “ big " 
properties vary in size between 200“and 1,000 hectares. According to 
an official Government survey made in 1947 there now exist only rro 
estates (including thirty belonging to town councils, provincial cor. 
porations, charitable associations, etc.) which exceed r,000 hectares in 
extent. Together they total 231,872 hectares (9.3 per cent. of the terri- 
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tory surveyed), but consist, for the larger part, of rather poor land in 
mountainous areas. In fact they produce only 4.5 per cent. of the 
island's annual income from land as estimated for taxation purposes. 

There are seventeen private estates of more than 2,000 hectares 
(including four over 4,000 hectares). The largest one is situated at 
Bronte, near Catania, and has an area of 6,593 hectares. Four estates 
belonging to Government corporations occupy more than 4,000 hectares, 
of which the largest is 17,619 hectares in extent. At the other end of the 
scale nearly one-fifth of Sicily is composed of smallholdings of not 
more than two hectares each. They account for nearly 9o per cent. of 
the total amount of properties '' officially registered ” and are mostly 
situated near the towns, where there is a prevalence of fruit trees, olive 
groves and vineyards. Generally speaking their owners are the richer 
peasants, local tradesmen, country doctors, solicitors and so on, for 
Sicilians have an innate distrust of stocks and shares, preferring to 
invest their savings in land. Even in the big cities surplus capital 
almost invariably goes into real estate. The Bourse at Palermo, is a 
comparatively unimportant institution. 

Since the war the central Government in Rome has tried hard to 
improve and modernise agricultural conditions in Sicily. Much-needed 
new roads are being built where formerly there were only cart tracks. 
There are plans for better irrigation and more schools in rural areas. 
Up in the mountains near Troina (in the province of Enna) an Italian 
firm is building what will be one of the largest hydro-electric dams in 
Europe. Landowners buying modern machinery or building new 
farms are frequently subsidised to a third of their outlay, provided 
such improvements have previously been sanctioned by the authorities. 
However, much of the gilt has been taken off the gingerbread by the 
imposition of a capital levy on land that is progressive according to the 
size and value of the property. Although considerable progress has 
been made there is still much to be done, as the following statistics 
show. In 1938 there were 911 tractors in Sicily as compared to 35,000 
in the rest of Italy. In 1947 there were 1,370 tractors in Sicily as com- 
pared to 54,745 in the rest of Italy. In other words, while in Italy there 
is one tractor for every 265 hectares of land fit for sowing, in Sicily 
there is only one tractor for every r,090 hectares. By way of further 
comparison it is interesting to note that Great Britain has one tractor 
for every thirty-eight hectares of cultivated land and France 80,000 
tractors as compared to the pre-war number of 50,000. Regarding 
threshing machines only 2.5 per cent. of the total number officially 
registered in Italy in 1947 were to be found in Sicily, although the 
latter possesses 14 per cent. of the national territory used for growing 
cereals. In actual figures there were in Sicily 837 machines for a cereal- 
growing territory of 739,386 hectares. This works out at one threshing 
machine for every 883 hectares. : 

The younger generation of landed proprietors are showing an ever- 
increasing interest and enthusiasm for these mechanical means of agri- 
culture. The peasant is not so enthusiastic, partly because of his natural 
conservatism and partly because a properly surveyed threshing 
machine makes it almost impossible for him to keep for himself more 
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than his lawful share of grain. Now everybody is waiting—not without 
anxiety—to see what this Bill for agricultural reform holds in store. 
Although Parliament has approved this revolutionary measure in prin- 
ciple, the details, as was to be expected, are providing many thorny 
problems. By what criterion are the larger estates to be limited in size ? 
The value and annual yield of land varies considerably according to 
whether it is situated upon some rocky mountain or in a fertile valley. 
By what method is the ground confiscated from the rich to be redistri- 
buted to the poor? From the way things are shaping it seems fairly 
certain that estates will, regardless of circumstances, be restricted to a 
size in the region of 200 hectares each and compensation for the expro- 
priated land will be at a rate of not more than one-third of its actual 
value. Moreover, the latter will be in the form of non-transferable 
government bonds, which nobody trusts and nobody wants. Mean- 
while landowners are doing all they can to preserve as much of their 
capital as possible ; while the peasants imagine that soon everything 
will be theirs. No doubt there will be shocks and unpleasant surprises 
fo1 everyone, including the legislators ! 
Palermo. AnTHONY Moore, 


IMPRESSIONS OF BRAZIL 


T is not easy to give an account of a journey to Brazil which I made 
Iz family reasons and where I stayed for five weeks only. I did not 

have the opportunity of seeing many parts of that vast country. 
Yet the impressions that a traveller gets in'a short time, however 
superficial they are bound to be, may sometimes be more lively and less 
biased than those of a person who stays there longer and is naturally 
more affected by the obstacles and difficulties met with by every 
stranger in a foreign country. After a thirty-two hours’ flight from 
London Airport to Sáo, Paulo Airport, I stayed in São Paulo all the 
time, with occasional trips in the interior and on the South Atlantic 
.coast. * 

Our arrival on Brazilian soil in Natal—an airport that had become 
very important during the war as a take-off place for aircraft ferried 
from the U.S.A. to the African and Eastern battlefields (the guide of the 
B.O.A.C. speaks of about 37,000 planes)—was marked first by some 
sanitary measures carried out by the medical officer of the port. Betore 
the passengers were allowed to leave for the customs and passport 
control the inside of the plane was flitted by him as a precaution against 
the yellow fever, fought by the authorities with all their power. After 
the passengers had got out everybody's temperature was taken, The 
contrast between this scientific attitude and the country around us in its 
naturalstate, thelarge patchesof red earth edged in byimmense stretches 
of jungle and washed by the waves of theocean, madea strangeimpression 
upon the newcomer. From the beginning I felt, and it struck me even 
more on my way farther south, that there is a great struggle going on 
between the tremendous impact of natural forces and modern civilisa- 
tion. The words “ Ordem e Progreso " surrounding the globe on the 
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Brazilian flag might just as well be turned into the more problematical 
version “Nature and Progress." After having flown along the coast with 
its numberless hills covered with forests, the valleys sparsely dotted with 
human settlements, the wide river-mouths pouring their yellow water 
into the clear sea, we arrived at Rio's overseas airport. À bus which was 
supposed to take the travellers wanting to continue their journey to an 
aerodrome at the opposite end of the town broke down halfway from 
its goal, probably because the rain had made the roads difficult. They 
are not all as magnificent as the Avenida Niemeyer or the Avenida 
Rio Branco, which I was able to admire on my way back. In the midst 
of à breathtaking traffic we had to change into a taxi hired by the 
British company. We reached the airport, only to be told that all 
flights had been cancelled, for the time being, owing to the dangerous 
fog. I had to stay in a Rio hotel for the night and got a room on the 
twelfth floor. The following morning I was awakened by the crowing of a 
cock and the bugle of the Military Academy, which stood on a hill 
opposite, covered with huge palm trees. We had only a glimpse of 
beautiful Rio, of the Sugarloaf and the Fingers of God, the wooded 
islands and lagoons from the plane heading for Sáo Paulo. 

In a town like São Paulo, which has become the centre of the most 
important industries of Brazil in a short time—according to the latest 
census the number of its inhabitants has grown by seventy-five per cent. 
in the last ten years to over two million—the contrast between the 
tropical nature of the country and its modern appearance is even more 
striking than in Rio. The town spreads over a wide, hilly area. Its 
centre is formed by a modern city with skyscrapers, most fashionable 
shops are full of goods produced in the whole world, there is an enormous 
traffic of shining cars, buses and the more old fashioned bondes, tram- 
cars where people of all races cluster on the footboards. A short 
distance away you can see dustcarts drawn by three mules moving along 
roads which are scarcely built up, bumpy and only suggested by a half- 
finished track. Not far from the Americanised centre there are the 
primitive Indian huts, made of reeds and clay. In the middle of the 
buzzing town you can walk through tropical parks, obviously remainders 
of the ancient jungle cut down when the town was spreading. The wood- 
covered hills of the Serra, separating São Paulo from the interior in the 
west and from the coast in the east, form a solemn and quiet background 
for the noisy factories on its outskirts. The motor high road connecting 
São Paulo with Santos, its harbour, leads down to the Atlantic between 
forests which can only be penetrated with the help of a bush knife 
and are haunted by the onga, the Brazilian lion, and poisonous snakes. 
The road to Campinas, former capital of the State Sao Paulo, is flanked 
by high cone-shaped anthills, in which snakes might hibernate or the 
armadillo have its abode. While up-to-date hospitals care for the 
patients most competently, and Goverament officials flit private houses 
regularly against mosquitoes and other pests, the urubüs (vultures) 
circle round, slaughterhouses and refuse heaps as a kind of natural 
sanitary police and are protected by order of the authorities. Whereas 
the well-to-do enjoy all the luxuries of American and European life, the 
caboclo, the native peasant, lives in a hut, eats his traditional rice and 
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beans, and when he rides on his small horse, sitting on a lambskin 
saddle, his wide cloak, the poncho, envelops him and his mount. It may 
happen that, when bathing on the beautiful fifty-five miles long beaches 
of Praia Grande near Santos, where smart cars run over the smooth 
sand, you see an alligator lying there caught by some people in a nearby 
river with an ordinary fishing hook. 

Owing to the skill of her many immigrants, but also to the recep- 
tivity of the natives, Brazil has made great technical and scientific 
progress in recent years. The dangers caused by Nature are being most 
ably met by the authorities. Oswaldo Cruz was the initiator of the 
` Government's struggle against the yellow fever. Oil was poured on the 

swamps in the coastal area of Rio and Santos, and mangrove and 
eucalyptus woods were planted. The result is that Rio and Sáo Paulo 
are safe from malaria, though not quite free from its carriers, the 
mosquitoes. The State snake farm Butantan, a few miles outside São 
Paulo, provides the Brazilian farmer and countries all over the world 
with the useful anti-snakebite serum which experienced scientists gain 
there from live snakes. 

Technically minded as the Brazilians are they have taken a great liking 
to flying. It is possible to fly from Rio to São Paulo every quarter of an 
hour. The natives especially are good car drivers, and the motor traffic 
in the town is well regulated. The roads in the city centie are excellent. 
However, there are also half-finished ones which one Government 
started, sometimes for political propaganda purposes, but which the 
following Government did not complete. The São Paulo-Santos motor 
road is a masterpiece of engineering, leading through tunnels and round 
hairpin bends and overcoming the altitude of 2,500 feet in such a short 
time that the hearing of the traveller is impaired for a while when he 
arrives at the bottom of the Serra. 

In the town centre old houses are gradually giving way to concrete- 
built skyscrapers. In the Avenida São Jodo, one of the main arteries 
of the city, everybody who builds a new house must at least erect an 
eight-storey building by order of the municipal council. The average 
is between fifteen and twenty storeys. The Edificio Esplanade, of 
thirty-six floors, containing on its top Sao Paulo’s first and only 
television transmitter, is the highest building of South America. 
Near to it is the building of Mappin Stores, where you can buy 
all kinds of British-made goods, and on the top floor is the admini- 
stration of the I.C.I. One of the skyscrapers_of the city was found to 
lean over by seven or eight degrees when it was built. The builders 
ordered large refrigerators to be sent from the U.S.A., which were 
put into the basement, and the inclination was put right by the change 
of temperature. 

The famous Avenida Paulista is made up of luxurious villas, showing 
the most varied styles, Portuguese-colonial, Spanish-mauresque, 
Tudor-English, classical Greek. The houses of the well-off classes are 
equipped with all labour-saving devices. Television is'just being 
introduced, and big queues form in front of the radio shops showing 
this invention to the public for the first time. However, in some of the 

-otherwise most modern quarters the crowing of the cock is heard at 
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dawn, and in daytime the graceful humming birds and large beautifùlly 
coloured butterflies whirl round: the mamão trees, a palm-like plant ` 
which bears big melon-shaped fruit. None of these gardens is without 
an ample collection of orchids, but in that of an Englishman I saw a 
lavish plantation of roses. 

The cost of living, especially for housing but also for food, has become 
very high in Brazil. Yet some fruit like bananas or pineapples, grown 
in the country, are so common that people say “ I don’t give a pine- 
apple for it ” if they want to declare something as absolutely valueless. 
A Brazilian visitor would consider it an offence if his host'treated him to 
oranges or bananas (there are 30,000 banana plants in the Sáo Paulo 
area, each of which can produce up to two cwt. of fruit a year). But even 
the coffee, one of the chief products of the State, is expensive, 6s. a Ib. 
THe better grades are exported, and the Brazilians must put up with the 
lesser sorts. However, if you go to Santos harbour and see the wagon- 
loads of coffee, sugar, bananas, wool, coco-fibre, metal, etc., being 
loaded into ships of every nationality, you get only a faint idea of the 
natural wealth of the country. 

The Brazilians are keen on all mechanical devices, and the coloured 
population especially handles modern machinery as fondly as children 
play with their toys. Science is much advanced. On the other hand, you 
find the darkest occultism still rampant amongst the inhabitants. Side 
by side with a craze for spiritualism and graphology, cultivated by the 
wealthy, the so-called “ Macumba,” a kind of Totemism, a mixture of 
ancient African and Indian superstition, is still being practised here and 
there. During my stay in Brazil my niece found the figure of a woman, 
skilfully made of shells, on the beach. This figure might have been the 
effigy of a person, cursed by the maker in order to cast a spell on the 
woman meant by it. Illiteracy is also still in existence, although the 
times are over when a chauffeur was able to produce any letter or 
document, even upside down, to satisfy the policeman who stepped him 
for his driving licence. I was told about a man who had to give his 
signature at the police station. After having confessed that he could 
not write he was told to give his fingerprint. He took a Parker 
Duofold out of his pocket, stained his thumb with the ink and gave the 
fingerprint. 

Lack of education accounts for the cruelty of the natives, who are 
otherwise kindly péople, towards animals. The dog catcher is a public 
institution. He catches every stray dog with a lasso and kills it unless 
the owner claims it straight away. Fish, fowl or any live creature are 
not called by their names by the population but just “ bichos ” (beasts), 
which shows their little interest in the individual animal. However, the 
improvement of school and university education makes itself felt 
everywhere. To judge from the number of schools all over S&o Paulo and 
the neatly dressed school children —they wear uniforms after the Eng- 
lish pattern—much seems to be done in this respect. The higher 
educated classes like to send their children to the English and American 
Schools in Sáo Paulo and Rio. Sáo Paulo has a municipal theatre in 
which the Paris Ballet was performing whilst I was there. I saw a very 
good performance of Tennessee Williams's Summer and Smoke in the 
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Teatro Brasileiro de Comédia. The actors were all amateurs and their 
repertoire contains plays by O. Wilde (The Importance of Being Earnest), 
Shaw, Synge, O'Neill, even a dramatisation of Plato's dialogues. In 
another theatre the Viennese Barylli Quartet interpreted Schubert, 
Mozart and Dvořák to a spellbound audience. 

The Brazilians are proud of their country's past. The names of many 
streets and places are ancient Indian. The monument of Cabral in 
São Vicente near Santos reminds of the first European, a Portuguese, 
who set foot on Brazilian soil. The Independence monument in front 
of Dom Pedro IT's palace celebrates the first constitution given to the 
'country by this monarch in 1889. 

The immigrants from all parts of the world fit very well into their 
adopted country, but they did not need to give up their original habits, 
and they largely contributed to the growth of Brazil The British, 
mostly industrialists, engineers, officials of important companies, are 
still playing cricket on the field« of the English club. When you find 
whole families hiking in the nearby mountains they are, as a rule, 
Germans, Hungarians or Roumanians. Some of the Syrians who keep 
inconspicuous open shops in a poor-looking district of the town, 
shabbily dressed themselves, stun the visitor through their elegant 
appearance at home and through the glamour of their villas. The 
Japanese are famous as gardeners. Wherever you meet an extremely 
tidy vegetable plot or a neat fruit-garden, it is generally cultivated by a 
Japanese. Their peach orchards, where every single fruit is wrapped in 
tissue paper as a protection against the night coolness, are a very 
common sight. 

There is no colour bar in Brazil. Everybody does his work and lives 
unhampered by prejudice or hostility. Not even the lenient dictator- 
ship ruling the country affects the liberty of the individual very much. 
The spirit of pioneering and gaining ground from the impact of Nature 
that looms powerfully at the gates of these growing cities, the spirit of 
the bandeirantes, the first conquerors of the interior, is still alive, and 
the Brazilians are proud of their achievements and their commonwealth 
of races. 

ERNEST KAHN. 


AFRICA’S ECONOMIC FUTURE 


HE post-war years have been marked by the rapid development 

| of two features in British Africa which were in evidence during 
the inter-war years—the aspirations of the local peoples to self- 
government, and the economic, political and social uplift of those 
territories. Such an upsurge is to be expected after a war which brought 
with it so many controls and frustrations and changed economic needs 
and political influences almost beyond recognition. At the same time 
it raises the vital problem of how these two facets of African life are to 
be reconciled, a problem which causes a certain amount of friction. 
It is against this background therefore that the recent impluse towards 
colonial development must be reviewed. The aim here is to examine 
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this advance, more particularly to discover the benefits it confers on 
the areas concerned rather than to discuss its effects on Britain's own 
economic position. ; 

The increase in the development of colonial resources was first 
heralded by the Colonial Development and Welfare Act of 1940. This 
set aside five million pounds a year for ten years for such purposes as 
improving water supplies and educational facilities, the improvement 
of medical services, etc. It was well received in the colonies, where 
both Europeans and natives alike looked upon it hopefully as a sign 
that the centuries of neglect were at last coming to an end. But 
coming as it did at a time of world crisis it must be accepted as little 
more than an expression of future policy and a fillip to colonial morale. 
Britain's resources were taxed to the utmost in carrying on the war, 
and during the war little of the allocated funds was spent. However, 
the fact that any was spent may be considered an achievement, and by 
1946 a number of improvements had taken place. In East Africa 
during the year April 1945 to March 1946 there was an expansion of 
water supplies in native areas; a further improvement in housing, 
education, medical services, and agriculture ; and an extension of 
control over the tsetse fly and the red locust. In Basutoland anti- 
erosion measures were taken. But such advances were small compared 
with those implied in the Act, and therefore the gratitude for what was 
done was tempered by feelings of frustration and disappointment. 

In 1945 a fresh start was made by the passing of a new Colonial 
Development and Welfare Act. This increased the total amount 
available to £120 million to be spread over ten years, not including the 
time which had elapsed since the previous Act. Like its predecessor it 
applied to all colonial territories, but since Africa is the most extensive 
backward area it obviously absorbs more of the grant than other 
regions. At the same time a maximum of one million pounds'a year 
was set aside for research into local problems of special importance. 
The results of this Act are not very clear, but its aims are broadly set 
out in a circular from the Colonial Secretary to the various Governments 
on November 12th, 1945, which states: “ The dual title of Colonial 
Development and Welfare Act clearly indicates its purpose, namely, 
parallel progress in the development of the resources of Colonial 
Dependencies and in the improvement of the welfare of their people." 
It then adds: “ The first object is the more fundamental." It is this 
addendum, taken out of its context and consequently misunderstood, 
which indicates the heart of the friction already referred to. Similar 
Statements have been accorded similar treatment, and the idea has 
been encouraged that Britain is using the colonies for her own ends. 
Further fuel has been added to the fire by several ill-conceived speeches 
from persons connected with the Government, and also by pointing to 
Britain's bad economic position. 

Suspicion has been worsened by the two most notable scliemes now 
operating. The first is administered by the Colonial Development 
Corporation, whose aims are set out in the recent report of its activities 
in 1948: “ The Corporation was brought, into being for the purpose of 
improving the standard of living of the Colonial peoples by increasing 
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their productivity and wealth." The intention is to effect this not only 
by raising consumption within the various regions, but also by increasing 
exports to allow for more imports of both consumer and capital goods. 
It was realised at the start that grandiose plans must be avoided in 
favour of concrete proposals, even if these were less ambitious in their 
size and scope. This decision is undoubtedly wise and is being carried 
out. Besides supplying the necessary equipment the Corporation has 
to construct wharves and roads for its transportation, workshops for 
its maintenance and houses and services for those who work it. Thus 
before actual operations begin a great deal of preliminary spadework 
must be done which is fundamental to the development of any country 
in modern times. After this stage has been passed the real task begins, 
and by way of illustration here are two examples. In Gambia a large 
area of land is being cleared of bush for agricultural purposes, at first 
mainly for poultry and egg production. Ten thousand acres is the 
first target ; this may be followed by a further twenty thousand. The 
object is to produce twenty million eggs a year and one million pounds 
of dressed poultry, mainly for the British market. Again, in Nyasaland 
the existing tung oil industry is being developed as a long-term measure. 
It is planned to clear and plant twenty thousand acres in the northern 
Vipya Highlands where the Corporation will have to provide many of 
the basic amenities besides a large farm to produce food for the local 
workers. 

Here is concrete evidence of Government intentions in developing 
these territories : it proves a myth the allegations continually made in 
some quarters that the sole aim is exploitation to the detriment of the 
colonial peoples. Such allegations are, however, more difficult to 
explode when made with regard to the activities of the Overseas Food 
Corporation in East Africa. Original plans foreshadowed the clearing 
of almost three and a quarter million acres for the production of ground- 


. , nuts, but now the final acreage to be cleared is very much less than 


this and much of it is to be devoted to sunflowers and other crops. 
However, if carried out with due regard for the need of soil conservà- 
tion and fertilisation the scheme will be of immense future value to 
these territories. . 

There exists throughout the area a critical situation in which “ East 
Africa is barely able to support itself in food at the present time, and 
would indeed be a large importer were it not for the production from- 
European farms." This was stated in à 1946 despatch to the Colonial 
Secretary from the Governor of Kenya, who said also that “at the 
present time characteristics common to all areas of dense African 
population include overcrowding, excessive pressure on the land, 
erosion and loss of fertility and a severe struggle to maintain the 
existing very inadequate standard of living." Despite this, however, it 
is admitted in the Blue Book of February 1947, in which the plan is 
outlined, that “ the immediate reason for the launching of this scheme 
is the urgent need for new supplies of fats for the United Kingdom." 
Although the Government goes on to assert its belief that in the long 
run the scheme may be more important for its beneficial effect on local 
conditions this statement of a policy which is not in the best local 
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interests could hardly be better calculated to arouse African mistrust. 
Indeed, the whole report hints at the paramountcy of British interests, 
and this together with other statements made since has also injured 
the feelings of Europeans in the area—an unhappy augury for the 
future of the project. 

Misgivings thus aroused have been strengthened by increasing proof 
of insufficient preparations, crowned by last year’s revelations con- 
cerning faulty accounting. In addition to this Africans are only included 
in the scheme (as in the operations of the C.D.C.) to perform the more - 
menial tasks. Obviously untrained men cannot be given responsibility 
and to this extent any African criticism is baseless in this respect, but 
as yet there is little indication that trained and educated Africans 
will be given opportunities as and when they are forthcoming. Against 
all this must be set the merits of the scheme, and these are clearly 
numerous. Firstly, it will transform an area which is almost entirely 
wild and infested to a large extent by the tsetse fly into one which will 
eventually be fertile agricultural land suitable for other crops besides 
groundnuts. Secondly, it involves the opening up of new and the 
improvement of existing communications. At least one extension is 
planned to the Central Line railway of Tanganyika together with an 
extension of port facilities at Dar-es-Salaam. In the Southern province 
of the Territory a large new port is being built at Mikindani complete 
with deep-water berths and bulk-storage facilities, and a new railway 
has been constructed from here to the Tunduru Hinterland beyond 
Masasi. Thirdly, many benefits in the way of social services and 
technical training are already being realised. One example is the 
training centre at Ifunda where artisans are given six months’ training, 
and to which recruits for the Corporation’s hospital and sanitary 
services are also sent. Another is the Corporation’s own hospitals 
which serve not only employees but thousands of other Africans as 
well. Finally, mention must be made of the work done on their own 
account by Colonial Governments. In Kenya, for example, there is a 
very large agricultural department many of whose officers spend their 
time in outlying areas showing the people new methods and trying to 
persuade them to discard their old and less efficient' ones. l 

Colonial development is at best a difficult task, and its aims and 
methods will always be subject to a great deal of misunderstanding. 
The rise of Nationalist feeling throughout British Africa is both natural 
and desirable and must be provided for since it exhibits a desire for 
the responsibility which accompanies the privileges entailed in self- 
government, In view of this, criticism and impatience are to be expected 
but these sometimes overstep the limits of reasonableness and then 
mutual mistrust ensues. The prevalence of this is mentioned in the 
C.D.C.'s report which says: “ It might be as well to state, however, 
that a changing political outlook especially when it is brought about 
by stimulated agitation against British political influence, and in some 
cases even against European participation in commercial development, 
does not make a favourable atmosphere for raising the economic 
standards of any territory." The existence of such conditions is 
unfortunate, and it seems quite unnecessary that they should be 
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aggravated by such a body as the U.N. Trusteeship Council, which, in 
the words of the Economist, “ is ready to attack bodies like the O.F.C. 
for ‘ exploiting the African for the benefit of the metropolitan country ' 
without mention of the benefits he is likely to derive from British 
millions spent in waste African lands." For the sake of all concerned 
it is to be hoped that the emphasis during the Parliamentary debate 
last July on the groundnuts scheme as a “ piece of colonial develop- 
ment ” rather than as a means of obtaining fats is the prelude to a 
period of more peaceful and fruitful work. 
MICHAEL BAYLISS. 


RAT CONTROL 


OST people know that there is a " rat menace." The words 
M have a hackneyed, inevitable ring about them. Rats are just 

one of the disadvantages which we all have to accept, like the 
weather, and the fact that their presence in our midst constitutes a 
severe threat to our food supplies and health is—well, just something 
that cannot be avoided. Even so, it must have come as something of a 
shock recently to discerning readers of Parliamentary reports to learn 


i that the wages bill for Britain’s army of pest control officials exceeds 


| 


i 


if 


£400,000 a year and that the rats which keep them so busy destroy or 
spoil two million tons of human food annually. 

This resigned attitude shows an astonishing ignorance both of rats 
themselves and the measures now being taken for their elimination from 
this country. Rats plague the civilised world to-day as they have done 
for centuries. In 1947. alone they were responsible for_the loss of thirty- 
three, million tons of bread gre | grains and and rice throughout the world, or the 
equivalent of c of our own rations for four years. In addition they continue 


to act as carriers for diseases às varied as yellow fever, typhus, bubonic 





plague, equine influenza, Weil's disease and trichinosis. No other ` 


mammal carries such a range of fleas, lice and bacteria in its pelt. For 
that reason, incidentally, there is a grave risk in handling rat carcasses 
and schemes which offer bonuses for rats' tails may actually encourage 
infection. The deadly plagues which wiped out our forefathers may 
have been eradicated from our own times, but the rats which caused 
them are still with us. Yet until shortly before the recent war there was 
a marked lack of firm, scientific knowledge about rats and the best 
ways of effectively reducing their numbers. There was a good deal of 
lore and superstitious belief; but these are worthless as foundations 
for modern rodent control Since 1939 immense strides in under- 
f standing the problem have been made both here and in America. The 
Oxford Bureau of Animal Population spent most of the war studying 
į this very subject, with the result that we now know a great deal about 
` the ways of rats and the loopholes in their extensive armour of fecun- 
dity, adaptability, cunning and sheer ubiquity. ` 
The enormity of the rat infestation in Britain alone is seldom grasped. 
Rats cannot be counted in the direct way that we count birds, and 
official estimates as to the present total rat population are restrained 
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by a sense of the difficulty of securing an accurate census. But expert 
sources have stated that it is quite feasible that there are still roughly 
as many active rats as human beings—and this in spite of years of 
destruction. On average they each inflict some 7s. 6d. worth of damage 
to food stocks annually, spoiling and rendering unfit for human con- 
sumption many times more food than they eat. It has been reliably 
estimated that twenty-five brown rats with access to food supplies will 
eat and spoil daily more than is sufficient to sustain a working man. In 
addition they cost large sums for control measures and tie down many 
thousands of operators and officials in unproductive and what ought to 
be unnecessary work. 

The Infestation Division of the Ministry of Agriculture and. 
Fisheries, now an important branch of this Government Department, 
is the national nerve centre for rat control. Its officials guide, direct 
and train the men of the local authorities, on which the onus for most 
of the actual rodent destruction ultimately falls. Thus bureaucracy has 
annexed the prerogative of the old-time rat catcher, with his traps and 
his terriers. As a vocation, he has all but disappeared, and his work is 
now done far more thoroughly and on a much more widespread scale 
by a force of euphemisticaly named rodent operators. Official 
research into rat and mouse destruction is continually going on and 
technical and administrative assistance to the local authorities is given 
by the Ministry's experts. Premises such as food warehouses, flour 
mills and food-processing factories are periodically inspected by quali- 
fied officers and the necessary treatment is recommended in conjunc- 
tion with the local authorities. These now bave a statutory responsibi- 
lity for rodent destruction in their areas. In short, rat killing is now 
an official concern, and its operations aresorganised on comprehensive 
and scientific lines. 

All this is a good thing,.for rats affect every one of us, whether we 
are aware of their presence or not. At last the whole thing is being 
tackled realistically on a nation-wide scale. What then are the prob- 
lems ? The adoption of rat control by officialdom has resulted in the 
work being subject to its worst features, perhaps unavoidably. It may 
be necessary for rats to run to paper—and the range of forms and 
records now in use is startling—but within the broader scheme of 
improved technical methods the destruction of rats is still largely a 
local matter, one for the individual on the spot. There does tend to be 
a little too much armchair control of the man doing the job who knows 
just how to deal with his rats without a constant shower of official 
directives, but since the local authorities get an official grant they have 
to conform to the ways of Whitehall. The typical rodent operator is a 
trained technician nowadays, and the rodent control formen employed 
by local councils have an extremely wide knowledge of their quarry 
and possess an intuitive skill for coming down exactly on the vulnerable 
spots in the rat defence, which, incidentally, is largely underground in 
sewers and elsewhere. 

By far the greater problem is the public ignorance and apathy about 
the whole question of rat infestation. Not one person in a thousand 
seeing the regular inspection and baiting of town sewers through road- 
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way manholes even realises what is going on (paid for by the taxpayers 
and the ratepayers), yet the systematic killing of rats in sewers is a 
vital part of the fight against these vermin. The worst feature to be 
overcome is the attitude towards infestation displayed by a great 
majority of the population. The farmer accepts the rats in his barns, 
ricks and hedges as an inevitable accompaniment to hi$ work ; the 
manufacturer takes the rats in his factory or warehouse for granted, as 
indeed he does the bill for getting rid of them presented at intervals by 
his local authority ; the office manager ignores his all-too-plentiful 
rats and mice on the excuse that to admit their presence and ventilate 
the fact that destruction is in hand will frighten his staffs and may even 
.'cause his typists to leave ; the shopkeeper behaves much the same ; 
the householder dabbles with ineffectual trapping and poisoning and. 


reports his vermin only when they get out of hand (very often the ~ 


occupants of terraced street dwellings are unaware of the black rats 
which live in their lofts and run along the whole length of the road 
under the roofs), and the man in the street who,sees rats in the open 
or knows where they are numerous seldom thinks of notifying the fact 
to the local rat officer. 

Clearly a radical change in this attitude is needed, and official propa- 
ganda methods might usefully be stepped up. How many householders 
know: that they can apply to have their rats or mice destroyed free of 
charge, for instance ? Nor does the matter end with the total eradica- 
tion of the initial infestation. Cases have been known where as many 
as 10,000 rats have been killed by-systematic treatment of premises, 
and the rat population to have regained its former level in twelve 
months simply because of the subsequent neglect by the occupants. 
The actual widespread occurrence of rats in almost all types of 
buildings in town and country alike is surely sufficient réason for the 
overcoming of the very definite feeling of shame that the presence of 
pests rouses in most people, with the consequent hushing up and neglect 
which favours the increase of the rats. If it is not respectable to be 
troubled with rodents, it is far less respectableto do nothing about them. 
Through such an attitude the whole of official control for an area may 
be rendered incomplete, for rats are continually on the move, following 
food and water supplies. Sewer rats can live on liquid garbage alone, 
and the bombing of many cities has greatly aggravated their rat prob- 
lem, for rats thrive in derelict areas where drains are open to the sky. 

By the skilful planting of unbaited dry wheat or sausage rusk and the 
regular daily inspection of quantities eaten, a fairly accurate index to 
; the level of the rat population can be gained. Unpoisoned bait is always 
«used for several days before poisoning with zinc phosphide or arsenic, 
'for once the rats are taking food unconcernedly they continue to do so 
when poison is added; and thus a close estimate of the actual kill, or 
A take,” can be made. But baits and poison have to be continually 
changed to meet the rats’ cunning, and old colonies tollowed to their 
new haunts. Research is still in its infancy and the fact that the Govern- 
ment is aware of the need for improved overall control is evident from 
recent legislation. But the obstacles to really complete destruction of 
rats lie not so much in the technical sphere as in the lack of effective 
linking of administration, modern methods and an educated public 
opinion. DAVID GUNSTON. 
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SECRETS OF SILENT SOUND 


OUND is steadily becoming one of the most powerful forces in 
C science. Thirty years ago sound waves were something that 

fascinated researchers just as the telephone intrigued Alexander 
Graham Bell in the ’seventies, but to-day a new science is being evolved 
possessing infinite possibilities for the benefit of mankind. In a few 
years, industry, medicine and ordinary domestic life will reap the 
benefit of thousands of painstaking experiments being made in the 
world’s laboratories. Already, results almost beyond belief have been 
achieved. Artificially created sound waves have been used to boil 
water, heal a diseased appendix, turn fog into rain and make a room 
dust free in a few minutes. It is possible to pasteurise milk, age wine, 
and kill mosquito larve in seconds by tearing them to pieces with 
high-powered sound. A decade ago it was usual to subject machines 
to X-ray examination for the detection of flaws, but a detector now in 
use utilises sound to find a flaw in a ten-foot-thick metal casting in a 
second, where the X-ray once took hours. Industry thus inherits an 
efficient method for the checking of ships' propellérs, locomotive axles 
and jet turbine engines. 

Confronted even by this formidable list, the scientists will say: 
“ That is nothing. We hope one day to control insects and bacteria, 
bring about fundamehtal changes in grains, to produce new varieties 
and ensure speedier cultivation. More efficient pest control will be 
available for all nations if we are successful in our plans to bombard 
D.D.T. particles and break them up into sizes smaller and more lethal 
than before." Yet it is still an uncanny world, this one of sound. 
Even though they wear ear-plugs and use asbestos gloves to protect 
their hands, British laboratory workers find that high-frequency 
vibrations induce, for some unknown reason, a substantial degree 
of nausea and fatigue. But they are ever breaking through the barriers 
of mystery first explored by Professor Langevin, of France. ln 1917 
Professor Langevin, who had been assistant to the Curies, was experi- 
menting with high-frequency sound and had directed a narrow beam 
under water for signalling purposes. Finding that he could bounce 
these waves off hidden reefs and rocks, he had, by r925, produced 
for the French. Navy a sonic “eye” to be installed in submarines. 
Though a crude affair of two 2,000-Ib. megaphones attached to the bow, 
it was, in fact, the precursor of the modern Asdic. And from Asdic 
there were only a few scientific steps to the equivalent in the air—Radar. 

Sound, as Langevin noted, moves in waves that are caused by 
mechanical vibrations, and when the waves move fast enough they 
generate heat. Ultrasonics, then, are nothing more than mechanically 
created sound waves, inaudible sound that can burn like white-hot 
steel. -Tourists who have wandered too close to the bells of Notre- 
Dame have turned away with bleeding noses caused by the capillary- 
shattering vibrations. Maximum reception amongst humans is about 
16,000 vibrations a second, although young people can hear at 20,000 
vibrations a second. Thousands of sounds escape our ears every day, 
like an earthworm moving through the grass, a sound pitched far 
beyond human range. The robin, however, can capture the noise. 
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Yet sound generators now in use can produce vibrations of over twelve 
million a second. It is whentravelling at this speed that sound waves 
produce the latent power that is now being tapped for science. The main 
methods of producing ultrasonic waves use electrical energy as the basis 
for power. Favourite method employed here and in America is known 
as the piezo-electrical, whereby an electrical charge is developed on the 
surface of quartz crystal. The crystal expands and contracts hundreds 
of thousands of times a second, the electrical oscillations being trans- 
formed into mechanical ones and amplified for power use. 

Another method uses a wire circulating a metal rod and joined 
to an alternating current generator. As the current alternates, the bar 
varies in length by about ane-millionth of its length ; the expansion 
and contraction produce the.necessary vibrations through a metal 
diaphragm. Such minute movement is invisible to the eye, though the 
heat generated on the bar is sufficient to burn on touch, or bore a hole 
in glass or wood. Sound scientists can also produce artificial sound 
waves in laboratories by pushing compressed air through a generator 
equipped like a siren, with blades flashing like those in a turbine. 
The blades tear through the air stream, producing sound vibrations 
of 200,000 a second, more than twelve times human reception. The 
General Electric Company at Schenectady has recently developed a tiny 
whistle which can create sound powerful enough to burn paper and 
thin cotton. Already these whistles have been put into commercial 
use in America, They have been installed on the tops of public buildings 
where pigeons adopt roosting-places. The ultrasonic pierce emitted 
by the whistle is inaudible to passers-by, but is sufficient to repel 
the pigeons. A new autosonic garage opener has been manufactured 
and installed in cars. When the car enters a driveway the driver 
operates a device on the dashboard. The resulting ultrasonic whistle is 
picked up by the mechanism on the garage door, which then opens 
automatically. Developments like these have been accomplished in 
the past two decades, and scientists in private laboratories and in the 
British Department of Scientific and Industrial Research have been 
kept' busy investigating the varied and ever expanding uses for silent 
sound. Zealous inquiry has produced numerous ultrasonic devices 
with names like “ Audigage," “ Ultrasonorator " and “ Reflectoscope." 

In Britain and America everyday life is beginning to feel the 
influence of these new and exciting products of the new machine age. 
The use of ultrasonics in the pasteurisation of milk is already in 
operation in America, where dairymen predict an extended use of a 
sound-generator powered from the wheels of a lorry travelling from 
farm to depot. The bacteria count of sound-treated milk has been found 
to be as low as eight per cubic centimetre. (The count for heat pasteuri- 
sation is over 25,000.) Moreover, the time for sound is five seconds as 
compared with thirty-five minutes. A bottle of milk invariably shows 
the cream on the top, a result of the inability of cream and milk to 
mix easily. When the milk is bombarded with U.S.W. for a few seconds 
the larger globules of cream are broken up and suspended in the milk, 
giving a general uniformity of cream content. If milk and cream, why 
not other liquids? For ultrasonics there are no other barriers in that 
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direction. For the first time it is possible to mix mercury and water, oil 
and water, and have stable emulsions. The intensive sound waves break 
up the molecules in each instance and stabilise the mixture. Similarly, 
paper pulp can be mixed to produce fine-texture paper. In Germany, 
sound-wave bombardment of molten metals has produced more uniform 
mixtures, while from photographic laboratories are coming emulsions 
finer grained than any of their predecessors. Ultrasonics has produced 
perfect and even blending of paints, chemicals and even mayonnaise. 
Scientists here have also been studying the structure, the strains and 
Stresses of fibres by passing. high-speed waves through cloth. It was 
Sir Edward Appleton, the industrial scientist, who first suggested the 
possibility of high-frequency sound waves removing dirt from clothing. 
Such a theory is being studied in the Mullard Electronic Laboratories 
on the firm's home-produced piezo-electrical generators. It has been 
found that water-soaked clothes can be cleaned by a short U.S.W. 
bombardment.' In this case, there is still scope for investigation, the 
tried soap and water method still producing a whiter appearance. 

A frequency that would clean linen clothes might disintegrate silk or 
cotton articles. Wavelength bands for clothes cleaning may one day be 
the rule. Though ultrasonics has inspired wonderful achievements in 
the world of science, it also holds tragic news for Scotland. Research 
workers in the Mullard Laboratories have subjected raw whisky to 
U.S.W., and subsequent analysis has revealed that the whisky had 
aged several years in a few minutes. Whisky is mellowed by the 
collisions of certain molecules, but the terrific agitation produced by 
U.S.W. multiplies the collision rate and consequently reduces the 
mellowing period. Experiments are still proceeding to achieve even 
better results. Reports of experiments in Russia reveal a possible 
method of developing the world’s food production. There, two research 
workers, Istomina and Ostrovski, report having treated potato and 
pea seeds with sound waves of 400,000 a second, maintaining the 
bombardment from two to five minutes. Results showed a flowering 
of potatoes a week earlier, with a 50 per cent. increase in yield. Peas 
were just as successful, showing a trebled yield, earlier sprouting and 
twice as many pods. 

One of the star achievements of ultrasonics, if preliminary experi- 
ments are a criteria, may be the elimination of fog over airports. First 
tests show that one second of high-frequency sound waves clears 
miniature fogs, though the application to real ''pea-soupers" is 
naturally a more difficult proposition. The theory is that supersound 
will produce the coagulation of vapour particles which will then drop. 
Similarly, tiny soot particles in smoke become flakes and fall, to leave 
the air free and clean. Tests on a modified scale have met with some 
success, but a fuller application i$ hampered by the need of more 
powerful ultrasonic generators. 

And what of the medical field? In Europe, even before the war, 
Professors Pohlman and Richter were experimenting with sound in 
the treatment of such troubles as sciatica. Even in those early days the 
experiments showed an effect more beneficial than those up to then 
. achieved by other treatments. Hopes are also held of knifeless surgery 
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in the future, especially in the treatment ot brain tumours. Doctors 
Lynn and Putnam, of Columbia University, have found it possible to 
destroy selected parts of brain tissue by directing a beam of 800,000 
vibrations per second on to the tumour to destroy the malignant cells. 

One of the most recent medical techniques is the use of high-frequency 
sound for the breaking-up of gallstones. The experiments, made by 
doctors of the Beth Israel Hospital in New York, offer the possibility 
of treating the trouble eventually without surgery. At present the 
ultrasonic waves, directed on the gallstones through an abdominal 
incision, break them into small pieces suitable for natural elimination. 
The silent energy, lasting from five to fifty seconds, leaves the surround- 
ing tissue unaffected. Hopeful of the possibilities of ultrasonics in 
medicine, the Damon Runyon Memorial Fund has created a special 
research group to study the uses of sound in fighting cancer. Research 
into the potentialities of sound is as yet in its infancy. The field of 
exploration is immense, the researchers are many, but continuing 
progress should enable mankind to reap rich rewards from the silent, 

invisible world of sound. RICHARD SERVICE. 


FOREIGN AFFAIRS 


A MELLOWING PROCESS 


T is possible to measure the change that has taken place in some of 
I consequences of Russia's impact upon the West during, say, the 

past quarter of a century ; and the change is not wholly bad. There 
is, indeed, something cheerful in it; and in these days of almost 
unrelieved gloom it would be natural, even at the risk of exaggeration, 
to welcome whatever offers of good cheer in the offing. Manners and 
reactions after all do change, even though the times do not change. The 
years that pass have a mellowing effect upon man's attitude to the 
continuing deadlock of international relationships. 

It is therefore worth while to examine the effect of the pronounce- 
ment lately (February r6th) made by Mr. Stalin about world affairs 
and to contrast it with the effect of similar pronouncements coming 
from Moscow a quarter of a century ago. Mr. Stalin chose as the 
medium of his obiter dicta a series of answers he gave to questions 
(specified, of course, by himself) put to him by a correspondent of 
Pravda. So determined was he that his remarks should be widely 
propagated—and in this there is no change—that he had them broad- 
cast by the Moscow radio as well as printed by the Moscow newspaper. 
It is to be deduced that he wanted them to circulate not only within 
but also without the iron curtain. And they fell flat, at any rate outside 
the curtain. The squibs so often used for making our flesh creep have 
become damp. Our flesh did not creep. If any effect at all was produced 
in the West it was nothing more than a rather weary curiosity as to why 
particularly Mr. Stalin wanted to dish up the old lies at this time. 
Hardly any interest was taken in-the substance of what he said—it had 
indeed all been said before ad nauseam, and could have been accurately 
guessed by anyone in advance—but some slight speculation was aroused 
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about his motive for saying it again. The speculation in its turn fell flat, 
for the reason that men are now' bored by this unchanging stream of 
Moscow's abuse, whatever be its particular motive at a given moment. 
A spokesman of the State Department in Washington dutifully 
described it as “ an attempt to regain lost ground,” and the Washington 
Post brushed it aside as ‘‘ doubtlessly provoked by the growing strength 
of the free world." And so it passed into the limbo of the forgotten 
things. 

Me Stalin’s statement was made at great length. To quote from it 
would be to throw good time after bad; one sentence only need be 
rescued to symbolise the quality of the whole. '' Mr. Attlee,” said Mr. 
Stalin, “ needs a lie against the Soviet Union, and it is essential for him 
to depict the peaceful policy of the Soviet Union as an aggressive one 
and the aggressive policy of the British Government as a peaceful one, 
in order to mislead the British people and draw them by means of deceit 
into the new world war being organised by the ruling circles of the 
United States." So let it lie, in the two senses. It seems unnecessary 
even to mention an implied threat in Mr. Stalin’s remarks about 
Russia’s leaving the United Nations: a threat which might be con- 
strued as a promise of a better future for that body. 

By contrast there was a time when Moscow’s shafts did cause con- 
sternation in our midst ; and therein is to be measured the mellowness 
and mercy of advancing time. We are apt to forget the comic strain 
that eternally runs through the Russian character. Ever since the first 
Russian negotiators came to London more than a quarter of a century 
ago to end what Mr. Ramsay MacDonald called “ the pompous folly ” 
of our not being on speaking terms, the talk has babbled on without 
ceasing. Propaganda is the breath of Russian nostrils, especially when 
seasoned with irony. Mr. Krassin came to London as head of a trade 
delegation and signed an Anglo-Russian trade agreement (1921), in 
which was incorporated a clause—as full of naiveté from the British 
as of glee from the Russian point of view—forbidding hostile propaganda 
by either party against the other. Those who knew Mr. Krassin's 
character were not surprised when he rubbed his hands and prepared to - 
greet the signing of the obligation with a redoubled burst of propaganda 
against Britain. In condonation of his behaviour it must be conceded 
that the temptation, having regard to the said character, was irresistible. 
Allowance must be made for human frailty and tor the normal irrespon- 
sibility of Russian exuberance. When, two years later, Mr. Rakovski 
was given the fiat of the British Government to come to London as 
Russia's diplomatic representative, those who knew him knew exactly 
what was coming. Even before he reached London, on the very eve of 
his departure for London, this persona grata publicly indulged in some 
rather extravagantly unfriendly sentiments about Britain. The tradi- 
tions of the diplomatic service were innocent of such oddities of 
behaviour, and the British Government, bewildered and not yet 
acclimatised to what was involved in the prospect of diplomatic rela- 
tions with a Bolshevic Power, when that Power happened to be Russia, 
angrily telegraphed to Mr. William Peters, the British representative in 
Moscow, instructing him to demand an explanation from the Soviet 
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Foreign Office, and pending the receipt of such an explanation to 
withdraw the consent of the British Government to Mr. Rakovski's 
coming to London as a diplomatic representative. 

This was the Rakovski who in 1924, having duly taken up his position 
in London, held up an Anglo-Russian conference in the London Foreign 
Office by failing to appear at the opening ceremony, though he was the 
head of the Russian delegation. It was discovered later in the day that 
he had forgotten about the conference and had taken a day off, which 
he spent in riotous enjoyment on the swings and roundabouts of the 
amusement park of the Wembley Exhibition. There was a propagandist 
element even in that extravagance. 

: What in particular Mr. Rakovski had said on the eve of coming to 
London as a diplomatic representative whose theoretic and primary 
duty it would be to improve Russo-British relations was that the British 
Empire was on the brink of collapse, that he looked forward to the part 
he might play in pushing that Empire over the brink, and in starting 
the Bolshevic revolution in England. He was so pleased with his 
remarks that he had them printed as a pamphlet (much as Mr. Stalin 
in 1951 combines the broadcast with the printed word) and sent copies 
of it to England in advance of his own arrival. 

The detailed history of Anglo-Russian official relations during the 
past generation, if simply recorded without comment or elaboration, 
would make a volume, or a series of volumes, of first-rate light reading, 
which might go some way towards relieving the present gloom. The 
Zinoviey letter (which Mr. Punch suggested was a case of Mr. Zinoviev's 
having forged his own signature) was pure farce, though it had an effect 
on the British general election of 1924. The official correspondence . 
makes better reading., “ Sir" (wrote Mr.—the later Sir Austen— 
Chamberlain to Mr. Rakovski on November 2zst, 1924), “ His Majesty's 
Government have had under review the treaties negotiated by their 
predecessors " (the Socialist Government of Mr. Ramsay MacDonald) 
“with the Government of the U.S.S.R. and signed on August 8th last. 
I have the honour to inform you that after due deliberation His 
Majesty’s Government find themselves unable to recommend the 
treaties in question to the consideration of Parliament, or to submit 
them to the King for His Majesty's ratification." Nothing more. The 
brevity of the thing, and its lack of argument, took the wind out of 
Moscow’s sails, because there was no loophole for counter-argument. 
Propaganda was momentarily stilled ; an achievement and a technique 
which might be profitably studied by our present governors, whose 
long-winded and humourless notes are just what Moscow craves. 

The technique of snappy disdain was, however, gradually abandoned 
a quarter of a century ago, as nerves became worn in the West. The 
same (Sir Austen) Chamberlain sent a note to Moscow on February 23rd, 
1927, which revived the languishing hopes of the Kremlin. The 
Bolshevic strategists got up like lions refreshed and appealed to the 
workers of the world to sharpen their swords in readiness for what they 
called the world proletariat war against British capitalism. Mr. 
Litvinov sent a remarkably prompt and remarkably long answer to 
Sir Austen. The point then at issue was nothing other than the verbal 
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works of one Mr, Bukharin, who was honoured by: being quoted at 
length in a British State Paper. Of all the comic speeches that had been 
made by Bolshevic leaders since 1917, those of Mr. Bukharin were 
without rival the most comic. One of his gems was solemnly quoted in 
Sir Austen's note to Moscow, to the author's greater glory in his own' 
country. It was taken from a speech made by Mr. Bukharin at a con- 
ference of the Russian Communist Party and before the “ Executive 
Committee of the Communist International" Said Mr. Bukharin: 
“ Mighty masses are marching under the Soviet star under the banner 
of Communism. Comrades! Our proletariat is ready to do everything 
to strengthen the forces of world revolution and to facilitate the process 
thereof. Has not our party proved that it'will do everything necessary 
to defend: the cause of world revolution? During the great English 
strike " (this was a reference to the so-called general strike of May 
1926), “ during the great China revolution, our party—we can and dare 
assert this—has shown itself in the forefront." 

In those days, it should be remembered, it was Moscow's anxiety to 
claim the credit for all the mischief that was afoot. Nowadays the 
anxiety rather is to lie low, because her reputation is' well enough 
established in that sense, and to use the unofficial strike leaders and the 
Deans of Canterbury as stalking horses. Hence it is that, whereas to-day 
Mr. Stalin rarely breaks his’ silence, such men as Mr. Bukharin a 
quarter of a century ago rarely broke their chatter. To-day a slightly 
different technique is being used. They are trying to undermine the 
Western countries by cultivating the fear of Russian military resources 
to the end that Western assets in money and in kind shall be scattered 
to the four winds. There is, of course, a certain cleverness in the device, 
as in all Russian devices, because it does happen to be the case that 
Russia is armed to the teeth, just as a quarter of a century ago it 
happened to be the case that Russia did organise the British general 
strike ; but then, as now, the materialist intellectuals, relying on their 
brains, and not having enough sense to recognise the limitations of 
human brains, made the most spectacular blunders. 

In 1926, for instance, Russia's declared object was to destroy British 
capitalism. Her leaders forgot that the bill for strike pay that would 
face the trade unions on the first Friday of the strike would be so 
colossal that the trade unions would have to resort to British capitalism 
in order to meet it. In other words, they would have to realise the 
securities in which their reserves were constituted. The notion of 
destroying British capitalism and of being dependent upon British 
capitalism for what Mr. Bukharin called “the process thereof " left 
something to be desired, when looked at from the point of view of 
common sense ; if the Communists ever had any common sense. And 
when the strike was launched in all its crazy exuberance the Stock 
Exchange closed down for the duration, partly because the’ strike 
eliminated the necessary transport for men to get to the City, partly 
because (it is fair to surmise) the Stock Exchange Committee knew 
perfectly well that without the Stock Exchange this Communist aggres- 
sion could not be financed. Moreover, the financial experts of the trade 
unions knew, or ought to have known, that they could not borrow from 
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the banks without tangible evidence (denied, as aforesaid, by the Stock 
Exchange) of ability to repay, and knew, or ought to have guessed, 
that in any case the banks were not likely to help finance a revolutionary 
movement directed against themselves as one of the pillars of the 
capitalist system. And, indeed, what are the banks' own assets except 
Stock Exchange securities ? So the great attempt—"' the great English 
strike," as Mr. Bukharin magniloquently called it—to combine the 
objective of destroying British capitalism with a uecessary reliance 
upon British capitalism as the means to that end, staged instead a great 
fiasco. 

It is a mistake to assume that these Bolshevics are more clever than 
in fact they are. Yet oddly enough a quarter of a century ago their 
windy blasts caused havoc where it was least to be expected. Sir Austen 
Chamberlain succumbed in the end to writing his worried notes to 
Moscow and his gloomy Foreign Office papers in London ; Mr. Buk- 
harin's wretched drivel “ drew " Lord Birkenhead, who thus forgot 
that he had first-class brains ; and made Winston wince. To-day, by 

` contrast, the continued assaults upon the West by means of wordy 
propaganda cause no ripple even of interest. They have lost their 
cunning. They make the hardened people laugh ; not, however, the 
laugh of merriment, but of bitter derision. Stalin, the oracle-in-chief, 
makes ‘a laboured effort, as he did on February r6th last, to fan the 
embers of a dying fire. The fire does not respond. 

It is something worth recording that after flourishing for a whole 
generation this weapon of Russian propaganda has lost its power. 
Even the gratuitously offered platforms at Lake Success and Flushing 
Meadow do no good, they rather do harm, to Russia's cause. Gone are 
the days when Lord Curzon, in the spring, for instance, of 1923, engaged 
in an exchange of notes with Mr. Chicherin on the subject of Russian 
propaganda, or when at the end of the following year Sir Austen 
Chamberlain’s first communication to Moscow (November 21st, 1924) 
was concerned exclusively to protest against that propaganda, and 
ended with the lame warning that “‘ The Soviet Government would do 
well to weigh carefully the consequences of ignoring this pronounce- 
ment." The epitaph upon that warning was the simple fact that those 
consequences, if any, were duly and fully ignored. The technique of 
“ protesting " to Moscow about this, that or the other act of scurrility 
or dishonesty on Moscow's part was prosecuted for a surprisingly long 
time. It has been prolonged to our own day, though it is now dying 
its natural death. ' 

It is a tribute to the essential honesty and simplicity of the Western 
mind that it has taken so long for the truth to dawn : the truth, namely, 
that these men of the Kremlin are evil men, not concerned with 
honesty or any good thing, but bent exclusively upon the destruction of 
good things ; of all those good things, for instance, that are synonymous 
with our Christian civilisation. There is something pathetic in the 
spectacle of such good men as Lord Curzon or Sir Austen Chamberlain 
lecturing Russia upon the elements of moral behaviour, with as much 
, hope of making an impression as Canute had upon the tide. They did 
not believe, as we to-day have from a long experience been forced to 
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believe, that these men of the Kremlin are the embodiment of a satanic 
design upon the elementary rights and dignity of the human race. We 
almost weep as we recall the naiveté of Sir Austen Chamberlain's per- 
sistent attempts to deflect the Kremlin from the course which obviously 
they could not abandon without abandoning the objects for which they 
lived and worked. “ His Majesty's Government," wrote Sir Austen 
on February 23rd, 1927,." trust that this protest and warning will be 
received by the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics with the attention 
they require, and that no further cause of complaint may be given." 
He was constantly writing in so weak, so jaded and so misdirected a 
spirit, much as a harassed schoolmaster might admonish that next-to- 
the-lowest form of animal life, a pack of small boys who have got out 
of control. ' 

While, however, we may congratulate ourselves on the achievement, 
due to the inexorable march of time, whereby there is no longer any 
temptation to read moral lectures to Moscow—a temptation which the 
present-day British Government is beginning to resist—and whereby 
Russian propaganda. has barked itself hoarse, yet the substance as 
opposed to the verbosity of this evil thing remains. We may gratefully' 
accept the passing refreshment of Stalin's loss of propagandist effective- 
ness. There remains the bite, as distinct from the bark. When we stop 
wasting time by protesting to the Kremlin about its chicaneries and 
dishonesties we shall still have to deal with the onslaught of the atheist 
hordes in their subterranean and indirect corrosion of the Christian 
world, whether launched in active destructiveness by deluded puppets, 
as in Korea, or in the more subtle destructiveness of dupes in British 
factories and deaneries. The fight has still to be fought, though the 
initiative is passing to the West; as no doubt Mr. Gromyko knew on 
March 5th last, when he met the Western delegates for preliminary 
Paris talks on another proposed conference. + 


An ADVANCE IN COMMON SENSE 


Another change in the general trend is to be welcomed. Not only has 
the logic of Russia's impact on the West been made clearer, the impact 
of an opposite factor is at last beginning to make itself felt. Diplomatic 
relations between the Western Powers and Spain have been re-estab- 
lished, and steps are being taken to re-establish Italy in the family of 
Western civilisation. Perhaps the greatest muddle of the past five years 
has been the dogged persistence of the war-time delusion that Russia 
was an ally in whatever cause the Western Powers imagined they 
upheld, and the contrastingly persistent refusal of those Powers to 
recognise two such countries as Spain and Italy as the natural friends 
and allies they are. Russia and her conquered satellites could hold up, 
and were, so to speak, invited to hold up, the work of tne United 
Nations, while Spain and Italy were kept at bay. There are few fields 
of human activity so perverse as that of international affairs, perhaps 
because the field is so big that mixed motives and haphazard muddle 
become inevitable. The complex about “ dictatorship " was a perhaps 
automatic result of the Hitler nightmare; Mussolini was allied to 
Hitler ; Franco refused to fight against Hitler. Therefore—so ran the 
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crude and perverted tradition—Russia is a friend, Spain and Italy are 
enemies. Moreover, Spain and Italy were, Spain still is, ruled by a 
“ dictator." The idea of Stalin being a “ dictator " was soft-pedalled 
in the tradition, because Stalin helped to kill Germans. 

By contrast the essential situation, obscured though it was in the 
blackout of common sense which is the normal concomitant of war, was 
that Russia operated as the open enemy, Spain and Italy as the open 
friend, of the Christian West. It was the United Nations itself, by the 
famous resolution of December 12th, 1946, that ostracised Spain ; and 
it took the prompting of clear logic nearly four years—the deed was not 
accomplished till October 31st, 1950—to convince the Western Powers 
that they were behaving foolishly. Now, however, the deed is done ; 
ambassadors have been exchanged between Madrid and the Western 
capitals and talks have been started between Italy on the one part and 
France and Britain on the other for the resumption of a normal sensible 
relationship. Signor de Gasperi, Prime Minister, and Count Sforza, 
Foreign Minister, of Italy have been invited to London to discuss the 
remarkable project of a mutual recognition of common purposes ; 
though the fact itself has stuck out a mile for many years. 

Let it not be forgotten by those who are worried about ostensible 
dictatorship—a worry none the less that seems to be stilled when the 
dictator sits in the Kremlin—that Mussolini’s Fascismo a generation 
ago was brought into being specifically as a means of countering a 
Communist menace ; that Italy was in fact one of the first European 
countries, including, for instance, Finland and Hungary, to beat off 
that menace ; and that Spain half a generation later set up her dictator- 
ship in precisely the same cause and did in fact, by the civil war that 
immediately preceded the second world war, suppress an open Com- 
munist revolution within her borders. By an irony of fate and a muddle 
of circumstance both Spain and Italy have fallen under a.cloud in 
Western eyes as the almost exclusive result of their attitude to Hitler. 
Yet Hitlers own “ National" Socialism, be it remembered, was in 
great part motived by the spirit of self-defence against the Communist 
menace, and his conflict with Stalin was one of the logical incidents in 
' the turbid course of an historic half-century. Sooner or later the dawn 
follows the night. This particular night has been long drawn out. The 
normal effect of dawn is to illumine things that were not seen in the 
darkness. 

One of the things thus revealed is the fact that the Western Powers 
helped to build up the strength of Stalin’s Russia by means of supplies 
taken to Russia at heroic risks during the second world war ; that those 
Powers went on to build up the strength of Tito’s Jugoslavia by the 
like sending of supplies—despite the fact that Tito and Stalin, quarrel 
as they may, are on the same side in the essential conflict now joined 
between atheist tyranny and Christian freedom—and that Spain and 
Italy, friends and allies in that conflict, were persistently spurned. 
Even China, an ally of Russia, was incontinently accepted as a normal 
friendly Power by the conventional standard of diplomatic recognition, 
the while two such anti-Communist Christian governments as those of 
Italy end Spain were still despised. We may therefore be thankful that 
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common sense has begun to reassert its sway. The Christian West is 
closing its ranks. There is now a British ambassador in Madrid and a 
Spanish ambassador in London. There is a rvapprochemeni between 
France and Italy. There are talks between Britain and Italy. 

By contrast there seems little doubt that the tide has set in against 
the Communists. Within the iron curtain the need for repression 
grows with time. The arrest of Dr. Clementis, former Communist 
Foreign Minister in Prague, by his former colleagues, is a symbol, a 
symbol that often recurs, of the essential weakness of a system which 
depends upon terror as a binding force. The real danger to Western 
strategy comes from a temptation to over-rate the resources and the 
cleverness of the Communist racket. Even Hitler's racket, though it 
rested upon a foundation of homogeneous German support, was essen- 
tially unsound, as was shown when Hitler's own entourage tried to 
assassinate him. Stalin's racket, depending upon the loyalty (which is 
non-existent) of alien puppets and fifth columnists, invites all the snags 
of which human nature is capable. It came as no surprise when an 
enterprising American, Mr. Homer Byington, who is the United States 
Government's chief expert on Western European affairs, broadcast 
(March 4th last) his calculation that since 1946 the membership of the 
Communist Party in Western European countries has dropped by over 
a million, which is one-third of its former strength. It is a violation of 
common sense to imagine that a tyranny which relies upon the suppres- 
sion of human dignity and courage for the continuance of its hold upon 
men can continue to flourish. No political system ever did or ever will 
survive the disillusion of the subjects who have been victimised by it, 
because there is something unconquerable in the spirit of man. That 
spirit is the creation of an omnipotent God. When hare-brained atheists 
stage an aggression upon the creation of omnipotence, and, incidentally, 
are themselves at the mercy of that same creation and that same 
omnipotence, it is not to be wondered at that all they contrive is their 
own ultimate confusion. 

March xxth, 1951. f GEORGE GLASGOW. 


LÍTERARY SUPPLEMENT 
V/. A PHILOSOPHER'S NOTEBOOK* 


Benedetto Croce, one of the most important philosophers of our time, is 
less well known in this country than he deserves. One reason is the fact that 
most of the translations have been sadly inadequate and have often turned 
a difficult writer into an incomprehensible one. , Political and philosophical 
translations from the Italian present many difficulties as many Italian words 
have got no exact English equivalent. How is one, for example, to render into 
English the subtle distinction between “ il liberalismo " and “il liberismo ” ? 
The editor of the present selection of essays has been fortunate in having found 
as a translator Mr. E. F. Carritt, himself a distinguished philosopher, who 
has produced an eminently readable translation which should help to. 
familiarise the British public with Croce’s thought.. Even so, the book 
demands concentrated effort from the reader. The essays dre of varying 
length and perhaps inevitably of varying importance and they are divided 
into five groups’; on philosophy, on politics, on ethics and esthetics, on 
` history, and finish up.with what one might call a few pages from the philo- 

sopher’s scrapbook. Of these the general reader will most probably find 

the political essays most interesting and profitable. In the first essay Croce 
- states his philosophical position and pays homage to Hegel, whom he con- 
siders as his greatest master, and then proceeds to indicate the differences 
between his own philosophical system and that of “ the last great speculative 
genius who has appeared in the history of philosophy.” It is interesting that 
it is particularly in his conception of history that he parts company with 
Hegel. This criticism of Hegel’s “‘ Geschichtsphilosophie " is further elabor- 
ated in the remarkable essay entitled “In Praise of Individuality,” where 
he shows very convincingly how Hegel, who had started well enough as an 
ardent and trenchant critic of the arid rationalism of the eighteenth century, 
developed a new mythology in which history itsélf disappears and is, as it 
were, falsified into one gigantic exercise in the none too gentle art of special 
pleading. Hegel thus becomes the main instigator of a new and dangerous 
attitude to life which Croce calls romanticism and the consequences of which 
can be seen even in our own days. Croce identifies this romanticism with 
its supreme disregard for reason both with Fascism and Communism, two 
political systems which very largely derive from Hegel. 

Croce’s criticism of Marxism, with its glorification of the masses as a kind 
of modern myth in keeping with the industrial age, provides perhaps the 
most penetrating analysis of this political philosophy which, in spite of 
its nonsensicality, is most probably the most important driving force 
of our age. Like Lord Russell, Croce exposes the myth of the masses as what 
it is: an intellectual fraud or at best a romantic self-deception which has no 
basis in the facts of history, provided of course that history itself “is not 
merely an enormous myth as it is when tackled by an orthodox Marxist. 
Croce has no difficulty in demolishing the intellectual pretensions of the 
Neo-romantic school, but it can be doubted whether he is equally successful 
in his positive task of establishing freedom on a philosophically secure basis. 
He finds Burnham plausible when the latter, having despaired of the stupidity 
of the masses who want myths but not the truth, places his hope in a class 
of intellectually honest and high-minded leaders. He seems in consequence 
to accept a kind of aristocratic humanism without telling us how this “ élite ” 
could be established. He relies on his conviction that history is ultimately 
controlled by what he calls moral forces which indeed he identifies with it. 

+ My Philosophy. By Benedetto Croce. Essays selected by R. Klibansky. 
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Liberty being “ of the essence of man " cannot be taken away from him nor 
can it be given to him, as it is simply man in action. He sees of course that 
this "spiritualisation " of liberty might easily lead to obscurantism and 
tyranny, as one could well conceive of a tyrant who argues that since man's 
liberty cannot be taken away he would be justified in oppressing him. In 
other words, man is told that tyranny cannot touch him as it cannot touch 
his spiritual self, which is probably true but is all the same cold comfort in 
an age when oppression closes in on us from all sides. Hence Croce's insistence 
on the interplay of moral forces, presumably interpreted and guaranteed by 
Burnham's intellectual élite, and his tendency to dismiss all schemes of 
social organisation both of the laisser faire and the Communist type as 
examples of materialist tinkering, while in his words these problems of social 
regulation can only be successfully solved on the moral plane. We would 
agree with this while still regretting that he has not revealed to us who would 
be the “ man of action, the truly practical man, who is at once bold and 
cautious, conservative and revolutionary," and how he is to set about his 
business in order to achieve this remarkable synthesis. This book is a very 
important contribution to modern political thought, even though it provides 
more ammunition for the destruction of dangerous strongholds of tyranny 
than material for the construction of the temple of liberty. 

Dr. REINHOLD ARIS. - 


THE ENGLAND OF ELIZABETH* 


How true it is, as Mr. Rowse points out, that we still live in Elizabethan 
England! The child picking daisies in the sümmer fields lisps the same 
tongue that Philip Sidney and his brothers, in their Kentish home, used 
four hundred years ago ; the labourer passing the time of day in the lane 
repeats the same greeting as his Tudor ancestors. ‘‘ The Age is all about us,” 
says Mr. Rowse, “ as Elgar said of music ; it's in the air all around, we have 
only to reach out and catch it.” In the veins of our young adventurers—the 
jet-propelled enthusiasts—courses the same blood that fired the Elizabethans 
to seek new passages through which our ships might pass to gain some of the 
riches of the world. There is the same enterprise, the same joy o: initiative, 
the same creative instinct. The core of England is unchanged. It is from 
this viewpoint that we approach Mr. Rowse’s wide and conscientious 
survey of the structure of society in the England under the great monarch 
Elizabeth. His object has been to find out what characterises the period 
in the law; the social classes; the land; the Church; in education ; 
religion and government, and then to investigate the causes which gave 
this Age its tremendous energy. 

The more spacious days of that period, says Mr. Rowse, inspired the 
imagination of Spenser, Drayton, Shakespeare and young Milton. Has 
he not forgotten Sidney, whose works were an inspiration to the poets who 
followed ? This England, so rich in poetry, was not, we learn, cll pastoral. 
Much of the wealth was due to industrial development. Coal; salt ; soap ; 
steel works manned by German workmen ; Cornish tin; the famous cloth 
industry, and glass works, with Huguenot refugee labour; all these were 
flourishing, together with the famous wool trade from the huge flocks of 
sheep that grazed on the Downs and in. the English fields. Such an export 
trade as ensued demanded an increase of tonnage in our merchant navy. 
Farming, too, was equally prosperous. The shires yielded heavy corn crops, 
Middlesex being one of the most prolific of the counties. From Heston, now 
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^ 
an airport, came the best quality corn, and from there Queen Elizabeth 
had most of her provisions of wheat ; “ for manchet for her Highness’ own 
diet." Sheep, pigs, cheeses were the yield of the eastern counties. Timber 
alone was diminishing, owing to the demand for shipbuilding and other 
industries. 

In defining the government of the realm in Elizabeth's reign, with its 
safeguarding of the liberties, and the power to develop its potentialities 
voluntarily and co-operatively, do we not see the seeds of the present great 
and amazing British Commonwealth of Nations? With regard to the 
involved and controversial subject of the Church, Mr. Rowse asks, almost 
in despair, how can he do justice to it in the space of a chapter? The Eliza- 
bethan Church, he maintains, has had but scant justice done to it. “ It 
chose the middle of the road, it stood for comprehensiveness, within its 
external framework, for greater tolerance and forbearance ; it was far less 
persecuting than Rome was or the Puritans revealed themselves to be when 
they had the chance; it was gentler and kindlier, like the English people 
themselves." The sermons which it gave the people were hungrily devoured 
by the mentally starved., On the other hand, the losses to medieval art by 
the destruction of frescoes, pictures, statues, jewels were irreplaceable. 
Comparing the Church then and to-day, Mr. Rowse speaks plainly. After 
quoting some of the most beautiful and familiar phrases in the Prayer Book, 


` he utters this requiem. “ Those things have for us to-day the pathos not 


only of the unbelieved but of the almost, forgotten.” There is indeed much 
bitter truth in the comment. But do we agree that religion for Shakespeare 
“had little or no appeal for him, in that like the sceptical Montaigne ” ? 
Proofs of his religious principles and use and knowledge of the Bible fill a 
volume. His “ O Lord, that lends me life; Lend me a heart replete with 
thankfulness ” goes deeper than moral philosophy. We need but to read 
Richard II and Henry V. In this vast survey we feel that Mr. Rowse has 
his finger on the pulse of the Elizabethan Age, a steady, strong, controlled 
pulse, whilst close by were neighbours running dangerous temperatures. 
Indeed it is a great achievement to have brought us so close to the society 
of Elizabethan England, and with keen interest we look forward to the second 
volume in which, Mr. Rowse tells us, he hopes to deal with what the Age 
achieved. THEODORA ROSCOE. 


' BISMARCK* 


Bismarck was fortunate in his earlier English biographers—Lowe, Headlam, 
Grant Robertson—and although the English contribution has been meagre 
since 1920 it has followed the predominantly favourable interpretation of 
German and German-American writers. Something approaching a Bismarck 
legend grew up between the wars; for while patriotic Germans of both the 
Weimar and Nazi eras looked back with pride to the last great hero in the Ger- 
man success story, liberal-pacifist historians saw him in his last twenty years 
of office as the ‘f architect of European peace.” In the meantime documents 
and monographs about the giant’s multifarious activities poured forth in 
great profusion, and their individual evidence was often hard to reconcile 
with the broader simplicities of the established canon. Dr. Eyck’s great 
three-volume life, published in Switzerland during the second world war, 
was remarkable therefore not only for its mastery of vast material but also 
for its critical and consistent view of Bismarck’s caréer as a whole. 

The present work is the fourth considerable biography of Bismarck in 
English, following Grant Robertson after an interval of over thirty years. 
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It is à new work, for although it is obviously based on the exhaustive 
material of the German biography it is much shorter, and has been planned 
accordingly ; and it is written in English for English readers. As a lucid 
and up-to-date summary of Bismarck's whole career in domestic and foreign 
politics it is invaluable, and a very readable piece of narrative writing ; 
for those who seek a clue to the contradictory manifestations of individual 
genius,it offers a stimulating and acute interpretation, which will doubtless 
find both supporters and critics.- 

In brief, Dr. Eyck finds it easier to accept Bismarck's ends than the 
means employed to secure them. “ The critics of his methods and of his 
personality never can, nor will, doubt his singular greatness and his everlast- 
ing glory." The glory consists in “ the fulfilment of the dream of the German : 
nations, their unification in a powerful and glorious Empire." He seems 
to feel that the war with Austria was inevitable, but questions the need 
for war with France. Unification could have been achieved peacefully by 
concessions to Bavaria and Württemberg, who did not want a State in 
which Prussian militarism was the predominant force and in which the 
Prussian Crown had an overwhelming ascendancy. These were, however, 
precisely Bismarck's aims; war was forced on the French, and in the 
course of the tremendous victories the mass of the German people surrendered 
emotionally to the new order. “ The Prussian Junkers, who only a few years 
previously had condemned the idea of nationality, the robbery of crowns, 
and the filth of the German Republic, became the ruling class in the new 
Reich and posed as its foremost champions." One of the merits of the book 
is that it does not treat the last twenty years of Bismarck’s rule as a mere 
appendix to the spectacular first decade, and the question that Dr. Eyck 
is asking throughout is whether Bismarck’s ruthlessness and political 
virtuosity did not create for Germany more danger than it avoided, and 

‘whether his eminent gifts were applied to the service of true ideals... 
whether he belongs to the forces of Good or of Evil.” 

Even if we put moral standards aside it seems difficult to question the 
essential justice of this criticism. The man of blood and iron wanted, after 
all, to be a man of blood and iron; this was a case of genius forced along 
certain paths of action by well-marked limitations of character and personal- 
ity. The vindictive struggle with Arnim and other possible rivals; the 
refusal to use his vast influence to broaden the basis of government (here 
the fiasco of the Bennigsen negotiations in 1878 is the real turning-point) ; 
above all a peace policy which seemed to keep Europe ever on the verge 
of war; these were manifestations of a fiercely combative temperament 
Which could understand foreign and domestic politics only in terms of 
struggle and-manceuvre, a pessimistic outlook which fostered in the German 
people dangerous moods of self-pity, isolationism and assertiveness. So 
Dr. Eyck demolishes the Bismarck legend ; but a memorable picture of a 
great man—masterly, vindictive, endlessly resourceful—remains. 

W. N. MEDLICOTT. 


ITALY AND ENGLAND* 


At first the title of this book makes one think of a pleasant excursion 
among English writers, such as many amateurs have already attempted, 
but the reader will soon perceive that it is a very different kind of work. 
Professor Viglione, author of Ugo Foscolo in Inghilterra and other books, 
has tried to re-live the various stages of Latin civilisation, the Middle Ages, 


* L'Italia nel pensiero degls scrittori inglesi. By F. Viglione. Milano. Fratelli Bocca 
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and lastly those of Italian civilisation, and to see what influences these 
different stages had on the psychology, morals and literature of the English 
people throughout the centuries. Fifty 'years of philological and literary 
study, not only in the literatures of Italy and England but also in Germanic 
and Romance philology, have prepared him for his task. 

Roman Britain is studied with great accuracy : all information is taken 
directly from the texts and is therefore lively and fresh. The conclusions are 
given without any pseudo-patriotic concern; Britain conquered, lost, 
conquered once more, Was never an easy prey because it was always more or 
less openly rebellious. '' It seems to me that the influence of Roman civilisa- 
tion was always limited to externals, with different degrees bétween the 
Bretons and the Gaels. This resistance to Roman civilisation is due to the 
innate sense of liberty of the Celts." "Having set thé problem in these terms 
one can see what the development and conclusion will be. The Celts for a 
short time will ally themselves to the Romans on the arrival of the Anglo- 
Saxon invaders; but when the invaders will have mixed with the native. 
populations all the old hatred for Rome will revive to become in later years 
an anti-Italian feeling which still subsists and is at the root even of modern 
English psychology. Of course this is said in general, for in every century 
England has seen politicians, poets and mén.of letters with pro-Latin feelings. 
Yet even in those subconsciously there sleéps the old resentment which shows 
itself sometimes in the study of some of the-almost morbid aspects of the 
Latin-Italian civilisation (see some aspects of the Renaissance), or in the 
presentation of some dark, gloomy characters (see some English novels of 
the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries). But Professor Viglioneis book 
cannot be summarised. He knows and loves Anglo-Saxon civilisation. 
Above all he loves Italy ; and he cannot but regret that two peoples whom . 
he wishes could have sympathised “ab antiquo " should, even in their 
moments of cordial agreement, still retain certain mental restrictions and 
echoes of atavistic resentment, Enzo y. MARMORALE. 

* * * * 

Revolution "in. Eastern Europe by Doreen Wariner (Turnstile Press, 
12s. 6d.), claims to be the “ first fully. informed analysis ” of the social and 
political revolution in Eastern Europe, and as such challenges comparison 
with the study edited by Professor Betts. It is unfortunate that Miss 
Warriner's interpretation can only be accepted with the greatest reserve, for 
- she has had unique opportunities for writing a factual and objective survey. 
An enthusiast for Communist planning, she has every right to try and convince 
us-of what has been accomplished and what remains to be done. But what 
makes it difficult for serious students to follow her as a reliable guide is the 
specious way she states her problems, her animus against the “ West," 
especially the United States, and. her uncritical attitude towards Soviet 
Russia. One illustration of each must suffice, though they could be multiplied. 
The East European problem is stated, economically, solely in terms of raising 
the standard of living, with the Communist Party as the good fairy. The aim 
of Soviet Russia is, according to this thesis, “ to secure a firm basis for the 
new régimes in the quickest possible rise of living standards through indus- 
trialisation.” The possibility of any other motive is quite remote from the 
author's mind. The invitation to the Paris conference to discuss Marshall 
aid, on the other hand, was purely delusive. “ Of course, this invitation 
cannot have been genuinely intended.... American resentment at the 
. rejection of the invitation is clear enough proof that the real motive was to 
use tlie offer of dollar aid to exercise political pressure. ..." The course of 
events since these judgments were so sweepingly pronounced is a sufficient 
commentary on this “ fully informed analysis." Dr. WINIFRED TArrs. 
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THE INTERNATIONAL OUTLOOK 


E are naturally interested to know what is likely to be the 

W outcome of the discussions in Paris on the programme for the 

Conference of Foreign Ministers in which Russia is to par- 
ticipate. Everything, of course, depends on whether Mr. Gromyko 
receives from the Kremlin instructions sufficiently wide to enable the 
Western delegates to agree on an agenda. The latter are rightly 
insisting that the causes of the world unrest are not confined to the 
question of German rearmament. It remains to be seen, however, 
whether the Kremlin is prepared to take this broader view, and to 
discuss on a wide basis the conditions which have led to widespread 
fear and determination to rearm in the West. At the moment of writing 
it is impossible to say whether as yet Russia genuinely wants a con- 
ference, or is only using the present discussions as a means to discredit 
the Western Allies in the eyes of their own people, and so, as they think, 
strengthen their prestige at home. It would be unwise to be very 
optimistic. Some Western politicians, including Mr. Churchill, have in 
the past been rather too inclined to think that top-level talks with 
people like Stalin can do what diplomats cannot do. There is no more 
fatal mistake to make than to assume that personalities can play any 
decisive rôle in determining Russian foreign policy. That policy is 
dictated solely by the theses laid down by Communist Party conferences 
in the past, and attempts have been made from time to time to carry 

‘them out in practice whenever international conditions are thought to 
be suitable. These theses postulate the inevitable decline of the non- 
Communist world order, and a gradual spread of Communism through- 
out the world, which it is the duty of the faithful to assist by all means 
in their power, moral or immoral. Unless this is firmly understood, we 
shall completely misunderstand Russian foreign policy. At the same 
time we are entitled to assume on the basis of past experience and 
history that Russian Communists are capable of tactical withdrawals 
from their more uncompromising positions when they find that the : 
non-Communist world is not for the moment showing signs of the 
disruption that is hoped for. 

At the moment, therefore, it is a question of whether the Western 
world shows, in Russian eyes, signs of stabilising its economy and 
overcoming its post-war economic difficulties. If this is so, then one 
may look for a temporary mellowing of Russian foreign policy and a 
somewhat greater readiness to make a conference of Ministers possible. 
If not, if in fact the Kremlin thinks that the West is likely as the result 
of rearmament to so weaken itself as to accelerate its economic decline, 
then we may look for nothing more than, for the time being at least, 
conferences that are used as platforms for propagande against 
“ Western warmongers.” The Kremlin, of course, is very ignorant of 
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what is going on outside Russia, and the small group of powerful men 
who determine policy are served by sycophants abroad, or at least by 
people who tend to tell them what they want to hear. That is always the 
way with an autocratic régime. 

The fear and distrust of the West is something which is engrained i in 
the Russians. It was so long before Communism was ever heard of. I 
had a shock the other day when reading the life of the composer 
Tschaikovsky ; that great and very typical Russian had apparently an 
inordinate dislike of the British, and referred to us on one occasion as 
“that corrupt and vile nation.” He was typical of a warm-hearted 
people who do not understand the more coolly rational people of the 
Western world. The tyrannical régimes that have ruled Russia in , 
the past have used this natural Russian fear and distrust of the West 
as a support for their foreign policy. The Government of Alexander IT 
did so during the Russo-Turkish War, when Disraeli at the Conference 
of Berlin barred Russia's path to the Mediterranean. The present 
Communist rulers of Russia are doing the same to-day, only using a 
different terminology 

Much depends, therefore, on how Western Europe, and especially 
this country, surmounts its immediate economic difficulties which come 
from the need to slow down our post-war recovery in order to finance 
a measure of rearmament, If we succeed in getting our rearmament 
programme under way without too greatly upsetting our balance of 
payments or our export trade, or sliding down into a runaway inflation, 
we may look to this to influence the minds of Russia's rulers. But there 
is more to it than this. The Russians will be looking out for symptoms 
in their favour in European Continental countries. For instahce, the 
continuing inflation in France may strengthen that section of public 
opinion that is still toying with “ neutralism." They may look for a 
weakening of the influence of the Roman Catholic Church in Italy and 
the breakdown of the Coalition under the strain of rearmament. On 
the other hand the Yugoslav breakaway from the Cominform, and an 
outbreak of Titoism inside the Italian Communist Party, may react on 
their minds in another way. In Germany they are doubtless waiting 
to see how far neutralism and a pacifist desire to keep out of all wars 
will make the Bonn Government hesitate to support the idea of German 
participation in a European army. Lastly, there are the prospects of 
the advance of Communism in Asia, which during the last two years 
has been the most hopeful region of the world for its spread. We must . 
therefore measure the likelihood, or otherwise, of Russia's readiness to 
call off the cold war solely by the prospects of the non-Communist 
world rearming itself without upsetting its economy and by the 
possible advance of Communism in Asia in the near future. 

Meanwhile the concentration of the Russians on their spurious peace 
campaign is designed solely to undermine the will of the Western people 
to resist and to sap the economic basis for rearmament. There are, 
therefore, too many uncertain factors in Europe and Asia to-day to 
give us any hope that diplomatic talks with Russia will succeed at 
present. Europe must address itself to the problem of rearming 
without upsetting its economy before the diplomatic skies are likely to 
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brighten. But we are right to try what can be done if only to show how 
the Russian mind is working. 

If Russia shows no readiness to talk seriously with the West, and is 
hoping for further economic deterioration in the capitalist world, there 
is no evidence either that she is anxious to provoke a third world war. 
Such signs as there are seem to suggest that she is as anxious to avoid 
itas we are. At the same time she is willing to run risks coming from a 
refusal to come to terms with the West, and from provoking civil war 
amongst her neighbours whenever she thinks she can do it. But open 
military offensives have never been part of Communist strategy. 
Moreover, Russia's own internal conditions suggest that she has a 
number of economic problems of her own to solve. Her industrial 
targets are being achieved, but these are far below those of the Western 
Powers, and there is still virtually no comparison. In agriculture, 
moreover, the targets do not appear to have been reached at all, and 
much searching of heart is,going on, accompanied by attempts to 
dragoon the collective farms by concentration in larger units for greater 
efficiency. Russia, too, is not. immune from the danger which is affecting 
all Asia and Africa, namely, rising population and food production not 
rising. in proportion. There is no food shortage in Russia, but unless 
either the birth-rate falls or some spectacular increase in food produc- 
tion takes place the spectre of food shortage which is stalking two 
continents will be seen with her too. 

' One must, of course, remember that Russia can always fight a war 
With much less food and war equipment than other countries. The 
people are used to a lower standard of life than that of Western Europe 
and America, and Russian commanders have always been ready to 
sacrifice manpower in wars to make up the shortage of equipment. 
Even so, it is reasonable to suppose that the Russian leaders do not 
want an open trial of strength now, if only because the Communist 
fortress is not as impregnable as they would like it to be. 

Meanwhile the Western Powers have for the last six months found a, 
new element working definitely in their favour. Quite apart from the 
. fact that Communism is making no headway in Europe, indeed shows 
. every sign of recession, there are very definite symptoms that.it is not 
necessarily tied to the Russian political system at all. In Yugoslavia 
the Western Powers have an ally in fact, if£jnot in name. It is very 
‘important to avoid the error which some Americans still ‘make (and- 
this was the root of the MacArthur trouble in the Far East) of regarding 
the cold war as part of a world-wide anti-Communist military crusade. 
This outlook' reveals the fundamental weakness of being unable to 
realise that Communism is the result of failing to put something better 
in its place. In most cases it is an advance on what went before. .That 
is certainly true of China in Asia and of Yugoslavia in Europe. For 
instance, who could have been confident that that part. of the Yugoslav 
resistance movement led by young King Peter in the Western capitals, 
and by the late General Mikhaelovitch in the field, would evér have 
brought peace and security to the Balkans ? The Communist régime 
of Marshal Tito has struck out on an entirely new line, has abandoned 
the old Pan-Serb monopoly system, given a well-balanced Federal 
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autonomy to the six constituent republics of the union, and has 
instituted widespread agrarian reforms without forcing collectivisation 
on the peasants, but rather leading them through co-operative move- 
ments. If it isa one-party system, and there is not the same freedom of 
speech as with us, there is noticeably more freedom than there is behind 
the Iron Curtain. Moreover, Marshal Tito and his men are worthy of 
our fullest support because he is resisting Muscovite imperialism mas- 
querading under the name of Communism. The possibilities of a closer 
understanding between Yugoslavia and the West have been strength- 
ened recently by fortuitous circumstances. The disastrous drought in 
the Balkans has made it necessary to give economic assistance to 
Marshal Tito. This has become all the more necessary because of the 
blockade instituted against him by the Cominform countries. 

But it is in Asia that Russian Communism has a much more favour- 
able field for advance than in Europe. The countries of Asia who have 
been for many decades under the tutelage of Europe have now with few 
exceptions become free and independent. The national Governments 
which have arisen in place of the Imperial Powers have in many cases 
shown themselves corrupt and incompetent, and so the way has been 
prepared for spectacular Communist advances, notably in China. 
Attempts have also been made to extend Communism by force through 
the agency of satellites. The position now, however, in Korea has been 
sufficiently restored from the point of view of the United Nations to 
warrant approaches being made again to China to discuss peace terms. 
Unfortunately political controversies in the United States have 
delayed matters considerably, but the dismissal of General MacArthur 
should now clear the way for action. The recent turn of events is a full 
justification. -of our policy of patient pressure on the White House and 
in the'State Department for preventing the extension of the war in the 
Far East. There is no doubt that we were acting for the rest of Europe 
outside the Iron Curtain, and, moreover, were justified in assuming 
„ that a large body of public opinion in the United States itself agreed 
with us. 

One must not, however, expect that China will respond as yet. There 
are indications that they will try again to force events their way by a 
spring offensive. Only when that has failed is there any hope that 
China may be in a mood to talk ; and even that will depend on Russian 
pressure or lack of it, which in turn will be conditioned by events in 
other parts of the world. Even then we must expect difficulties. Both 
sides say they want a “ united Korea." But we mean a Korea which 
has our form of democracy with a Parliamentary system, while both 
Russia and China mean a Korea in which there is a dictatorship of 
Communist Party bosses and the rule of the Secret Police. It is most 
unlikely that either side will give way. And yet, can we leave United 
Nations forces in Korea permanently ? If they leave we shall have to 
set up a régime in South Korea with a Korean armed force and hope it 
will be able to resist further aggression from the North. A united 
Korea will thus remain a dream. The alternatives are, either to conquer 
North Korea or to acquiesce in the status quo ante of partition. An 
agreement with the Communist world for the latter voluntarily to 
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abandon Communism in North Korea seems, unless the world balance 
of power tips very considerably more REUS. Russia than it has done 
recently, to be just wishful thinking. 

There is reason, however, to think that the Middle East is likely to 

- become a very important arena of the cold war in the near future. 
Signs have not been wanting during the last three months that Russia 
is turning her attention more in this direction. It is significant that 
about the middle. of November the tone of the Russian Middle-East 
broadcasts began to change. The signingtof the Russo-Persian commer- 
cial treaty was a signal for a general détente. 

Russian attacks on the Persian Government ceased, and even 
friendly references began to appear. Released from a long nightmare 
of impending Russian aggression in North Persia the Persian politicians 
were able to indulge once more in their long-established custom of 
playing off Great Britain against Russia. The moment was opportune. 
For some months past the affairs of the Anglo-Iranian Oil Company 
and a new financial agreement between it and the Persian Government 
had becoine a matter of public discussion. The occasion had been the 
question of finance for the seven-year plan for the social and economic 
development of Persia. The basis of Persian finance is generally oil. 
The resources that could be set free if honest and efficient Government 
existed, and a smaller but properly peid Civil Service were installed, 

‘are very considerable. But with a landlord, racketeer merchant. and 
moneylender dominated Mejlis this method of financing the seven-year 
plan is impossible. The fact is that when these Moslem countries of 
the Middle East change, as they are changing, their political systems, 
and adopt European and American Parliamentary forms of government, 
the result is always to intensify the corruption and misrule that was at 
least kept in bounds by the old autocratic and patriarchal régimes. It 
is, of course, inevitable that this should happen in countries where 
Parliamentary democracy is set up while only 5 per cent. of the popula- 
tion is literate. Facing this situation last year the Shah, who has for 
some time recognised the need for reforms, appointed General Razmarra 
to try to carry certain of them through in stages. The result was almost 
a foregone conclusion. The General was duly assassinated. Meanwhile 
the oil company had made an offer which would have guaranteed the 
finances of the seven-year plan for many years ahead. The changed 
attitude of the Russians, however, set going a movement which, though 
in existence for some years, had been largely in abeyancé till then, a 
movement to drive all foreign oil interests out of Persia altogether. 

"To understand what has happened one must ‘bear in mind that 
throughout the Moslem Middle East a delayed nationalist movement 
has been gathering momentum for some years past. The Indian Mos- 
lems have gained their independence and a new State; so have the 
Arab countries since the tutelage of Great Britain and France has been 
withdrawn. Persia, which has been one of the oldest kingdoms i in the 
world for over 2,000 years, has had periods of subjection to foreign 
rule and is liable to fits of xenophobia, a phase of which we are 
experiencing now. 

The Western world is thus faced with a very difficult situation. The 
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Arabs, resentful over the American support of Zionism which has 
resulted in the creation of Israel, are inclined to be neutral in the cold 
war with Russia and rather to rejoice in British difficulties. Egypt 
demands that the great military and air bases on the Suez Canal for 
the defence of Turkey and the Persian Gulf in any future war be 
handed over to her, with no guarantee that she will give any assistance 
to the Western Powers in the event of war. An emotional wave is 
sweeping Persia which would involve the expulsion of British oil 
interests from the Persian Gulf. It is necessary to hold out till things 
have cooled a little. Then it may be possible to reconsider the whole 
position of British oil concessions in the light of the views of the more 
responsible elements of Persian opinion. It may be that the many 
people in Persia who are friendly to the West, and who realise that the 
Persians cannot run the oil industry, will be content with practical 
demands ; but we shall quite possibly be faced with a request to review 
the conditions under which the oil concession was originally granted, 
and to agree to the principle of nationalisation while the company 
leases the oil workings. We may also be faced with similar movements 
in the Arab countries, where the Americans are also involved. That 
makes it doubly necessary for us and the United States to co-ordinate 
our oil policy in the Persian Gulf, for it is in this sphere in the past that 
there has been a lot of Anglo-American rivalry, a luxury which neither 
of us can afford to indulge in at the present time. The new situation 
that has arisen in the Middle East as the result of the boiling over of 
nationalist sentiment in the Moslem States of that part of Asia is a new 
complication which must affect the general strategy of the cold war, 
and will call for much patience and statesmanship. But with Anglo- 
American co-operation the danger should be overcome. 


M. PuiLIPS Price. 


SOME ASPECTS OF THE BUDGET 


O-DAY everyone is looking with anxiety to the futuré. The 

i political and economic outlook is obscure and threatening, while 

definite evidence on which a forecast of events might be made is 
not available. Our economic fortunes are more than ever determined by 
the course of events abroad, and the fact that we have a controlled 
economy at home is no shield against adverse world movements; in fact 
it will make it more difficult for us to adapt our affairs to changing 
conditions. 

Since ‘the end of the war our economics have followed a twisting 
course, drifting from one crisis to another. Some of our difficulties have 
been of our own making, particularly the crisis of 1947, which was 
brought about by extravagant expenditure which exhausted the loan 
we had received from America. Indeed we were saved from suffering 
and widespread unemployment by the generous and statesmanlike 
plan promoted by General Marshall for European recovery. We also 
received valuable help from the Dominions and our recovery was 
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powerfully aided by increased production and the response to the policy 
of austerity introduced by. Sir Stafford!Cripps. 

In 1949 lack of confidence in the value of sterling and some decline 
in American imports led to another crisis which reduced our essential 
resources of gold and dollars to danger point and compelled us to 
devalue the pound. This was a great //nisfortune, but at the time it 
was the right course to adopt and has been justified by events. In the 
nine months between the devaluation of the pound and the aggression 
against the Republic of Korea our: production had improved, and our 
exports, particularly to the dollar countries, had increased. Gold and 
dollars had flowed back to this country so that our resources were no 
longer an immediate anxiety. The Korean war started.a new phase in 
post-war economics. The new programme for the defence of peace, 
demanding heavy expenditure on essentialraw materials, and the com- 
petitive building up of stocks by America and other countries on a large 
scale have started a world-wide (RHSGODALY movement which continues 
to grow. 

]t is in these circumstances, a state of full employment with an 
industrial machine working to near capacity, and a large portion of our 
national income rigidly allocated to the maintenance of social welfare, 
that the Chancellor of the Exchequer has to incorporate an additional 
sum of no less than £690 millions for defence. 

In simplest terms the task before the nation is.to ensure that the 
diversion of resources from consumption to the defence of peace does 
not create undue inflation and an Tabere reduction in the standard 
of living. 

The devaluation of the pound and je war in Korea have released 
new forces which may make our present task more difficult and may 
well disrupt our financial mechanism. It is only now that the full con- 
sequences of devaluation are becoming effective. The increased cost of 
imports and the general competition for supplies is placing an increased - 
charge on our economy comparable with the cost of rearmament, while' 
the shortage of supplies of raw materials has already reduced our 
industrial output, and no one can foresee the' extent of these losses. 
The Economic Survey for 195r indicates that we will-be fortunate if we 
can maintain our output at the level we had attained in the last quarter 
of 1950. 

The situation as disclosed by the budget statement is a challenge to 
'all who value our Western civilisation and freedom. . For while it is true 
that our productive machine is fully employed it is nevertheless true 
that some increase in output could be achieved by increased individual 
effort and improved utilisation of our existing resources. Numerous 
missions which have visited America to study production have reported 
that output is in most cases superior to our own in similar under- 
takings. Restrictive practices have been swept away by the wish of 
workers and management alike. Greater elasticity has led to improve- 
ment in methods, with the result that output, wages and the standard 
of living are higher than at home. Now is the time, if ever, for all con- 
cerned to see that all obstacles, whether they are created by custom, 
tradition or reluctance to adopt more modern machinery and methods, 
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are abandoned. The callis not only for maximum individual effort but 
for a corporate determination to abolish all vested interests in the 
obsolete. The Chancellor of the Exchequer is controlled by the rigid 
financial arrangements which have been built up in the last ten years 
for the redistribution of wealth and the maintenance of social services. 
The overall deterioration of our financial position compared with last 
year amounts to £819 millions, and the question to be decided by the 
Chancellor was how much of this sum must be made up this year by 
increased taxation if the steadily mounting tide of inflation was to be 
arrested ? The Chancellor, by cutting out expenditure on strategic 
stockpiling, by excluding expenditure on the stocks of the trading 
departments, by relying om an estimated increase in company and 
private savings, has reduced the estimated shortfall in savings which 
must be made good by taxation to £150 millions, a sum which he 
considers sufficient to restrain the inflationary pressure. We must not 
lose sight of the fact that the budget is just an annual survey of our 
financial and economic position. The chief merit of the present budget 
lies not so much in what it actually proposes but in the fact that it has 
made little concession to the political pressure from those whose 
proposals for taxing the so-called “ rich ” are based upon emotion and 
not on reason. But it must be clear that the burden of our economic 
task is such that it can no longer be carried or reduced by adjustments 
of an emotional character. 

The time has come when we must inquire whether we have not 
undertaken tasks beyond our present capacity. How are we in future to 
carry the increasing burden of the social services—which have cost us 
an additional £50 millions this year. The cost of rearmament is restrained 
in the current year by the fact that we are still in the preparatory stages. 
Next year and the year after it will be substantially higher. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer made a passing reference in his 
- budget speech to the cost of retirement pensions, and it is important 
that this growing burden should be kept in mind in the process of 
national stocktaking which is urgently needed. The Government 
actuary has estimated that on the old scales the cost of retirement 
pensions would be £238 millions in 1948, £30r millions in 1968 and 
£501 millions in 1978. These figures make no allowance for any decline 
in the mortality rate, and are probably an underestimate. If the Butler 
Education Act is to be fully implemented a substantial increase in the 
charges for education is'inevitable. With our economy stretched nearly. 
to the limit and taxation already at a dangerously high level we 
must ask ourselves whether the structure of the Welfare State can 
be maintained by present methods and at the same time our 
liberty and peace be defended. 

Another question of great consequence is how in a continuing 
state of full employment and inflation the available man and woman 
power can be engaged in those industries and occupations whose output 
is vital to our economy if it is to be able to support the burden with 
which it is charged. Full employment was the ideal that animated those 
whose object was to secure economic liberty, but it is becoming evident 
_ that full employment may become the enemy of liberty. So long as 
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alternative employment: is available in agreeable work at rising rates 
of remuneration, who, for example, would wilingly work in a coal 
mine ? 

To-day the political threat to our liberty is as great as it fas been 
at any time in our history and the danger to our economic stability is 
certainly no less. If any one doubts our capacity to face and overcome 
the problems which immediately confront us and those which lie ahead, 
let us turn our minds to the position in 1940, when we stood alone 
practically unarmed and triumphed over all difficulties. If in a 
time of nominal peace we are to make the necessary efforts to preserve 
our liberty and civilisation it is a condition of success that there should 
be a much better and wider understanding of our economic problems 
and a more vivid presentation of the burdens which will face a Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer in the years immediately ahead. 

The first reaction to the proposals in the budget was a feeling of 
relief that the new burdens are not so drastic as had been feared. Mr. 
Gaitskell has received and deserved much personal praise, for his 
exposition of the situation was courageous and generally clear, and he 
did not hesitate to paint a sombre picture, although he did not dwell 
upon the increasing burden of the next two years. Having regard to the 
restrictions imposed by our rigid economy, the state of public know- 
ledge and political opinion he bas clearly tried to be fair. But there 
must be grave doubts if in present conditions the inflationary effect of 
an increase of no less than £973 millions in Government expenditure 
can be offset by an increase of less than £150 millions in new taxation. 
Taxation is already so high that any increase is an evil, but the increase 
of 6d. in the standard rate of income tax is probably the least injurious 
proposal. The suggested increases in the rates of retirement pensions 
are a warmly welcomed, if belated, recognition of the growing hardship 
in which a majority of.pensioners have been living. There has been in 
recent years a pleasant fantasy that we enjoyed in this country a system 
of “ fair shares for all." It would be nearer the truth to say that while 
the strong and well organised have managed since the war to extort 
a bigger share in the national income the old-age and other pensioners, 
as well as many living on small fixed incomes, have suffered grievously. 

The proposal to increase profits tax and to suspend the initial allow- 
ances of 40 per cent. on plant and machinery cannot fail to have.a very 
serious effect on the development of industry. The greatly increased cost 
of financing stocks at their present inflated prices is creating a serious 
difficulty and already imposing a strain on industry. The combined 
rate of income and profits tax on undistributed profits will amount to 
ros. 64d. in the pound and on a full distribution of profits 13s. 3d. If 
this proposal is carried out and continued the result would be to make 
impossible the ploughing back of profits on which the modernisation 
and development of our industry depends. For some years past the 
amount of depreciation allowances for the renewal of plant and 
machinery has been the subject of urgent discussion in view of the 
constantly increasing costs of replacement, and in 1945 Sir John 
Anderson introduced the initial allowances to encourage modernisation. 
The whole question of industrial profits has been referred to a Royal 
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Commission, and a committee under the chairmanship of Mr. Millard 
Tucker, K.C., was appointed in 1949 to consider the methods of com- 
puting trading profits for taxation purposes. This committee in its 
recently issued report argues that the initial allowances should be used 
to provide a relief which industry must have to offset the destructive 
effect of inflation on its fixed assets. It is not recognised that the present 
profits tax levied on increased inventory valuations, which must in 
due course be replaced at higher prices, is in fact an indirect capital 
levy. The Chancellor proposes to discontinue the allowances as from 
April 1952. If this proposal is carried out it will be a heavy burden on 
the finance of industry, which is already strained, and the conse- 
quences will be grave. The budget of x951 is a stop-gap designed to 
meet the immediate needs as fairly as is possible when taxation is 
already so high that any increase must do harm. When account is 
taken of the increasing burden of the next two years it is clear that this 
must be the last budget on conventionallines. The time has come for 
a complete overhaul of our present disorderly fiscal arrangements, 
under which, for example, some £400 millions are collected in taxes in 
order that they may be paid out again as food subsidies and which are 
riddled with rent and other subsidies, some of them just and others 
unjust. If, in a democratic society, a Government still recognises that it 
owes its authority and office to the opinion and wishes of the people, it 
must also recognise that it has a corresponding duty to inform the 
people fully as to the nature of the tasks which lie before them so that 
they may form sound and reliable opinion. It is in this way only that 
we can hope to create a corporate purpose and determination which 
will enable us to overcome the dangers which threaten us. 
H. GRAHAM WHITE. 


AUSTRIA: PAST AND PRESENT * 


T has been my privilege to serve the old Austro-Hungarian Empire 
Iz: its Emperor as a diplomat for sixteen years, and then, after the 

Emperor had released me from my special allegiance as an Imperial 
Chamberlain, the Austrian Republic for twenty years—to serve in 
Washington, Petersburg, Rome, the Austrian Foreign Office, Japan, 
India, Belgium, the Caucasus and, above all, in Great Britain, where I 
was Austrian Minister from ,1920-38. There was a time when Austria 
was called “Felix Austria." When the Habsburgs acquired vast 
territories in the Netherlands, in Spain, in Italy, in Bohemia and in 
Hungary through marriages, the saying was coined i in Latin: “Others 
are waging wars, but thou, Felix Austria, marries." Since 1914, however, 
Austria has been tragically unfortunate: the old historic empire dis- 
membered, the new Austrian republic, after a remarkable recovery 
from appalling distress, first economically strangled by Hitler then 
subjugated and .forced to fight in the second world war and now, six 
years after her liberation, still occupied by troops of the four Powers 
and denied her independence. Were I to choose a symbol of Austria's 

* An address to the officers of Aldershot District, at Headquarters, April 3rd, 1951. 
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struggles in the years following the first world war, I would choose the 
famous group in the Vaticári called Laocoon—Laocoon fighting heroic- 
ally and desperately against the overwhelming. pressure of the serpents, 
his two sons around him, almost succumbing, lifting their arms for help. 

From the beginning of her existence in the Eastern Marshes in the 
tenth century, Austria has been the bulwark of Christendom against 
pagan attacks by Avars, Magyars, Slavs and Turks. During the 600 
years in which the Habsburgs ruled, their sway extended at various 
periods not only over Austria and Spain but also over large parts of 
Italy and the Netherlands. For centuries Vienna was a centre of world 
politics and culture. The Vienna Court attracted artists, scholars, 
generals and statesmen from all over the world. Beautiful palaces were 
built and rich collections formed. The latter half of the eighteenth 
century and the first quarter of the nineteenth century in Austria were 
one of the greatest artistic periods in the world's history. There lived 
in Vienna as contemporaries Beethoven, Mozart, Haydn and Schubert. 
This phenomenon of musical history was repeated in the second half of 
the nineteenth century, when Brahms, Mahler and Hugo Wolf wrote 
their immortal works in that city. Great poets and brilliant painters 
also enriched the artistic life of Vienna. For a hundred years after 
Waterloo and the Vienna Congress the Danubian Monarchy remained 
politically, culturally and economically an essential factor in the 
balance of the European Powers. 

There are still inveterate detractors of the Habsburg Monarchy who, 
instead of deploring that the statesmen of the victorious Powers did 
not prevent the breaking up of the Empire into small and hostile States 
after the first world war, persist in blackening the memory of the 
Habsburg Monarchy, overlooking the fact that there are black pages 
or chapters in the history of every country. Far more scope than is 
generally realised was allowed in that Empire to the Poles, the Czechs 
and the seven other nationalities—much more than the so-called 
Succession-States accorded after the dismemberment of Austria- 
Hungary to their minorities. The conditions of the various nationalities 
in the old Empire were ideal compared to the reign of terror and the 
coercion to which the peoples in the satellite States are now subjected. 

In the last twenty years of the nineteenth century the position of the 
Czechs was greatly improved by many reforms. The Empire advanced 
more and more towards the equality of her nationalities. There was an 
extraordinary progress in wealth and in civilisation 'in which all the 
nationalities had an almost equal share. In spite of the struggle 
between various nationalities Dr. Beneš wrote.in 1908: “ People have 
often spoken about the possibility of a dismemberment of Austria. 
I don’t believe it at all ; ‘the historic and economic bonds are too strong.” 
In Hungary, unfortunately, the ruling Magyars followed quite another 
policy, denying equality to the other nationalities in order to preserve 
their supremacy. But even then the road towards a thorough reform 
in favour of the minorities was not blocked for ever. The old Emperor- 
King was pressing for a wide extension of the franchise in Hungary in 
order to break the supremacy of the Magyars, and the heir-apparent, 
Archduke Francis Ferdinand, was known for a.slavophil and for his 
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anti-Magyar tendency. One of his confidants was Hodza, later Prime 
Minister of Czechoslovakia. Had this Archduke not been murdered at 
Sarajevo in 1914 in order to frustrate his scheme of transforming the 
dualism of Austria-Hungary into a trialism, uniting the south Slavs 
of the Empire in a separate State and federating it with Austria and 
Hungary, the Empire might well have been preserved to the great 
benefit of peace and order. 

- The victories of the Allied Powers, the terrible strain of the prolonged 
world war, the appalling losses and sufferings of the Austrian peoples 
and the nationalism of some of her Slav subjects, fanned by the war, 
brought about the collapse and the dismemberment of the Habsburg 
Empire—a catastrophe of the greatest magnitude for Europe and indeed 
for the world. It would have been possible for the statesmen of the 
victorious Powers to maintain the Monarchy as a federated State, or at 
least to insist on the formation of an economic Central European Con- 
federation with a single currency and free movement of people and 
goods within its borders. Thus the speedy removal of enmity, political 
pacification and the economic recovery of the Central European people 
could have been secured. But unfortunately the statesmen missed that 
opportunity. Harsh things have been written about the Emperor 
Francis-Joseph, whose task was so difficult and whose personal life so 
tragic. The letters recently published which he wrote to his great friend, 
Frau Schratt, reflect the nobility of his mind, his profound humanity 
and his warm solicitude for the welfare of his people. I had the honour 
of being received by him in audience a fortnight before his death at the 
age of eighty-six. While answering his questions I realised how 
true Lord Rosebery's words were: “The First Gentleman of Europe.” 

What were the guiding principles of Austro-Hungarian foreign 
policy ? Russia, after adding so enormously to her-territory and 
population in the past two centuries, still thirsted after expansion. In 
pursuit of her plans in Europe and Asia she was working-—with 
occasional pauses—at encircling the Austro-Hungarian Monarchy from 
Eastern Galicia and the Balkans, and thus making it more difficult 
for Germany to oppose her political and economic ambitions. In 
contrast to these expansionist designs, the Austro-Hungarian Monarchy 
was pursuing a strongly conservative policy aiming at preserving its 
possessions and preventing any development in the Balkans which 
threatened them. There was a profound difference between the policy 
of the two Foreign Ministers: Count Goluchovski and Count Aehren- 
thal The first, taking rather a pessimistic view having regard to the 
internal structure of the Empire, abstained from the pursuit of any 
active foreign policy, allowing even what appeared to be favourable 
opportunities to escape. The second held the view that the “ Austrian 
Idea " would in time come to prevail among the peoples who made up 
the Monarchy: the idea that above the national'State was a higher 
political system, an anticipated League of Nations, and that it was the 
function of the Monarchy to provide the different nations settled within 
its territory with a comfortable home and at the same time a share in 
the advantages of being members of a great European Power. He often 
used to say: “ Austria-Hungary must be great, powerful and indepen- 
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dent." One of the fundamental principles of his policy was the prevent- 
ing of a pan-Slav formation along the southern frontier of the Empire, 
thus securing this frontier and the adjoining territories of Austria and 
Hungary inhabited by Slavs. 

Of the Austria created at St. Germain let me say this: After un- 
speakable sufferings and privations the Austrians succeeded in re- 
constructing their country through their own efforts, led by the great 
patriots Seipel, Dollfuss and Schuschnigg and with the magnanimous 
moral and material support of Great Britain. It was my privilege to 
lead a small commission which succeeded after arduous negotiations 
with bankers of many countries in obtaining the League of Nations' 
loan of 27 million pounds which was of decisive assistance. Soon the 
budget showed a surplus and the Austrian schilling became so stable 
that it was nicknamed '' Alpine Dollar." Now followed a period of 
readjustment and consolidation. Suddenly, however, the economic 
progress of Austria was sharply interrupted when in the autumn of 
1929 the spectacular American boom came to an abrupt end and 
depression spread like wildfire from one country to another. Prices 
tumbled down, production declined, unemployment grew, foreign trade 
vanished. ` There was a most dangerous financial crisis in Austria. 
Banks could not meet their obligations any more, which had a stagger- 
ing effect all over the world. The Austrian Government had to step 
in and to appeal again for foreign help. It took two years to obtain 
the needed 250 million schilling loan. 1 cannot describe my delight when 
after much hard work we succeeded at last in obtaining it. The world 
depression had dragged Austria down, but the subsequent world 
recovery gave a new impetus to her economic life. From 1933 onwards: 
a clear and unmistakable upward trend was manifest in all spheres of 
the economic life. For the second time in its short history, the Austrian 
Republic had emerged successfully from a very difficult financial 
position. Confidence in Austria's stability was restored, short-term 
commercial credits were again granted to her on the London market. 
The achievements of Austria and especially of Vienna i in the spheres of 
social welfare were outstanding. 

There cannot be any doubt that Austria could have solved her 
problems without any further foreign assistance had she been able 
to maintain her national independence, but the shadow of Germany fell 
more and more upon her. The German economic penetration of Austria 
increased steadily. German capital was conspicuous in the spheres of 
banking and of many industries. After Hitler's rise to power, the 
political and economic pressure on Austria was greatly intensified. - 
German tourists were prevented from going to Austria in order to 
spread discontent among all those in that country who would suffer 
from such a measure. On July 25th, 1934, Chancellor Dollfuss was 
brutally murdered. I knew him well; he was a man of indomitable 
courage and energy combined with profound piety. He laughed good- 
humouredly with the whole world about his extraordinarily small 
stature. In Vienna they called him Milli-Metternich and they said that 
he used to walk up and down under his bed preparing speeches. 

“But what about Austria's wil to lead an independent existence ? 
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After the dismemberment in 1918 of the old Austro- -Hungarian Empire 
the moral, economic and financial situation of the shaken, small and 
isolated ‘‘ New Austria" was so desperate that the majority of the 
Austrians thought they could save their country and their livelihood 
only by the union with the liberal “ Weimar Republic." After the 
seizure of power in Germany by the Nazis, and even before then, there 
took place a profound reaction in the views and sentiments of the vast 
majority of the Austrians. When Chancellor Dollfuss was foully 
murdered in 1934 and the German Army, massed on the Austrian 
frontier, waited for the Austrian adherents to rise it waited in vain. 
Four years later when Chancellor Dr. Schuschnigg, after his return from 
his interview with Hitler at Berchtesgaden where he had been bullied 
and blackmailed, courageously ordered a plebiscite to be held in Austria 
on March r3th, 1938, by which it was to be decided whether Austria 
would remain a free and independent country or join Germany. 
All the experts with whom I discussed at the time the probable result of 
the plebiscite were certain that a large majority of the Austrians would 
vote for an independent Austria, in spite of the relentless pressure and 
the devilish propaganda exercised by Nazi Germany. Nor had Hitler 
any doubt. It was precisely in order to forestall and prevent the 
Austrian vote against the Anschluss that the Fuehrer hastened on 
March 11th, the invasion of Austria, this small, peace-loving country, 
almost completely disarmed and left without any support by the 
Powers who had imposed and guaranteed its “ inalienable ” independ- 
ence. 

After the subjugation and annexation of Austria, Vienna became 
a grey and listless city. It was even deprived of its old historic name 
and divided into four “ Gaue " ; the Austrians who have always dis- 
liked the over-bearing Prussians resented profoundly to be ruled by 
German governors and the Gestapo and to be dragged into the second 
world war. The Catholic Church was harassed and persecuted. The 
decent Austrians were greatly troubled by the barbarisation of their 
children. The working classes resented bitterly to see their unions 
suppressed, to work much harder, and to be moved about like cattle. 
After the annexation of Austria the gold reserve of her National Bank 
was taken over by the Reichsbank and the Austrian economy was 
completely absorbed into Germany's war economy and her “ New 
Order." The Austrian Credit-Anstalt which controlled 80 per cent. of 
Austria's industries and agriculture was taken over by the Deutsche 
Bank. Within a short time most of the important Austrian firms 
passed by the so-called “ Arianisation ” or the exploitation of financial 
difficulties into German hands. In this way all important Austrian 
industrial enterprises were absorbed into I. G. Farben, Krupp, etc., and 
particularly into the Hermann Goering Works which acquired the 
control of Austria's heavy industries. Austria became against her will, 
like Czechoslovakia, one of the most important centres for the pro- 
duction of armaments, being for a long time the safest place from «air 
attacks. 

In 1944 I was PR by a deputation sent by the Austrian 
prisoners of war brought to England, asking me to obtain for them the 
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permission to fight on the side of the Allies. In the first world war a 
Czech Legion, recognised by all the Allies, was allowed to fight against 
Austria-Hungary although néither a Czech nor a Czechoslovak State 
had existed for centuries. This concession led to the recognition of 
Czechoslovakia as an independent State, and her representatives -sat 
therefore with those of the victorious Powers at the Peace Conference 
at St. Germain, whereasthe representatives of the new Austria, and I was 
among them, were placed separately at a distance, as it were in the dock. 
I hoped that the position of Austria at the Peace Conference after the 
second world war would be much improved if Austrian fighting units 
could join the United Armies in the struggle against Hitler: 'I addressed 
therefore, in December 1944, a memorandum to Mr. Churchill, then 
Prime Minister. Unfortunately, the requested permission was not 
* granted—I believe on security grounds. In those days I broadcast on 
several occasions to Austria. Once the recording van of the B.B.C. had 
to come to Ascot as I was ill. After my impassioned appealfrom.my 
bed to the Austrians I lay exhausted. Ten minutes later the operator 
appeared again as something had gone wrong with the transmission. 
So, with a great effort, I had to repeat my broadcast. Since I returned 
to Austria many people have told me that they were much encouraged 
by it. 

The time came when Hitler's fortress Europe could not resist any 
more the onslaught of the Allied armies. Unfortunately, the Russian 
Army advanced quicker than the others and thus Vienna and Eastern 
Austria were occupied by the Russians. Looking at the face of Vienna 
—when I visited her for the first time after the termination of the war— 
as a son looks at his mother's face after prolonged absence, I could still 
see the features of her once radiant beauty through the traces of intense 
suffering, care, privation and poverty. What horrified me were the 
terrible scars caused by bombing and, later on, when Vienna was 
shelled, by the retreating German Army and by the Russians. I under- 
stand so well that many, Viennese wept when they saw the historic 
cathedral of St. Stephen's, their beloved Opera and Burgtheatré. and 
other famous buildings burning like gigantic torches. 

I have visited Austria six times since the end of the war, and this 
is what I saw and heard, having had every opportunity of speaking 
with the leading men. In April 1945, Dr. Renner, who died recently at 
the age of eighty, still in harness—a former Chancellor of Austria who 
had been sent to a concéntration camp by the Nazis—was appointed 
first by the Soviet authorities and later confirmed by the four Powers 
as Chancellor and Foreign Minister. After the elections in the same year 
he was elected President of Austria. Dr. Figl was appointed Chancellor 
and has remained ever since the head of the Government. He is a small 
wiry man, full of energy and courage and a fervent patriot. At the first 
elections only three parties were allowed to put up candidates. These 
elections gave a majority of 85 to the Catholic People's Party against 
76 Socialists and 4 Communists. Thus it was shown that Communism 
has no hold on Austria in spite of the Russian occupation and pressure. 
Since 1945 there has been a coalition Government in Austria. In the 
elections of October 1949, the People's Party obtained 77, the Socialists 
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67, the Union of the Independents 16 and the Left Bloc 5 mandates. 
96:8 per cent. of the electorate voted: The Union of the Independents 
appealed chiefly to the embittered and dissatisfied of all classés. 
Conservatives, Socialists and former Nazis may be found in that party. 
It is predominantly anti-clerical and pan-German. It is, however, 
a small party. Nazism like Communism thrives only in the swamp of 
unemployment, unbearable privations and depression. It is therefore 
of vital importance that the Austrians should receive every: possible 
assistance in their courageous and successful efforts to rebuild their 
country. ' There is a strong revival of Austrian patriotism. The cata- 
strophic and disgraceful defeat of the Hitler régime and the bullying 
of the Austrians by the Nazis who seized all the important positions 
have no doubt cured most of their followers in Austria. 

There is much destruction as the result of the last war which Austria 
was spared in the first. For instance, 22 per cent. of the houses in' 
Vienna were destroyed or damaged. I was, however, delighted to see, 
when in recent years I have taken my long sentimental walks through 
the lovely streets of Vienna, how many of the historic buildings have 
already been restored and how steadily the reconstruction of this 
ancient city with all its admirable modern institutions for social welfare 
is progressing. Much damage was caused through looting by the 
retreating German troops and the Russians, by dismantling of factories 
and the removal of agricultural implements and livestock. Then there 
was the grave situation caused by lack of food, transport and medical 
supplies ; the most serious under-nourishment, especially of children, 
was weakening the power of resistance against tuberculosis and other 
infectious diseases imported into Austria. The food problem was much 
aggravated by the necessity of feeding about a million displaced 
persons in Austria, a source of infection, discontent and Struggle. 
Then there are the armies of occupation—still in Austria after five 
years. The Austrian Government has recently energetically protested 
against Austria still having to pay for their upkeep, which swallows up 
one-tenth of the Austrian State Budget. 

The cruel expulsion of the German-speaking population from parts of 
Czechoslovakia, of whom. large numbers came to Austria in utter 
distress, impaired still more the food and health situation in that 
country. The division of Austria into four zones by the military 
occupation has impeded the exchange of goods and traffic, although the 
situation has now, however, improved. That after six years of liberation 
the treaty restituting to Austria her independence is still not signed is a 
crying scandal and has a detrimental effect. That treaty has been 
discussed in London, in Moscow, again in London and once more in 
London—the deputies of the four Foreign Ministers have met more than 
two hundred times. The treaty has become almost legendary. Thereisa 
clash between the Moscow Declaration of 1943 which said that Austria 
should be restored as a free and independent country and the Potsdam 
Agreement of 1945 which threatens the very roots of Austria's existence. 
A very great proportion of the Austrian assets had become German 
assets through the annexation of Austria, and now owing to the 
Potsdam Agreement Russia is holding a title to seize these assets in her 
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zone and she has done so; The three other Powers have, however, 
renounced in favour of Austria their right to keep German property in 
their zones. That Austria deserves every ‘consideration is certain. Her 
record in the last six years is admirable: she has a freely elected 
Parliament, a stable Government, she is doing all she can to reorganise 
, and develop all her economic resources, she has fought inflation success- 
fully, she is rebuilding her foreign trade, i in which. endeavours I am 
helping her., 

The Russians claim from Austria a lump sufn of x50 million dollars, 
60 per cent. of the oil production for 30 years; 42 per cent: of the 
prospective oilfields. Moreover, they supported Yugoslavia's claim 
that a part of Carinthia with 28,000 inhabitants should be ceded to her 
and roo million dollars paid to her for reparations. Both these claims 
have been rejected by Austria and the three Western Powers, and 
Russia is now not supporting Yugoslavia any more. In 1949 the 
conference of the four Foreign Ministers in Paris succeeded in getting 
. very close to a settlement of the various open questions of the Austrian 
State Treaty., Austria was willing to accept the Russian claims. Since 
then Soviet diplomacy, putting forward claims which have not the 
slightest connection with the Austrian Treaty, as for instance the 
question of Trieste, is delaying its conclusion. The Austrian Government 
is fully aware that Austria has to accept hard conditions, demanding 
great sacrifices, but will not submit to anything which may prejudice 
the free future of the country. The Austrian Government realises that 
the freedom of a small nation cannot be protected by juridical clauses of 
agreements but only by-the real strength of a free world—so powerful 
that an aggressor dare not risk an attempt to subjugate small nations. 
The action of the United Nations in Korea has therefore been a great 
encouragement to the Austrians in their very dangerous position. 

What may have prompted the Soviet authorities.to delay or to 
prevent the conclusion of the treaty with Austria? If Russia were to 
sign the treaty there would be no legal excuse for her for remaining in 
Austria and for maintaining troops on the lines of communications to 
Hungary and Rumania. -Russia may feel that Austria is too vital an 
area to leave while the cold war is going on and her relations with 
Yugoslavia are so strained. The Russians may fear the influence of a 
free and democratic Austria on the satellite States. They may hope 
that economic difficulties after the ending of Marshall Aid may force 
Austria to seek trade and assistance in the East. Just as Hitler had 
tried to put Nazism into the saddle in Austria by a Putsch which led to 
the assassination of poor Dollfuss, so the Russians supported recently 
the Austrian Communist Party ‘when it tried to exploit economic 
difficulties to stage a general strike and to cause an uprising against 
Austria's free and democratic institutions. From many of the 1,200 
industrial enterprises seized and controlled by the Russian Visia 
organisation on the ground that they were German property, the 
Communistic workers went to harangue and to-force the workers of the 
other factories to join the strikers. This attempt failed, however, 
completely, even though the Soviet authorities prevented the Austrian 
police on several occasions from intervening. Thus, signal evidence was ' 
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given. by thé Austrians of their determination to defend their free 
institutions against Communist aggression. Russian control on thé 
Austrian frontier for the whole.of its length on the Czechoslovak and 
Hungarian borders provides a very convenient and inconspicuous side- 
entrance into the Peoples’ Democracies for, goods of which the Comin- 
form countries are short, involving a loss in Customs revenue for 
Austria and of products needed by her. Similarly, Eastern Bloc goods 
have an untaxable and unrestricted entrance into the Austrian market. 
In many ways the Austrians are not yet masters of their own house ; 
there is still a Russian censorship and the legislation enacted by the 
Austrian Parliament is sometimes vetoed. In the Soviet zone thousands 
of Austrians have received prison sentences without trial and 150: 
persons have disappeared without trace. I fear that the Russians will 
not leave Austria as long as no agreement i is reached with the Western 
Powers about Germany. 

What about the future of Austria? She has many and varied Te- 
sources and is potentially much richer than Switzerland. Her oil 
industry is producing 1$ million tons a year and, though 60 per cent. 
of the oil will for 25 years remain Soviet property, the share left to her | 
will be considerable. Much will be added to her wealth by the establish- 
ment and development of chemical industries creating that wide range 
of goods which can be produced from oil. Almost equally important are 
the hydro-electric power stations in Austria ; the amount of coal which 
Austria had to import can be greatly reduced and she will be able to sell 
large amounts of current to Italy and Germany, She possesses consider- 
able supplies of magnesite, timbér, iron-ore, brown coal, salt, lead, zinc, 
copper and graphite. She has highly developed industries and an 
important tourist traffic. Austria was greatly assisted after the last 
war by the generous relief received from U.N.R.R.A. Great Britain 
has under the Intra-European Payments Scheme made sterling drawing 
rights available to Austria as well as import quotas for the less essential 
commodities Austria used: to export to this country. Austria has also 
received considerable loans from Great Britain. But it' was chiefly 
through Marshall Aid, so generously accorded to them, and through 
their ówn courageous and strenuous efforts that the Austrians survived, 
reconstructed their economic life, repaired and renewed some of their 
industrial equipment and made such remarkable progress. Their 
greatest and indeed vital task is to reduce public expenditure, lower 
cost and increase the volume of production and of exports. Thus only 
would she be able, when Marshall Aid comes to.an end next year, to 
pay for the needed imports by her exports and to complete the renewal 
of her industrial equipment. 

And what is Austria's political future ? As the Vienna Times corres- 
pondent puts it, there are four possibilities: Is Vienna to be the 
spearhead of a new Communist drive to the westward ? Is it to become 
a provincial capital in a new Greater Reich ? Is it to become the centre 
of a Danubian Economic Federation? Or is it to be built up into a 
second Switzerland, politically isolated and' even more temptingly 
rich ? The last alternative is the most likely—but Austria does not wish 
to become politically isolated. She wants to keep friendly relations with 
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all the States, Tar political orientation is, howevér, | towards the West, 
as my own orientation has always been.. She wants to become an active 
member of the United Nations. This is what the young Austrian 
Foreign Minister Dr. Gruber, a courageous leader of the résistance 
movement in the Tyrol during the war, said: “ We decline- to sub- 
ordinate ourselves to Soviet Russia. The Czechoslovak statesmen who 
accepted the Russian domination are to-day either émigrés, or they are 
in prison or in their graves. Austria is immune against internal revolu- 
tions. She will accept a treaty without a guarantee of her independence, 
as she hopes for protection by the United Nations. She claims the with- 
drawal of all the foreign troops within 9o days after the signing of the 
treaty. She will then be allowed an army of 50, 000, ‘sufficient to main- 
tain order. 

I have spoken about the political and the economic forces in Austria. 
But there are, fortunately, also the spiritual forces which manifest 
themselves so clearly in Austria in the ardent revival of religion, science, 
art, music and literature and in the desire of closest co-operation with 
the United Nations. All these valuable factors will, I trust, stabilise 
Austria and enable her to play an important part in the spiritual and 
economic reconstruction of the world. 


GEORGE FRANCKENSTEIN, 
(Formerly Austrian Minister at the Court of d James’ s.) 
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EEPING skies continued to cry on Good Friday as the Jal- 
W azad pressed closer to Liverpool landing stage and impatient 
envoys from the Home Office, Foreign Office, Immigration, 
Customs, C.LD., and so forth hurried to board the Scindia steamer 
from India,’ To the B.B.C. ladies and gentlemen stepping out from a 
new limousine, to the television technicians, to the news-reel men, 
the photographers and reporters, about forty to fifty in all, the agents 
of the company politely announced, “ It’s a closed ship: there may be 
an interview in the first-class saloon bar, if he consents. He has to be 
cleared first by the Special people sent from London.” ` When the 
officials had finished their “ clearance," the reporters.and technicians 
rushed to the (closed) bar to wait. Meanwhile in cabin No. 2 personages 
met Dr. Bohuslav Kratochvil, the shy man who had caused world 
interest since March 1st by a dramatic disappearance from the Czecho- 
slovak Embassy in New Delhi. The cabin door was loudly locked every 
few minutes, when someone entered, and another personage left. 
By the cabin stood two nien, also a former official of the Czechoslovak 
Foreign Office, who now liappily waved a green pass with the words, in 
English, * Foreign Office." To break the long silence I said, “‘ These 
two gentlemen must be detectives." The candour shocked him. I 
turned to the couple and added, '* You gentlemen look like detectives— 
correct ? " The Czech of yestérday seemed ready for a demonstrative : 
collapse. "Thé younger detective smiled and to the ex-Prague official ` 
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I announced, “ This.is still a country where this sort of, banter is 
allowed." The detective commented lightly, “ I should hope so." 

Dr. Kratochvil appeared at last in a procession led by officials, 
, detectives, ship's officers. He squeezed himself with characteristic 

' humility behind the empty counter.of the bar, close to the shelves 
filled with international liqueurs. He glanced away to be reassured 
by the presence of his attractive wife Helen (widow of his best friend, 
who perished during the Nazi occupation), their son Jon, aged 2%, and 
the latter's Czechoslovak guardian, Mme Zita Wagnerova. Cameras 
whirred, the boy had to look this way and that, dignified Mme Kratoch- 
vil was silently bidden to change for a dozen different positions. Mean- 
while the reporters, many nursing weary newspaper cüttings about the 
former Ambassador Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary at the Court 
of St. James's, began. They courteously and tactfully asked the envoy 
to spell out his name, which he did, “ B for brother, o for olive, h for 
Huss.” (Was that the trust they placed on spelling of names in our 
newspapers ? ) 

The doctor's English was good, idiomatically sound, and clear. The 
Press noted Dr. Kratochvil is of slim build, holds high a fine dome, 
imposing forehead. The thin level lips are as striking as, at 48, the tired, 
mobile, tragically uncertain, deep-set eyes. The hands seldom come to 
assist a phrase, for a philosopher lacks the Hyde Parker's worldly 
prescience. Some reporters now concentrated on the names of the wife, 
the child, the governess. The former professor, whose father was a 
Moravian teacher, obliged. In a few moments, before schoolboy 
questions were resumed, he said what he wished, that he had first to 
call at the Foreign Office. Until then he could not reveal “ all I think 
should be revealed." He offered, nevertheless, a theme for resignation 
from the ambassadorship : “ Social betterment is impossible by putting 
men's minds into a mental prison, as in my country to-day." In 
1938 events had shown in his country that Hitler was not to be trusted ; 
more recent happenings were evidence that “it would be a mistake 
to take the words of the Russians for deeds." He had received a 
curiously worded request from his Government to travel for “ consulta- 
tions " in Prague, and decided that, if he returned, his life would be in 
danger. Four English and Indian friends had helped him to arrange 
the family's departure from the Embassy, as dawn broke. '' Mr. and 
Mrs. and Master Smith" went by train to Bombay, with '' Mrs. 
Jones" (Mme Wagnerova), and thence in the Jal-azad. He was 
proposing to try to earn his living in England, would work for the 
freedom of his country, and inform British and world public opinion 
. of the present state of his people's affairs. His father, aged 78, had 
written him (rather courageously) saying, " Don't mind me; I am 
very old." Maybe, he was not sure, his old mother had just died. 

Then I joined the exiled family, to drink coffee and eat sandwiches. 
I looked at the man I had first met four years ago, shortly after his 
arrival as Jan Masaryk's selection for Ambassador in London, I had 
seen Jan Masaryk in tears in 1938 in Grosvenor Place, over troubles 
with Neville Chamberlain. I had later seen frustrated President 
Benes in the house. I listened there in 1947 to Dr. Kratochvil’s ordeals 
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in Nazi prisons from 1940 to 1945, where for months he was kept ón a 
diet of one herring a day, for the crime of sending information to Dr.' 
Benes in London on films the size of a postage stamp, also for distri- 
buting instructions to the Czech underground movement. I was awed 
in his Embassy and at my home by his bearing, the grade of his defiance 
of the butchers of Lidice, even of the masters of prisons in or near Berlin. 
In June 1948, when Dr. Kratochvil returned from a visit to Prague after 
the February coup d'état, Y wondered, as we spoke, if his heart still 
remained in the post. 

On Easter Saturday I drove Dr. Kistodiil to the edge of the 
Serpentine, in empty Hyde Park, where we listened silently to pasty- 
faced children laughing, saw their feeding the permanently hungry swans. 
We discussed afresh what was said by reporters as the train reached 
Euston. One, for instance, declaimed, “ Have you given up áll 
links with the Communists ? You must say something fresh to us this 
evening, for what. you declared in Liverpool this morning is now stale.” 
Dr. Kratochvil had struggled uneasily with hoots of impatient drivers, 
with whistles of engines, with travellers' instructions to porters, as he 
answered wearily, '' Is there any need for me to say anything after the 
letter I sent to the Goyernment in Prague ? ” But some gentlemen of 
the Press, only memorising the interview, or writing with pencils on 
envelopes (I saw two using normal notebooks) were not curious. Yet 
the Indian papers printed the document in full on March 6th, five days 
after the envoy had disappeared from the Embassy, six days after he 
had lunched with Mr. Nehru and visited the President of India. The 
papers there also announced that M. Novikov, Soviet Ambassador; 
and Dr. Milos Ruppeldt, First Secretary of the Czechoslovak Embassy, 
had branded Dr. Kratochvil “ guilty of a betrayal of his country. 4 
What had the envoy declared to Prague ? He sent the letter early in - 
February, shortly after the arrest of Dr. Vladmir Clementis, Masaryk's 
successor as Foreign Minister, and on receipt of the '' consultation " 
telegram from Dr. Clementis’s successor at the Czernin Palace. In the 
opening sentence of the letter is the key to his allegations of what bas 
happened since February 1948. “ I have realised. more and more that 
the confidence of the people has been betrayed, that the independence 
and integrity of the state have been gradually forfeited, that the 
natural resources of the country have been robbed, that the work of the 
people has been exploited, that under false slogans, Labour has been 
diverted to produce war material, that the nation has been demoralised, 
as it is obliged to conceal its true feelings, that there is no independent 
foreign and home policy any more." Czechoslovakia’s culture was, 
Dr. Kratochvil felt, without: doubt, European. “ The European 
tradition combines the belief in reason, in humaneness, in equality. 
The suppression of any one of them would bring devastating results 
and you have no right to prevent the Czechoslovak people from living. 
fully and freely within this spiritual European community.” Indian 
newspapers, which lack spicy divorce cases and film stars’ matrimonial 
adventure news, devoted many columns to examining the significance 
of the letter and determined it, was a“ fall Bleeds i indictment ” of the 
régime of the republic. 
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Of historic interest, I think, for it has not previously been revealed, 
is the “ strange " telegram that reached Dr. Kratochvil about February 
roth, fortuitously near the time of the arrest of Dr. Clementis. -As far 
as he remembers it, this is the text : “ Come to Prague for consultations 
concerning situation in the Far East and the Middle East in connection 
with the Korean question, the membership of China in United Nations 
and the Imperialistic policies of the United Kingdom and the United 
States in the Far East. Prepare your report on the political standing 
and points of view of the Indian Government. We are expecting you 
in the near future." Dr. Kratochvil smiled contemptuously, and the 
grimace is rare with him ; we were now back in the modest flat in 
Kensington, physically not far from the sumptuous Embassy where we 
had played tógether two years previously with his little ‘boy. He 
commented icily, “ I knew there was no independent Czech policy . . 
This telegram was naive, an effort to make me feel an partani man. 
But I am more ripe than that.” 

Early in January two new Third Secretaries arrived at the Embassy 
and one of them, Dr. Kratochvil told me, was sent by the Ministry of the 
Interior. A new radio telegraphist also came. They entered the 
Ambassador's private dining room in January without even knocking 
and behaved with “ considerable discourtesy ” on noting flowers on the 
table. About this time the Ambassador’s wife fell ill. One of the 
secretaries did not trouble to knock at the door and walked in, to find 
her in bed—in the Ambassador's private quarters. “ Privacy became , 
out of the question ; I had to take special steps to ensure that my 
private correspondence reached me first. When I wished to discuss 
things with my family, I did not know whether the conversation was 
really private. So we always talked over matters during a drive in the 
car. Tension had been rising for a month, all through January. Mem- 
bers of my staff bad earlier insisted that I ought to go to the Soviet 
Embassy—for political talks, and not only for protocol visits, on my 
arrival, and for formal receptions. But I refused. They also stressed 
that they themselves should be invited to luncheons or dinners in my 
Embassy, as this ‘ would be better politically ' But I realised they 
merely wished to control everything. They were not asked. I refused to 
yield to moral pressure. There was a row, also because they wanted 
me to visit Calcutta to speak politics in what is reputedly a progressive 
movement's centre. Irefused. I did not visit Calcutta although I had 
wished to see it. The arrival of the Third Secretaries made matters 
worse, for they were, I think, the first exports of the group trained in 
a school for diplomatists who are members of the proletariat.” 

“Many months ago” hedecided to turn—"' to make my position clear.” 
I said, " Remember you are the former Ambassador in London and 
Delhi. What would you say as a message to the West about your change 
in the middle of this ruthless cold war?” Dr. Kratochvil thought 
slowly, studied notes he had made, replied, with deliberation, that 
justice was more precious than peace, adding, ''Show that the 
democratic system works, and deprive the Communists of their talking 
points. Guarantee the safety of all nations. Convince the Kremlin that 
it cannot get things it wants without war." Earlier I had said jocularly 
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that I- found him hard to cross-examine. Smilingly Dr. Kratochvil 
replied, “ You can see it is difficult to get something out of-me, because. 
as a result of many years of underground work during the war, I have. 
developed a strange attitude to publicity. I shrink from unveiling- my 
thoughts." He went on, “ In 1945 I described Fascism as ‘ a:creator 
of hatred of one man by another, slavery, common public lying, 
inhumanity, coldness of heart and stupidity of mind.’ In my recent 
letter to Prague I wrote, ‘I stand by this definition when thinking of 
‘your deeds.’ "' 

At 48 Dr. Kratochvil begins a new life. For the authorities in 
Prague the knowledge that a man who for four years has seen the'top- 
secret dispatches from sundry Embassies in key cities, also Prague's 
confidential messages and advice, is often visiting the British Foreign 
Office, must cause many serious reflections. If Dr. Kratochvil, in the 
exact fashion set by his predecessor in Delhi, has turned away from 
his Government, three years after the February 1948 coup, what 
assurance can be felt that other top diplomatists are not doubting ? 
This, now, is a new world of diplomacy, with national feelings, frontiers, 
emotions, loyalties, ideologies, political faiths mixed in a manner our 
successors will, I hope, find it easier to catalogue. 


' GEORGE BILAINEIN. 
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N May 5th of this year the people of Ethiopia, the official name 
Os Abyssinia, will be celebrating the tenth anniversary of the 
return of their beloved Emperor to Addis Ababa, the capital 

city, after the Italians had been routed by the allied Commonwealth 
and Ethiopian armies." The Emperor had been for just five years away 
from his country, and during the Italian occupation most of the time 
in England. When Mussolini declared war on Britain in June 1940, the 
Emperor immediately flew to Khartum where the campaign of libera- 
tion was planned in consultation with British officers, and Ethiopian 
troops were trained. The Italians were overcome by the swiftness of the 
advance from south and north in less than four months of fighting. 
There followed a period of British Military Administration ; but in 
January 1942, by a treaty with-the British Government, the Emperor 
was restored to full sovereignty and to responsibility for the administra- 
tion of the country with the aid of a British Military Mission. It is from 
this date that the remarkable progress to be described in thisarticle began. 
When the Emperor came to the throne in 1930 Ethiopia was partly 
a feudal country, some provinces being under hereditary chieftains, 
most of whom were very conservative, and some covertly opposed 
to the Emperor’s reforms, especially to the abolition of slavery. The 
Emperor lost no time, however, in beginning the modernisation of his 
country. Some foreign advisers were appointed, and in July 1931 he 
proclaimed the grant of a constitution. Amongst other things this set 
up a Parliament of two Houses: the Senate and Chamber of Deputies, 
members of the former being appointed by the Crown largely from 
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amongst the nobility, former Ministers of State, retired judges and . 
other high officers, and members of the latter by provincial governors 
from lists proposed by local chiefs. The constitution safeguards the 
fundamental human rights, and foreshadows popular election of 
members of the Chamber of Deputies when the time is ripe. 

When Mussolini annexed Ethiopia it was united with the Italian 
colonies of Eritrea and Somaliland with the title Italian East Africa, 
under Marshal Graziani as viceroy. The Fascist Government had no 
thought of encouraging self-government in any colony, and they 
established direct rule, abolishing all Ethiopian institutions. So little 
did they understand the people that there was constant friction and 
hostility which flared up into open rebellion and guerrilla warfare when 
they attempted to collect taxes. Cruel repression followed, whole 
districts being laid waste, the peasants being shot or collected in 
concentration' camps. Thousands were executed without even the 
semblance of a trial by a military tribunal.* Thousands of Ethiopians 
fled the country during the Italian occupation and were maintained 
in Kenya, the Sudan, Palestine and Britain at first by British charitable 
funds and later by the British Government. Those who remained in 
their country have vivid memories of personal suffering and bereave- 
ments; and hatred and suspicion of the Italian Government, not ^ 
individual Italians, is still so strong that the Ethiopian Government 
has felt constrained to delay the re-establishment of diplomatic 
relations with Italy. 

It is against this background that the achievements of the past ten 
years should be estimated. The Emperor foresaw, even whilst only 
Regent, that the modernisation of the administration would require the 
services of a number of young Ethiopians educated abroad, and he 
provided scholarships for this purpose at his own expense until Govern- 
ment scholarships could be made available. The Italians distrusted 
these young men, and about eighty or ninety of them were murdered 
or executed. Consequently after the Restoration there were but a 
score of foreign educated young men qualified for the business of 
administration. Education has remained, therefore, the Emperor’s 
primary concern. There are Ministers in charge of all other subjects ; 
but he himself is his own Minister of Education, assisted by a Vice- 
Minister in charge of the office work and a foreign adviser, in this case 
a Canadian. 

During the war the late Italian colonies of Eritrea and Somaliland 
were under military administration by Britain as the occupying power. 
Their future, together with that of Libya, remained to be determined. 
~ Mr. Eden had given an assurance in Parliament during the war that 
these territories would not be returned to Italy ; but their future status 
proved to be too controversial a question to be settled in 1946 at the ` 
conference in Paris which settled the Peace Treaty with Italy. The 
Council of Foreign Ministers, representing the United States, Britain, 
France and Russia, was charged with the task of deciding their future ; 


* See Documents on Italian War Crimes Submitted to the United Nations War Crimes 
Commission, published for the Imperial Ethiopian Government by Messrs. Simpkin 
Marshall Ltd. 2 vols., prices 3s. 6d. and 2s. 6d. 
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but it was provided that, if they failed to do so within a year of ratifica- 
tion. of the treaty, the question should be remitted to the Assembly of 
the United. Nations. -The Foreign Ministers failed to agree and the 
Assembly became seised of this difficult question at the autumn 
meeting of 1948. Other pressing business made it impossible to deal 
with the ‘future of the Italian colonies before the adjournment for 
Christmas, so a special session was called for April-May 1949. As no 
agreement was reached then the matter came up again at the autumn 
meeting of that year, at which Somaliland was restored to Italy on 
trusteeship. Again no proposal regarding Eritrea obtained the necessary 
two-thirds majority. The Assembly this time fell back on the device 
of a further investigation of the wishes of the people of Eritrea, and a 


new commission was sent out to cover the ground already traversed ' 


by the Commission of Inquiry sent out by the Foreign Ministers in 
1947, and corroborated its findings. 

With new evidence of the growing desire of the majority of the popu- 
lation of Eritrea for union with Ethiopia a committee of the autumn 
Assembly devised a compromise scheme wrongly called “ federation.” 
It should be called union with Ethiopia, subject to local self-govern- 
ment in Eritrea; the position of Northern Ireland in the United 
Kingdom is a close analogy. The plan provides for the establishment 
in Eritrea of a legislature of two Houses and an executive Government 
which will have charge of all domestic affairs, for example : education, 
public health, land laws and land tax, public works, and so forth, whilst 
the “ central" "Government at Addis Ababa will be responsible for 
foreign affairs, currency, foreign trade, and the collection oi customs 
duties. Eritrea is, however, to be credited with the duties collected on 
imports consumed within its territory and on exports originating 
therein—an arrangement which might cause friction and should be 
reconsidered. Eritrea is to send members to the Chamber of Deputies 
of the Empire in proportion to population, and there is to be a Federal 
Council, constituted of equal numbers of representatives of Ethiopia 
and Eritrea. This seems peculiar when one considers that the popu- 
lation of Ethiopia is about 15,000,000 and' that of Eritrea less than 
1,000,000 ; but the Council should be regarded as a negotiating body 
to overcome disagreements and not one to reach decisions by majority 
vote. A United Nations Commissioner, Sefior Eduardo Anze Matienze, 
of Bolivia, was appointed to prepare Eritrea for union with Ethiopia, 
his first task being to draft the constitution, in which he will be assisted 
by advisers and will consult the present British Chief Administrator 
and the Ethiopian Government. 

The strenuous and unremitting efforts made by the Ethiopian Govern- 

ment since the end of the war to secure the addition of Eritrea to its 
territory did not arise from a desire for imperialistic expansion, as was 
widely thought at first. The highlands of Eritrea and Tigré are the cradle 


t 


of the Christian people of Ethiopia. Ancient monuments and traditions . 


prove this, as well as the existing similarity of race and culture. Some 
2,000 years ago the tribes then composing Ethiopia began moving 
southward and gradually occupied the central plateau of the present 
Empire; but the highlands of what is now called Eritrea remained 
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an integral part of Ethiopia until they were conquered by the Italians 
following their landing at Massowah in 1885. That port had always 
served northern Ethiopia ; but from that date she was entirely cut off 
from the sea by Italian, British and French colonies. Access to the 
sea will broaden the outlook of the Ethiopian people and will stimulate 
the economic development of the country. The Ethiopian mercantile 
marine, now consisting of three small ships trading in the Red Sea, 
based on Jibuti, is sure to grow. 

The Italian occupation was not all loss. It gave the country some 
magnificent main roads with tar macadam surfaces, though the 
Ethiopian Government has been put to much expense in rebuilding the 
bridges, most of which were blown up by the Italian forces in their 
retreat. A loan from the World Bank is helping to complete the restora- 
tion and extension of the road system. The Italians also built-many 
useful offices, shops and houses. The immaterial gain was substantial. 
The occupation unified the country as nothing else. could have done in 
five years. Guerrilla bands roamed the country hundreds of miles from 
their homes, and very many thousands were transported by the Italians 
for forced labour or to concentration camps over long distances. 
Growing knowledge of their country and common hatred of the invader 
broke down provincialism and aroused a national consciousness, which 
remains and grows with the spread of education. The long agitation 
by the Ethiopico-Eritrean Unity Society has taught the townsmen at 
least something about the United Nations and foreign countries ; and 
amongst the younger generation there is growing a keen ambition to 
help their country to a prominent place amongst the nations of the 
world. Amongst other unifying influences are the modern facilities 
for rapid travel by road, rail and aeroplane, and last, but by no means 
least, a universal admiration of and love for their Emperor. 

. American politicians have at last realised that an Emperor need not 
be a despot controlling and repressing his subjects from a closely 
-guarded palace. They find in Ethiopia an Emperor who is a leader of his 
people, who goes about seeing them in their homes, in their schools, in 
their workshops ; they find a man of vision whose one ambition is the 
welfare of his people, to weld them into a nation and to bring them the 
benefits of the arts and sciences of the West. Education is his great 
enthusiasm, and his personal influence has led to Ethiopia's expenditure 
on education being a larger proportion of total revenues than that 
of any other country. There are nearly three hundred foreign teachers— 
Swedish, American, Canadian, British, Egyptian and Indian—in 
Government schools ; and foreign missions have been encouraged to 
establish schools by free grants of land. There are some 55,000 pupils 
in over 600 Government schools, of which six are secondary schools 
in which the teaching is mainly in English ; about a dozen are upper: 
primary schools, and the rest primary schools in towns and villages. 
There is extensive boarding accommodation attached to some of the 
secondary schools; and the Hailé Selassié secondary school has 
recently been enlarged to accommodate some 600 pupils. Addis 
Ababa is one of the overseas centres in which the London Matriculation 
Examination is held every summer. 
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. There are several special educational institutions; a teachers’ : 
training college, a commercial school, a technical training school, 
which is to be developed into an engineering college, the Army Officers' 
Training School, and the Ethiopian Air Force Training School. A great 
project has just been started: a University College, staffed and 
equipped at present to teach arts and science subjects up to inter- 
mediate standard and, when funds permit, to be developed into a 
university. Two features of education in Ethiopia illustrate the Emper- 
or's wisdom: his encouragement of the education of girls who form 
about 25 per cent. of all pupils, and the continuation of the sending of 
both boys and girls to study- abroad. Altogether there are about 
350 students being educated in foreign countries—over a hundred at 
schools and universities in Britain, and others in the United States, 
Canada and France, and at the American colleges at Cairo and Beirut. 

; Public health is receiving attention. There are health officers and 
sanitary inspectors in the principal towns. The World Health Organisa- 
tion assisted with a mission of advice and in the training of:the inspec- 
tors. The arts and crafts are not being neglected. There is a small school 
of fine art in Addis Ababa, and there are training classes in various 
crafts, including cotton spinning by hand and weaving. There is also 
a State Library, with a large collection of English and French books. 

This cultural development is only possible because economic con- 
ditions in Ethiopia provide the basis of sound public finance. Financial 
reform was begun soon after the restoration with the help of British 
advisers. Many old provincial taxes were abolished and a graduated 
land tax and tithe were substituted, the official assessment being 
checked by local committees. The main sources of revenue are the land 
tax, customs duties on imports and certain exports, and excise. Con- 
siderable revenue is also being derived from the State gold mines, which 
are now being equipped with modern plant. A new currency, managed 
by the State Bank, was introduced about five years ago with an Ethiop- ` 
ian dollar to replace the old Maria Theresa dollars. At first it was tied 
to sterling at 2s. ; but when Britain devalued Ethiopia did not, and the 
dollar has remained tied to gold and the United States dollar, and is 
now worth about zs. roid. sterling. This was possible partly because 
Ethiopia is a gold producing country ; but mainly because it exports 
coffee and hides to America. The maintenance of parity with gold has, 
however, hit many of the peasant farmers severely, exports of wheat 
and oilseeds becoming severely restricted: The following figures record 
the growth of foreign trade since conditions became more settled after 
the war: 

Year ending - Exports -Imports 


` September roth* - $Eth. $Eth. 
1945" 34,876,769 38,217,015 
` X946 74,617,551 ^ 54,160,997 
. 1947 89,430,131 69,035,733 
1948 89,172,985 — 112,120,407 
- 1949 77191,2200 ^ 90,984,804 
1950 '' ` 68,288,543 74,649,877 


* The Ethiopian new year begins on September rrth.. 
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The exports are mainly coffee, and hides, now both selling at high 
prices, forest products, and tobacco, fruit and other agricultural 
specialities in small quantities. The imports include motor-cars, buses, 
lorries, tractors, machinery, and European and American goods, 
necessary and luxury, in great variety. It should be added, however, 
that to maintain the exchange rate it was necessary recently to intro- 
duce exchange control, operated by the State Bank, and. permits to 
import luxury goods are restricted. 

Industrial development is taking place mainly in Addis Ababa and 
in towns on the Jibuti railway. The power-driven factories include 
three roller flour mills, a coffee cleaning plant, a modern cotton spinning 
and weaving mill, a tannery, factories making shoes, raincoats, carpets, 
plywood, gunny bags, oils and soap. An extension of the railway to 
Sidamo in the fertile south-west is under survey, but the most promising 
development of communications is in the air. Ethiopian Air Lines, 
a State undertaking operated by Americans, connects the principal 
towns by flights three times weekly and connects with international air 
lines by two flights weekly to Cairo, Aden and Nairobi. The 
services are so well patronised that Ethiopian Air Lines i is one of the 
few in the world that- makes a profit. 

All this development depends on security. A mobile police forse: 
trained by British officers, patrols the frontiers with Italian Somaliland, 
Kenya and the Sudan, preventing the troublesome raids and frontier 
incidents of the past. The army of about 30,000 men has been trained 
by the British Military Mission, largely at the expense of Britain ; but 
the Mission has just concluded its duties and is returning to: -England. 
Theair force, officered and trained by Swedes, is being rapidly developed, 
with fighters and fighter-bombers ; for Ethiopia does not intend to be 
again practically defenceless in case of invasion. If peace be maintained,. 
this virile African people will make great strides in the next ten years. 

H. STANLEY JEVONS. 


1851-1951 


ERHAPS the most striking characteristic of mid-nineteenth- ' 
Ds England was the religious vigour and sincerity of all 

classes of the population and of all denominations. Many churches 
and other places of worship were built; numerous hymns, including 
Henry Francis Lyte's “ Abide with Me," were written. The happiness 
of Victoria's reign was attributable largely to this adamant religious 
feeling which enabled Englishmen to make their approach to life in a 
manner that exemplified the development of strong character through 
humility and self-discipline. Freedom of thoüght, agnosticism, and the 
sciences were able to run in double harness with genuine national piety, 
because dogma, not ethics, was: challenged, and the conflict remained 
superficial.  Idealistic ideas of pacifism and disarmament arose 
from this happy harmony, for the Englishman in the isolation of 
this island, insular in his outlook, forgot that continental countries 
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were not concerned with morality in politics or in policy. Hence. 
the wide Nonconformist support given to Gladstone, who sought 
to implement idealistic liberalism in both domestic and foreign 
affairs. : 

The serenity of the age was founded upon peace. The ultimate 
defeat of Napoleon seemed an object lesson to discourage world- 
' conquering ambitions. In an atmosphere of security from without, and 
in the assurance of self-righteousness and. superiority, the middle class 
developed, grew in strength, acquired wealth and influence, and estab- 
lished the industrial age, which in its turn created the great town- 
dwelling proletariat. The census.of 1851 revealed that half the people 
were urban. England was already “ the workshop of the world,” and 
the bad housing conditions arising from concentration of the population 
began to attract attention. Lord Shaftesbury’s investigations revealed 
people living in cellars—indeed, sometimes more than one family 
sharing a cellar or a single room. He raised a voluntary subscription 
and established model lodging-houses. These were kept clean, and their 
immunity from epidemics (particularly cholera) induced the Govern- 
ment to pass, in 1851, an Act providing for the inspection of common 
lodging-houses, and brought about at the same time the repeal of the 
window tax. The reformed municipal authorities had been given, by 
the Public Health Act of 1848, extensive powers of jurisdiction, but 
they were slow to realise their responsibilities. Gradually, however, 
through the enlightening work of such men as Lord Shaftesbury, it 
dawned upon them that sanitation and sewage were subjects for 
serious consideration, and that drinking-water and drainage should be 
kept as widely apart as possible. 

The democratic constitution of town government enabled matters of 
public welfare to influence the vote, and from about 185r, when the 
enfranchised citizens began to understand their own importance as a. 
factor in urban improvement, progress was steady, till the local 
authorities were lighting and paving the streets, cleaning and draining 
them ; building homes, providing transport, gas and electricity, main- 
taining first-class public libraries, baths and wash-houses. The work of 
the municipal councils has now, of course, become the preoccupation 
of the Government. 

One hundred years ago the great movement from authoritarianism 
to mass-judgment was evolved. To-day we have gone full circle, and 
are rapidly stiffening in the rigor mortis of State, instead of class, 
control. Then the critical faculty was developed, and with it apprecia- 
tion of both literature and art. It was the age of Tennyson, of Thackeray 
and of Dickens. The English sense of humour was losing the crude 
angles of vulgarity, and was becoming. suitable for home con- 
sumption. Punch was making rapid strides and jostling with 
Crwikshank's Comic Almanac for the first place in public esteem. 
Thomas Hood was in demand. To-day, though some good poetry may 
be written, little is published; and no one could live on the proceeds, 
while “ English " humour has become Americanised. In the “fifties 
there was a wide demand for pictures. Notwithstanding the importance 
of Ruskin's opinion, even a bad artist was not a poor one, for much 
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money was to be made' by the copyist who supplied the reproductions 
of old and new -masters that to-day are produced (if at all) on the 
printing press. 

The mid-Victorian age discovered children, took a sympathetic 
interest in games, and provided toys of a quality and on a scale never 
before dreamed of. The Queen herself, in her childhood, had possessed 
numerous dolls (more than three hundred), but not one of these had ' 
cost over sixpence. They were of the wooden, '' Dutch-doll " variety. 
Kingsley with his Water Babies and much of Dickens' work opened the 
door, while Grimm's and Hans Andersen's fairy tales invaded us, 
gaining an easy victory. In 1855 Thackeray- published The Rose and the 
Ring (now outmoded), and, soon after, Lewis Carroll created Alice, 
who, in spite of illustrations in modern dress, is still with us, young and 
sweet as ever. Here was the beginning of the end of neglect and ill- 
usage of children, but of course public awareness was slow in developing 
outside the home. Lord Shaftesbury’s Mines Act of 1842 prohibited 
the employment of children under ten in the pits, but little boys were 
still employed as chimney sweeps. 

In 1851 English family life was at its peak. Most homes were happy, 
most families united. There was, true enough, a tendency to masculine 
dominance ; the father, and in his absence the eldest son, being absolute 
in his authority and control in all except matters of household manage- 
ment. Nevertheless women were by no means downtrodden. They were, 
on the contrary, treated with consideration and respect, and they 
enjoyed a chivalrous reverence that is lacking to-day. The Victorian 
woman, and girl did not invade the City, swamp the professions, or put 
up for Parliament ; she did, however, from the unassailable fastness of 
her domestic supremacy, wield an enormous influence over her husband 
and sons, and through their respect for her she exerted a governing 
influence on their lives ; thus her views and opinions were given every 
consideration in public affairs. There were no cocktail parties where 
young people of both sexes, complete strangers, mingled on terms of 
immediate intimacy ; but there were “ kettledrums," tea parties at 
which young men and women, meeting on terms of social decorum, 
exchanged opinions on art, literature and the newly popular “ nature 
study." f 

John Stuart Mill need not have attacked the bondage of convention 
or championed the right of woman to a free life and thought. She 
already had that freedom : Florence Nightingale typified it, the Bronté 
sisters expressed it. One hundred years of emancipation seem to show 
that the Englishwoman has lost something of a far greater value than 
the sum of all the things she has gained. Semi-nudity, which now seems 
to be a prerequisite to participation in games and other outdoor 
pursuits, does not make of the modern girl a better player than her 
Victorian counterpart, dignified and elegant, when engaged at croquet 
or at archery, and clad in simple and becoming costume. The horse- ` 
woman to-day, astride, in jodhpurs, displays at least no greater 
equestrian skill than did the Victorian girl in full skirt sitting side- 
saddle. Mrs. Bloomer's costume reform was not necessary. Florence 
Nightingale went to the Crimean War with her skirt on, and established 
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the great nursing profession without herself or her companions being 
enfranchised. If the woman of the period did not receive the same 
education as her brother, she was, in fact, being deprived of nothing of 
real value to life as it had to be lived ; for though public schools grew 
rapidly in number, and were organised. on the lines of Dr. Arnold's 
reformed Rugby, with religious instruction and outdoor games as part 
of the curriculum, far too much stress was laid on the classics to meet 
the real educational needs of the industrial age. The object of middle- 
class schooling seemed to be one of enabling the sons of the rich uncouth 
pioneers of industry (Matthew Arnold’s “ Philistines’’) to become 
gentlemen, take seats in Parliament, and enter the professions. If that 
indeed was its object, it succeeded admirably. 

The secular as well as the religious leaders of the time were exquisitely 
conscious of their duty to the public, and in spite of overcrowding and 
other evils of the growing urban centres, tremendous efforts were made 
to introduce culture to the masses. Though there was no real Education 
Act till after 1867, the seeds were planted during the fifties. The 
voluntary social workers of the day were first and foremost educators. 
“ Self-help " was the stimulant of the time, just as to-day “ State aid” 
is the narcotic. “ Equality " was to be attained by dragging the lower 
levels upward, not by striking the higher down. 

It was between 1850 and 1860 that the watchman was ousted by the 
policeman. This change was influenced by the concentration oi popula- 
tion and by the acquisition of property by the many. Soon after the 
Metropolitan Police Force was established by Peel in 1829 the con- 
stable was an object of contempt or ridicule, but by 1850 (even earlier) 
every county and borough employed a police force organised on 
Metropolitan lines. By 1851 the railway, too, had lived down ridicule 
and had become an established feature of modern life. The days of 
wild speculation and spectacular financial crashes were at an end, the 
canals had lost their trade, the turnpike roads were no longer enlivened 
by the coaching horn, the posting inns were in decline. There were 
niore than 5,000 miles of railway track carrying heavy goods and 
passenger traffic all over the country. - 

Steam haulage, however, did not sound the death-knell of horse- 
transport ; the internal combustion engine, fifty years later, did that. 
Families_ still possessed their equipages. The clatter of hoofs, the 
creaking of harness and the tinkle of cab-bells provided the melody of 
the London song ; the accompanying bass arose from the gruff rumbling 
of iron-clad _ wagon and carriage wheels on the flint-dressed roads. 
Tennyson’s “Low on the sand and loud on the stone the last wheel 
echoed away ” stirs no auditory memories in the modern mind. The 
Electric Telegraph Company’s wires ran alongside the railway tracks,- 
and this new means of communication speedily overcame all prejudice. 
The Prince Consort’s Chancellorship of Cambridge University was 
arranged by telegram in 1847. Mid-nineteenth century was the age of 
the ironmasters. More than half the ferrous metal in use throughout 
the world. was mined on this island and conveyed overseas in British 
Ships. These vessels were themselves largely iron-hulled, though ten 
years or more passed before they were steam-propelled. Our export 
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trade was four times that of the United States; and equal to, if not in 
excess of, that of the whole of continental Europe. 

So great was the prosperity and well-being of the time that, notwith- 
standing the recurring epidemics and the general lack of hygiene and 
medical control, the census of 1851 revealed an increase in population 
that seemed alarming ; emigration aid societies directed enterprising 
people to the Colonies, thus keeping the family together within the 
Empire in spite of the fabulous opportunities for material progress 
offered by the desperately underpopulated U.S.A. Prosperity, together 
with the appreciation of the arts and sciences so painstakingly patronised 
by the Prince Consort, created a huge demand for objects of cultural 
value in the best taste as laid down by William Morris, Rossetti, Burne- 
Jones and Madox Brown. It brought into being, too, the spurious and 
theinferior. Many of the newly rich possessed neither taste nor culture, 
but were avidly imitative. Albert Smith, in his Sketches of the Day, 
gives. us an intimate peep into the home of the Lacquers where “ the 
ornaments are innumerable...a French clock surmounted by an 
Ariádne, which young Lacquer insists is taken from the original in the 
Walhalla of Leicester Square, although his mother is constantly begging 
and praying that he will not allude to those dreadful low places.... 
The card bowl is of china with one or two gilt doves round it . . . there 
is a leaning tower of Pisa . . . there are cups, and saucers . . inkstands, 
handbells, and papier-maché ,nothing-cases . .." ; but the inventory, 
bad as it is, records the existence of not a single thing one-half so hideous 
as most modern objects moulded in “ plastic.” Besides ugly ornaments, 
cumbersome, uncomfortable and ostentatious furniture flooded the 
market. Rich red mahogany was wantonly dissipated. 

On May Ist, 1851, the Queen and Prince Consort opened the Great 
Exhibition—for which the Crystal Palace had been constructed in 
Hyde Park. This ambitious enterprise, although stigmatised by Oscar 
Wilde as “ The Great Exhibition of International Vulgarity," was the 
very antithesis of vulgarity ; it was the mirror of honest workmanship 
and great endeavour. Every stand was overcrowded with exhibits, not 
from any lack of space but in accordance with the demands of public . 
taste ; for a prosperous people who ate heartily of the roast beef of old 
England and drank deep of her malted liquor were accustomed to ` 
cornucopian blessedness. Every exhibit was hypertrophied, ornate and 
florid, wrought in a spirit of generous magnificence, as, for example, the 
giant pocket-knife with 1851 blades, which is still on view in the shop 
window of its ingenious maker. Each article shown had been produced 
with loving care, and with the application of high craftsmanship. Even 
the artificial bronze statuettes, cast in zinc, were carefully executed ; 
and though the subjects were cloyingly sentimental and devoid of 
enduring artistic qualities, they were produced in order to enrich the 
mind and beautify the home. The arts and sciences of 1851 burst into 
full flower in that vast conservatory ; and if, after all, they failed in 
' their most laudable aims, not the arts and sciences nor their unselfish 
and indefatigable patron, the Prince Consort, can be blamed. 

The Crystal Palace itself was typical of the munificent spirit of an 
age of enterprise and self-reliance., Vast in its proportions, and daring 
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in its construction, it took the trees of the park in its stride and engulfed 
them. Joseph Paxton submitted. his plans late. The building com- 
mittee had already unofficially decided to accept the scheme proposed to 
them by Isombard Kingdom Brunel, the Queen's Civil Engineer, a 
man whose public works had already won for him wide esteem. The 
Prince Consort himself was intrigued by Paxton's design, first scrawled 
on a scrap of pink blotting paper, and the building committee promptly 
discovered that they, too, were of the Prince's opinion. Brunel, upon 
hearing that his own plans had at the last moment been rejected, and 
notwithstanding the disappointment he must have experienced, immedi- 
ately and most generously supplied Paxton with some valuable data 
which he had himself been at pains to acquire in connection with his 
own scheme. This act exemplifies admirably the gentlemanliness, the 
high culture and true chivalry of the time. 

‘The Victorian era had much that we have lost, gave us many things 
we cannot afford to neglect, and lacked nothing of spiritual necessity 
that we have. Progress, since Victoria's age faded away, has been 
material only. Culture has fallen into decadence. The Victorian ball- 
room, with’ its decorum, its fans, its bouquet holders and its neat 
programmes with slender pencil attached by silken cord, must' be 
accounted a more truly civilised gathering than is a modern jitterbug 
jive, accompanied by a maniacal boogie band. Laugh at the Victorians ? 
' They would weep about us. i 
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SOME CANTERBURY LETTERS, 


NDER the title Litere Cantuarienses three volumes of selections 
| | from the -registers of the great Benedictine mohastery of 
Christchurch, Canterbury, were published in the Rolls Series* 
in 1887 and the two following years. The editor, Dr..J. Brigstocke 
Sheppard, supplied valuable introductions. The letters in the first two 
volumes are óf the fourteenth century, some in Latin, some in ‘Anglo- 
French ; an English version of-the latter is given in thé text facing the 
i originals. The third volume covers the period from 1375 to the early 
years of Henry VIII ; the first English letter is of 1432, and from then 
on English letters take their place among the Latin ones; the last 
French letter is of 1443, from Charles VII to his nephew, the English 
King. The Latin letters have not. been, with a few exceptions, translated 
or published. The editor explains that, for various reasons, a selection ` 
only from the letter-books is transcribed, “ preference being rathér 
„given to such inedited examples as are nearly connected with'the history 
of the metropolitan church of Canterbury, and such as illustrate the 
political, ecclesiastical and social relations of that great corporation.” 
Volume III contains an appendix—documents illustrating the letters, 
taken from other sources--and an index. 
Jt is thought that a brief account of some contents might interest 


* Chronicles and Memorials of Great Britain and Ireland during the Middle Ages. 
Vor. CLXXIX. : I9 
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the general reader, leaving aside those dealing with details of admini- 
stration—formule for admitting monks or appointing lay-servitors ; 
collecting .of debts ; routine negotiations with bailiffs and tenants ; 
E of licences or corrodies (allowances) ; exchange of benefices, and 

, So forth. $ 

The priors of Christchurch* seem to have been only second in impor- 
tance to the archbishops, with whom they are in constant correspon- 
dence. This was notably the case with Prior Henry of Eastry, who held 
office for fifty years (d. 1331). He was a most able administrator, and 
the confidential adviser of Archbishop Raynold, a much younger man, 
during the troubled years of the close of the reign of Edward 1I, when 
the Queen, Isabella and barons were conspiring against him; he begs that 
his letters may be kept secret. Both churchmen temporise, but finally 
join the Queen's party. When the prior, who had a seat in Parliament 
(several instances of summons to it are recorded), was bidden to attend 
that of 1327, in which the King’s deposition was to be mooted, he 
excused himself, alleging to the archbishop '' reasons known to you,” 
and sent a proxy. Eastry's successor, Richard Oxenden, a young man 
of good family, with influence, endeavoured to check what he con- 
sidered his archbishop’s undue interference in convent affairs. His 
pompous epistolary style earns a snub from the latter. After Oxenden's 
death in 1338 the correspondence becomes more formal, and succeeding 
priors were more or less nonentities until the advent of Thomas Chillen- 
den (1390-1411). To his building activities, in the cathedral, and on the 
manors, his purchases of valuables, and books for the library, the mona- 
stery and cathedral were deeply indebted.[ A letter to this prior from 
Archbishop Arundel, then in political exile (1398), is.written in Paradiso 
terrestri, prope Florenciam. The next prior of any note was William 
Sellyng, appointed in 1472, a scholar, statesman, and wise ruler. He 
was actually employed by Henry VII as an envoy to both Rome and the 
French Court (1490). 

The.cathedral and more especially the shrine of St. Thomas are, 
naturally, the subject of a great number of letters. The period covered 
by them was one of vital importance for additions to the glorious 
fabric : only a few of these can be here mentioned, rather at haphazard. 
We have the record of the foundation of several chantries, e.g. of 
Archbishop Arundel, and Sir John Beauchamp (1368), and, notably, , 
that of the Black Prince, with the arrangements for their chaplains and 
maintenance. Sites are granted for the tombs of Archbishops Chicheley * 
(a generous benefactor to the convent), Warham and others ; a window 
is put in, in St. Anselm’s Chapel (1336), and the cost noted ; collections 
for the rebuilding of the nave are initiated (1369-71) ; Caen stone for the 
central tower is purchased (1494-9). Many costly gifts to the shrine 
are acknowledged, from Royal and other personages, and lavish obla- 
tions from pilgrims ; the editor estimates that i in 1420 these amounted 
to “in modern currency, at least £8,000.” One pilgrim actually came 
from Iceland! He claimed descent from kinsmen of St. Thomas. A 


* It will be remembered that a cathedral monastery had no abbot, the bishop taking 
his place. 
T & most interesting list of them all is given in Vol. ITI, pp. 112-22. 
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Scottish abbot begs for a relic, a Scottish cripple is miraculously cured. 
Successive Popes grant indulgences for the two feasts of the martyrdom 
and translation, and for the celebration every fiftieth year of the 
jubilee—the fifty years that elapsed between them (1170-1220). The 
attempt of Christchurch to secure a second profitable canonisation, 
that of the great Archbishop Winchelsey (1293-1313), was not successful, 
despite the patronage of Thomas Earl of Lancaster, and the evidence 
supplied (r319) of miracles. There is, surprisingly, no reference to the 
murder of Archbishop Simon of Sudbury i in 1381, except a note that the 
See is vacant. The editor suggests that this may be due to the fact 
that the causes of it were political rather than religious. 

References to the library are noteworthy. Its contents were over- 
hauled in March 1337, and a list is given of books missing. In other . 
' letters, donors of books are thanked, one of them being Bishop Grandi- 
son of Exeter for his Life of Becket (1359). 

The question of procedure to be observed when the Archbishop of 
York should pass through the Southern Province is discussed—should 
he be permitted to have his cross borne beforé him ? Canterbury had 
long ‘been jealous in maintaining precedence, and the somewhat 
undignified dispute dragged on till agreement was reached in 1355 and 
confirmed by a Papal bull. Each Primate was to have full liberty to 
display his cross in either province. Other letters deal with the permit 
required for suffragan bishops to be consecrated elsewhere than in the 
cathedral, this was known as a licence of alibi. 

Satisfactory reports onthe internal state of the convent are sent on 
several occasions by the prior to the archbishop. The Black Death 
(1348) seems to have left it surprisingly immune; only four moriks 
are recorded as having died of it. The editor suggests that this may have 
been due to the excellent water supply and drainage installed. The 
convent did not, however, escape some disturbing incidents. More 
than once it' had to deal with a fugitive monk, or with thefts ; in 1327, 
serious losses by cattle plague are listed on the manors. These manors 
were not confined to Kent, nor indeed to England. For property 
presented to Christchurch in Ireland in 1183 only a fraction of the rents 
was ever paid, in spite.of the intervention of various powerful persons. 
One of their Devon manors, Doccombe, was held. on an interesting 
tenure, being presented by De Tracey en pure et perpetuale almoigne | 
in expiation for his share in the murder of Becket. The tenants of 
Monks Risborough, Buckinghamshire, gave trouble between 1336 
and 1352, claiming to be.copy-holders on a Crown demesne, not. villeins 
of the monastery ; they had, however, to submit in the end. Christ- 
church also held property on the Kentish coast, and took its share in 
embanking or draining the Marshes, in subscribing to a fund for a 
hospital at Hythe, and other matters. The port of Sandwich, which 
had originally belonged to them, was taken over in 1290 by Edward I, 
who realised its value as a naval base. The rents of certain other places ` 
were allotted to them in exchange for customs dues, and some houses 
and wharves reserved for them free of taxation. Repeated demands 
are made on successive priors to. provide coastguards for defence; they 
usually resist but, in 1326, when a French invasion was considered 
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imminent, Eastry tells the Warden of the Cinque Ports that, though he 
is under no legal obligation, and.has no tenants who are bound to give 
service, he will do all he can for the defence of the land and the honour 
'of the King. In another letter, he writes in astonishingly disparaging 
language of the lack of resistance which the coast folk, who are debilis ef 
pauper, would probably exhibit! Two years earlier, he had suggested 
a quaint plan for avoiding false alarms of invasion: no one on pain of 
imprisonment is to raise an outcry or sound a horn till authorised by the 
‘coast watchers. In 1343, the prior pleads with an official on behalf ofa 
prisoner in.’Saltwood Castle—gil ne soit sí durementes tenuz en prison, 
and intercedes for the men of Romney when under interdict in 1338. 
The priors generally excuse themselves also from demands to supply 
land-forces, whether for the Scottish or French wars. In 1333, however, 
after some protest, the prior accedes to the King's modest demand for . 
one waggon and five horses for transport, while in 1536 two manors 
are directed to supply the sixty men, demanded from each by Henry VIII 
against Northern rebels. Earlier Royal requests had been met: 
Edward I had asked for masses to be said for the soul of his kinsman, 
the Earl of Warenne ; both Edward III and the Black Prince had been 
lent money—the latter is congratulated on his victory at Poitiers. 
Prior Eastry’s hospitality had been somewhat strained by the dumping 
on him for over a year (1326) of Queen Isabella’s hounds and huntsmen, 
putting him to great expense ; he is driven finally to protest. In 1336, 
the young King, Edward ITI, and his Queen are entertained when they 
visit the shrine. 

: The convent was closely concerned in the pardon granted to Jack 
Cade and his followers in 1450, as many of these were its tenants in 
Kent. One of the most important political entries is that, in English, 
of the lengthy oration made by the Chancellor to the Commons in 
June 1474, asking for a subsidy for Edward IV’s invasion of France, 
which it seems to have been successful in obtaining. It gives a résumé 
of the state of affairs, and mentions the readiness of the Dukes. of 
Burgundy and Brittany to support him. 

Transactions between the convent and the citizens of Canterbury are, 
of course, constantly recorded ; there is, for instance, the acquisition, in 
1492, after long years of negotiation, of a portion of the city wall, 
adjoining the convent precinct on the north and east, and forming part 
of the fortifications. An arrangement is arrived at with the bailiff about 
two mills on the Stour, one his, one the convent’s, and about the 
responsibility for keeping the river clear. Other incidents are less 
friendly—the bailiff and citizens invade the sanctuary and try to drag 
an escaped prisoner from it; they threaten convent property when 
angered by the prior’s refusal to supply armed men (1327). 

We have homely details of the convent stores—salt fish, animals to 
be brought in for the larder, purchase of grain and sale of timber, the 
amount of bread consumed in one quarter. Wool is supplied at the 
King’s demand. 

Relationship with the University of Oxford was.maintained by the 
founding and establishing there of Canterbury Hall, or College, one of 
the most important undertakings. of Christchurch, which is fully 
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chronicled in:these volumes, It can only be briefly touched on here. 

In 1331, Christchurch had hired a hall, near St. Peter's in the East, 
Oxford ; it started with three young monks in residence. A local bailiff 
was to supply their needs. In 1332, their oratory is licensed by the 
Bishop of Lincoln. After a short existence, this aula or domus was 
merged into one shared by several Benedictine monasteries, which 
finally became Worcester College. In 1363, when a new Benedictine 
college was founded by Archbishop Islip, Christchurch sold its share in 
the above to Westminster Abbey. The King’s licence to Islip for the 
new foundation is recorded (1361). The Warden of New College is 
thanked for a benefaction to it in 1473 ; it was ultimately merged in 
Wolsey’s College, where its name survives in the Canterbury Quad.* 
The letters contain several allusions to undergraduates : one is allówed 
(June 1340) to stay up for the summer vacation, another to resume his 
studies after an interruption. In 1355, the archbishop favours the 
sending of monks to Oxford. On one occasion, Eastry had made a 
donation to the university, on another he excused himself on the score 
of poverty. 

Another subject that is always recurring is that of the supply of 
wines from France, known'as the Wine of St. Thomas. This had been 
granted under charter , by successive French kings to the shrine; 
the supply was, naturally, interrupted in times of war, and there are 
petitions for its resumption. It was usually granted a free passagé by 
the Count of Boulogne. The convent maintained an agent in France— 
as a rule, a man of good family—whose main duty was to arrange 
for the supply, and any expenses involved. He seems often to have 
been in arrears with these. Here it is interesting to come on several 
mentions of the Bardi of Florence, as international bankers. In 1427, : 
Louis XI sends a donation of wine from the South of France, as the 
‘more northern vineyards had been devastated by war; the. monks 
promise him their prayers in return. 

It is impossible to give any real summary of the contents of three 
large volumes in a REVIEW article, and much material valuable for 
ecclesiastical historians has had to be passed over. For example, the 
relations between Christchurch and other religious houses, such as 
Westminster, and with the provincial Benedictine Chapter. The age- 
long friction between the cathedral and St. Augustine's Abbey, Canter- 
bury, over rights and privileges, comes to a head in 1330 over the case 
of a certain Peter of Dene, whom the prior considered unlawfully held 
as a prisoner at St. Augustine's ; the story is too long to relate here., In 
1330 Eastry had endeavoured to persuade the archbishop to relax 
some of his claims for jurisdiction over St. Augustine's rather than take 
the case to Rome, where law proceedings are so ambigua, taediosa’ et 
onerosa. cs 

We may take leave of the great prior in a lighter incident. He seeks. 
to obtain a mule for himself from Flanders, and is particular in specify- 
ing its points, it must be small and easy-going (pas grant muyl et 
haut, mes un petit ai bien portani). A 
EMMA GURNEY SALTER. 

* Its statutes are set out in Vol. II, Introduction. 
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HETHER or not the 'seventies and 'eighties of the nineteenth 
W century were the best periods of English life, as may be 
-` plausibly maintained, they were surely the most civilised. For 
2,000 years we had been learning the lesson of civilisation—that 
intellect is superior to brute force—and we were beginning to learn the 
further truth that affection and urbanity include and transcend 
intellect. There was no axiom then so firmly established in the common 
consciousness as the supremacy of mind over matter. Philosophers 
might dispute the point, but their disputations did not affect the 
general attitude. The cultivated mind looked with a kind of pitying 
contempt on the prowess and swagger of muscular heroes. Carlyle’s 
amused dismissal of merely physical courage as a thing that you can buy 
in the shape of a bantam cock for “ sixpence," had penetrated deeply 
into the thought of the time. Athletics were for schoolboys ; veneration 
for physical strength was unworthy of grown-up people. The exhibi- 
tions of pugnacity and endurance afforded by prize-fights were looked 
upon as sheer brutality. No decent people dreamt of attending them ; 
not because they were terrifying but because they were disgusting. 
This cultivated attitude was not pusillanimous; far from it. The 
civilised mind observed with detached coolness the furies and arrogances 
of the muscular as it observed with detached coolness the furies of an 
avalanche or a rhinoceros: phenomena to be met by appropriate 
measures, but certainly not things to imitate. The roaring Viking had 
passed into history ; the truculent feudal lord had followed him into 
oblivion; pirate and ruffler and persecutor had had their day and 
existed only in romances. The clear dawn of reason was pointing the 
way to an era of “ sweetness and light." The esthetic movement of 
Wilde, and the cult of Beauty omnipotent and triumphant—the most 
triumphant when most martyred—marked the zenith of civilisation. 
There runs through Scott's novel The Fair M aid of Perth the chronicle | 
of a character, described in uncomplimentary terms, called Dwining. 
Dwining is a medieval scientific thinker. He moves through the throng 
of dashing, forceful, ambitious, loud and greedy squires, burghers and 
nobles with an unconcealed contempt. Knight and peasant, craftsman 
and prince, he sizes them coolly up and deals with each character 
according to its nature. He appreciates the true nobility of Alice. 
He does not lay on blows: he relies on his brain and his inflexible 
spirit. And, where the stout Ramorny is ignominiously put to death, 
and the glittering clan chieftain is revealed as a craven, and the royal 
Rothesay perishes in a captive's dungeon, Dwining, doomed to as bitter 
a fate, proudly parts from the world in his own way. To a deep reader 
he is the real protagonist of that great novel. His subtle activities 
underlie the whole action. He is a type of a certain character which 
had a marked fascination for Scott, though it always, or almost always, 
appears in his novels in an evil aspect. Hayreddin, in Quentin Durward, 
is a coarser Dwining. Christian, in Peveril of the Peak, is a modernised 
Dwining. Oldbuck, of The Antiquary, with his calm ridicule of his fiery 
nephew Hector, has something of Dwining's spirit, if nothing of the 
sinister side of his character. And it is remarkable how these subtle, 
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cool and intellectual natures, even though in the background of the 
action, dominate the plot. They do not always attract the reader, but 
the story would fall to pieces without them. It is that spirit of con- 
temptuous disregard for the mere fighting animals—the '' blond 
brute "— which gradually disentangled itself through the pageant of 
thé centuries, and culminated in the urbanity of the eighteen-seventies. 

Here we are on the eve of that polished and sensible civilisation which 
grew up on the ruins of the Regency and died with Victoria, and were 
increasingly predominant among the delicate and powerful forces of the 
day. They still clung to the name of “ lady," which emphasised, not, 
like “ woman," their physical sex, but their civilised charm. No 
reverence was paid to the profession of arms: the Royal Family, the 
statesman, the musicians, the artist and scientist, filled the public eye. 
The public schools remained the preserve of Muscle, and even these 
were slowly becoming humanised: fighting was becoming vieux jeu, 
even in those strongholds of the primitive. American millionaires were 
snowing us under with scholarships, organs and libraries. An era of 
millennial peace seemed to be at hand. But it was all too bright to last, 
and the beneficiaries of Carnegie fell in myriads in the-mud and agony 
of Flanders. 

A miasma arose in all the countries of Europe. It was a miasma of 
thought and feeling which sprang up, to all appearance independently, 
in the most unlikely quarters. Palgrave, in Central and Eastern Arabia, 
dwelt long ago on the curious fact that a sort of Zeitgeist will stir into 
activity at one and the same time in quite independent places. And 
towards the close of the nineteenth century Kipling preached the cult 
of coarseness in England; Zola preached it in France; Marinetti 
proclaimed it in Italy; a hundred writers of short stories took it up 
in America. The sheep-like multitude lost its weak hold on gracious 
and delicate valour and mistook it for prudery. Brain declined before 
brawn and bare skin. Prize-fights and the tango became the fashion. 
Mythical satyrs of the cave and the desert decorated the pages of 
romance. Inevitably the world was heading for war. Inevitably war 
came. Equally inevitably, it came with a brutality that had been 
absent from it for a hundred years. Non-combatants were bombed and 
drowned. Poison, in the form of gas, was invoked. The press-gang was 
everywhere active. Inoffensive “ enemy ” subjects were immured and 
ruined. That public debts due to enemy creditors were repudiated was 
one of the least brutal innovations of the time, though one of the 
flattest contradictions of received law and practice. But who would be 
surprised ? A world which had given itself over to the toleration, and 
even the worship, of brutality, and which had given to delicacy the 
name, ‘and the evil repute, of prudery, could not but rush violently 
down the steep place into that aching sea. The great despair of our 
time lies in the fact that we have not abandoned our satanic cult. On 
the contrary, we have intensified it. There is no hope for the Western 
world except in a change of heart. No Areopagus of the nations will 
save our civilisation. Nothing short of an earnest effort to educate the 
youth of the world in a high contempt for . ene self-will and 
violence can ensure our peace. ~ 
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So far, I had written in 1935. After fourteen years again I take up 
my parable. Another quarter of a century has passed. Another, and 
a far more hideous, war has been fought. The helpless proletariat has 
been fried alive by tens of thousands at a time from the air. Intolérance 
of opinion has returned. We persecute those who sincerely hold 
“ Communist " or “ bourgeois " or “ Fascist " opinion with the same 
vindictiveness and the same excuse as Catholics persecuted Protestants 
and Protestants Catholics 400 years ago. We kill defeated statesmen 
like rats when they fall into our hands. No George of Hanover or Louis 
of Versailles has much to teach us; and if we do not burn obnoxious 
persons singly we burn them in holocausts. Can we look for any 
alleviation ? In casting about for a means to eradicate war, publicists 
have naturally tried to discover its causes, for not until the effective 
cause is removed can we hope to see war disappear. Some blame 
exclusive patriotism ; other observers have found the effective cause 
in such varied things as the greed of manufacturers, the machinations 
of armament firms, the pride of monarchs, the hunger: of multitudes, 
the force, of habit, the force of mutual fear. All these are only the 
occasions of war. The true root of war is masculine ferocity. War is a 
male thing. As long as boys are taught to fight and to domineer it is 
impossible to hope that war can ever be eliminated. In some form or 
other the inculcated violence will find an outlet : if not in national war, 
then in civil war or in unauthorised war, such as the Jameson Raid. 
We cannot bring up boys to be rough 'and expect to get rid of the 
glorified roughness which is war. 

There are certainly enormous numbers of men who escape the 
influence of their education, and who are as sympathetic as any lady. 
Women are doubtless to be found who are extremely cruel. Unfavour- 
able critics blame them as being generally more vindictive than men. 
Whether such considerations are true or not does not affect the point. 
Women do not do the dirty work themselves. Here and there one may 
find a woman in the ranks, but how few they are! Can anyone suppose 
that in a world of women the carnage of a modern war would be even 
remotely possible? The warmonger has to his hand a ready weapon - 
—the rough male character, with its ultimate willingness to contemplate 
indiscriminate slaughter and destruction. Were that softened or 
eliminated, no armament firms or demagogues or schemers or financiers 
could create a war, for no one would fight for them. This is not an 
argument against courage and pluck. It is an argument for civilisation: 
Combined with the most blazing courage and endurance, there may be 
an,unqualified disgust for turning the earth into a shambles. '' Mori 
quam dedecori " is not a bad motto; and the feminine mind finds a 
dedecus in crude violence and scenes of slaughter. 

It is possible that the coercion of the brute creation, of madmen, and 
of the remnant of naturally brutal souls, might still demand the use of 
force in a feminised world. But it would be calm and overwhelming 
force, in the exercise of which the necessities would be obvious and the 
horrors minimised. It is not male coarseness, but feminine sense which 
would most confidently keep the world from being the preserve of 
“ big, fat tigers "—a state of things sometimes predicted as the certain 
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outcome of a policy of non-resistance. The criticism may be made 
that, if we are to wait for an alteration in human nature of this kind, 
we may wait for long enough. We might as well, like Carlyle's pet 
revolutionist, who demanded “ the immediate arrest of all rascals and 


:Scoundrels," ask for an angelic millennium at once. But the criticism 


would be unfounded. This is no impossible, far-off ideal, to be brought 
down from the skies: it is an everyday, familiar character, which half 
the world is already trained to in all its homes and half its schools. All 
that is needed is to abolish the eternally perilous maxim that “ Boys 
will be boys," and to put considerate courage in the place'of masculine 
masterfulness. If the girl learns an additional contempt of danger and 
a loftier independence in the process, who could complain ? We shall 
not be far wrong in believing that she has them clearly, although 
convention has long required her to pretend to the contrary, Each is 
called to be perfect. To teach the boy, not by words but by showing 
him what we expect of him, that masterfulness, coarseness and violence 
are excusable characteristics if not indeed admirable, is as contrary to 
sound ethics as to inculcate submissiveness and insipidity in the girl. 
The same soul may possibly behave differently according as it is in 
different bodies ; but there can be no doubt that the better soul it is, 
the better it will behave in whichever it finds itself encased. All that 
opposes such an education in feminine delicacy is the ingrained belief 
that coarseness is strength and delicacy weakness. „Let us think again 
of the lightning, irresistible in its delicate brilliance; of the diamond, 
inexorable in its unbending clarity. 

When one reflects on the way in which the maxim “ Boys will be 
boys " produces its annual crop of bullies and louts—a minority, no 
doubt, but not a negligible minority—the astonishing thing is that they 
are kept so well in hand, and that war of one kind or another is not a 
more frequent phenomenon. The fact is, we set up a dam of law and 
order against it—but when the dam bursts it bursts with ghastly effect. 
The; only real security lies in the inculcation of a temper intolerant of 
carnage. We may dismiss the idea of a single nation’s adopting such an 
endeavour on its own account: the endeavour, to succeed, must be 
world-wide. But every condition for a world-wide endeavour subsists. 
The telegraph, the Press, the cinema, make the world’s thought one. 


. To inculcate a loftier temper should be practicable, but there are no 


signs of its being undertaken. The only road to the universal diffusion 
of such an ideal temper, contemptuous of warfare as a gentleman is 
contemptuous of foul blows, is education. Education that.refuses to 
teach that “ Boys will be boys " and that girls may be spiritless ; that 


‘inculcates disgust at violence, blood and torture. Education which 


rejects the notion that boys and girls cannot be safe together ; that 
believes in tolerance and sympathy, beauty and self-control. Education 
by those who possess those qualities and who rule by their display, 
and not by wielding the stick. Shall we put the culture of virtue before 
reading, writing and even arithmetic? It would pay, if we did : for it 
would eliminate war. 

- Tuomas BATY. 


THESMALLEST REPUBLIC IN EUROPE 


AN MARINO, not merely the smallest, but also the oldest republic 
S: Europe, is situated a few miles inland from the Adriatic bathing 

resort of Rimini. It is completely surrounded by Italian territory 
with no outlet even to the sea such as Monaco enjoys. In many ways 
it is a living museum piece, witnessing to an Italy that has passed away 
centuries ago—an Italy composed of small but highly fortified cities, 
lording it over the surrounding countryside as far as their influence 
would carry. The republic of San Marino was, and still is, just such a 
medieval political structure, with its capital perched on the crest of a 
mountain and its seven villages scattered over about 23 square miles 
of countryside below. But while many of these early city-republics fell 
under the sway of a despotic ruler and later were swallowed up by 
stronger neighbours or played the strong neighbour's role themselves, 
San Marino underwent none of these changes.. It retained its republican 
constitution, which from the fourteenth century was to remain scarce 
altered until 1906, and it retained its independence. During the critical 
times of change in the Italian peninsula San Marino found protection 
in the mutual rivalry of its neighbours, the Dukes of Rimini and Ur- 
bino, neither of whom could afford to see it taken by the other. By the 
early eighteenth century the political face of Italy had changed so much 
that all real danger was past. When a State has become both quaint 
and insignificant, it is protected by forces of goodwill that are often 
stronger than armaments. When in 1739-40 the republic succumbed 
to the schemes of an ambitious cardinal the Pope restored its independ- 
ence. Napoleon, who extinguished the sovereignty of the venerable 
Republic of Venice, respected that of her Lilliputian sister, and the 
architects of modern Italian unity, who fretted over the existence of 
the Papal States, smillingly permitted the Kingdom of Italy to be 
punctured by the “ Serenissima Repubblica di San Marino." 

Mount Titano rises abruptly from the coastal plain, a solitary height 
crowned by the Cittá, the capital of San Marino, with its three forts 
strung along the edge of a sheer mountain-face. The railway line from 
Rimini to San Marino was destroyed in the late war, so that I had to take 
a bus when I decided to visit the republic. Before we left Italian soil, 
the bus stopped at a police barrier, where the passengers’ papers were 
thoroughly examined. This measure was introduced a year ago by the 
Italians, when a gambling casino was opened in San Marino, though the 
logical connection between the two facts is difficult to discover. Nothing 
is more resented by the Sammarinese than this barrier, for it adds a 
delay of often half an hour to their journey to work or to their weekly 
shopping trip. On San Marino’s soil there are no such formalities, 
and after winding up the mountain road past flower beds, the bus 
stopped outside the massive city gate, for no vehicle is allowed into the 
Citta itself. It is largely the absence of all traffic which gives Citta its 
timeless character. The narrow streets that wind up the last stretch of 
the mountain and the solidly built stone houses might have belonged 
to any of the last six centuries. It is one of the cleanest towns in Italy, 
and its houses are built of the famous local stone which weathers so NE 
that buildings a S old look still brand-new. 
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The view that can be enjoyed from the Cittá, or, better still, the forts, 
is San Marino's greatest attraction. Eastwards one looks over the plain 
to the Adriatic coast glittering at night. with the lights of seaside 
resorts. Headlights flash along the roads, and at one's feet, a long dis- 
tance below, are the softly lit streets and square of the Borgo Mag- 
giore, the republic's largest village. Westwards one sees the foothills of 
the Apennines. In daylight their colour scheme is disappointing to 
English eyes, for the hills are a sered yellow and the vineyards a dusty 
green. Even the river as it winds towards Rimini is in summer little 
more than a yellow bed. But in the evening the compensation comes in’ 
terms of light and shade, as the sun dips lower, the haze of the heat 
dissolves, and every ridge and hollow stands out in sharpest black. 

' Finally the view grows dim, the sky flames out defiance, becomes 
tender and then dies. 

That an Italian town in such surroundings and with such historical 
associations is primarily a tourist centre goes without saying. The 
sightseers climb up to visit the three forts, which occupy the highest 
points of the mountain and which are most carefully looked after. 
Their three towers are the emblem of the republic, and when they were 
damaged by allied bombing during the late war it was not long before 
the Government had them fully restored. Almost equally imposing is 
the Government palace, built, alas, as recently as 1893, though the 
architect has done his best to hide so inconvenient a fact. The old one 
had become too small to meet the country's bureaucratic needs. The 
palace is open to the public, and provides the historically minded sight- 
seer with all that he can ask. The timbered ceilings are painted with 
heraldic designs, and a wide staircase sweeps up to the chamber of the 
“Council of Sixty "—the republic's legislature—with its ancient ` 
double throne for the two regents. Beyond, there is a smaller council 
chamber, opening on to a ceremonial balcony, which overlooks the 
square. 

San Marino clings carefully to its associations with famous men. 
Stone tablets and monuments line the palace's entrance hall and stair- 
case, including one to Abraham Lincoln. Below his bust a compliment 
he once paid to the little republic is proudly inscribed in both English 
and Italian. But nothing can compare with the fervid possessiveness 
displayed towards the memory of Garibaldi, who in July 1849 had to 
take refuge here with the remnant of his Roman Legion. San Marino 
was the first town to erect a statue to the hero, It has named a square 
after him and a street after the date of his arrival; it has devoted the 
loggia of a chapel to commemorative plaques, and scattered others, 
adorned with suitable quotations, liberally over both Cittá and Borgo. 
Other outstanding occasions in the country's history are commemorated 
generously, if a little less effusively. Where civic pride walks hand in 
hand with a community's most important source of income there is 
seldom a shortage of fine monuments. 

Most of the tourists come for the day only, or stay a couple of nights 
at the longest. But that the tourist trade is flourishing is plain to see. 
The most direct proof of this are the crowds, who every week-end toil 
up the Cittá's steep streets—and not on weekends only—who buy 
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San Marino's special.chocolate wafer-cakes, wave her little blue and 
white flags, and send off postcards liberally decorated with some of the 
world's most colourful stamps. For San Marino is a country well 
known to philatelists ; for their benefit, and that of her exchequer, 
she prints a set or two of postage stamps at frequent intervals. So it is 
perhaps not unfitting that in the vaults of her reserve bank there should 
lie not only ingots to' ensure the nation's financial stability but also a 
splendid international collection of old coins and stamps. Here is a 
collectors’ republic indeed ! 

Hotels and restaurants are being rapidly increased and reconstructed 
to meet the tourist needs. The amount of building, both public and pri- 
vate, that is going on in this little town is a most striking indication of 
its prosperity. The damage caused by San Marino’s one bombing raid 
has been made good, and the museum and public library are about to 
be reopened. This raid by Allied planes on a neutral State at a time 
when the fighting was still far to the south is the source of much bitter 
comment here. In addition a vast casino has just been opened and other 
public funds are being spent on roads, the city walls and gates, and a 
new wing for the excellent little hospital. 

The country has a population of 12,000, most of whom ate engaged 

in agriculture. I was curious to know how they paid for all this building 
and generally for the expenses of their government. The annual 
budget of the republic, I was told, comes to about 550 million lira 
(roughly £300,000), of which the Italian Government contributes 
9o million lira (roughly £50,000). In exchange for this, San Marino 
undertakes not to infringe the Italian State monopolies in tobacco and 
playing cards and makes other concessions of a similar nature. The 
` balance of the budget is obtained from postage stamps, the takings of 
the casino (which like that of Monte Carlo is out of bounds to the in- 
habitants) and. from taxation, whose low assessment is the envy of 
Italians. An income tax has only been levied in the republic since 
1922. 

The country is governed by a Council of Sixty and a Council of Twelve. 
The former is the deliberative and legislative body and is elected by 
universal male suffrage every four years. The latter, whose members are 
nominated by the majority party in the Council of Sixty, forms the high- 
est judicial authority and also is the nearest approach that the republic 
has to a cabinet. It includes the two Secretaries of State, one for bome 
and one for foreign affairs, and it is these who carry the real burden of 
government. At the head of the State stand two regents, who are 
elected every six months and installed with much traditional pomp. 
But although they act as presidents of both the councils, their political 
importance is small compared with that of the Secretaries of State. 
Their term of office is short and bars them from re-election for three 
years. 

It comes as something of a shock to find of how recent standing are 
all those aspects of the republic’s constitution, which we take for granted 
in any modern State. It was in March 1906 that a solemn conclave was 
called of all the heads of families to deliberate on constitutional reform. 
For centuries the Council of Sixty had had a permanent membership 
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replenished by co-option ; in future they were to be elected—not yet 
by universal but at least by household suffrage. The law of May 1906, 
by which the Council reformed itself in accordance with these recom- 
mendations, marks the watershed between modern and medieval 
politics in San Marino. It was soon followed by a succession of constitu- 
tional changes, which included in rgog the grant of universal male 
suffrage. But not until 1945 was the practice abandoned of selecting 
the regents by lot from among the twelve most favoured candidates. 
And only last year, when the proportion of the parties made it impos- 
sible to obtain a two-thirds majority in all financial matters, did the 
simple majority principle win a belated recognition. 

The Fascist Government of San Marino fell with that of Mussolini, 
and ever since 1944 the republic has been governed by a bloc, of which, 
next to the Socialists, the Radicals and Communists are the most im- 
portant parties. The opposition is formed by the Christian Democrats, 
who since the 1948 elections have been holding twenty-five out of 
the sixty seats. To find a partly Communist Government in control 
appears at first more startling than in fact it is. When we remember that 
the country's foreign policy is inevitably limited to the achieving of 
working agreements with her Italian neighbour and that there exists 
no industrial proletariat of importance, we shall readily understand 
that some of the central characteristics of Communism are of no rele- 
vance here. It is their absence that enables the Communists to work in: 
harness with the other parties. Consequently the Socialist Party is 
not fragmented and compromised by the outward tension of an extrem- 
ist Right and an extremist Left, as is the case in Italy, and it forms the 
most influential political body in the republic. And it must be said that 
the programme of the Government, which they dominate, is quite 
extraordinarily mild. It is confined to the control of prices and profits, 
and the creation of a generous public welfare service. There is no talk of . 
nationalising tbe land, or indeed anything else. One cannot but feel 
that even British Fabians would here have been regarded as extremists. 

Nor is there any sign that this Government, with its middle-of-the- 
road policy and its Communist supporters, is being weakened by the 
increasing tension between Right and Left we see elsewhere in Europe. 
If anything, the stock of the Christian Democrats stands lower now 
than it did two years ago. “ Women votes and the chance of receiving 
Marshall aid," a local politician said to me when I asked him to explain 
the difference between Christian Democrat strength in Italy and its 
weakness in his own country. '' We have neither the one nor the other." 

-But perhaps it would be truer to point to Italy's economic and inter- 
national problems. San Marino has neither the one nor the other, but 
has remained unaffected by much that has happened in the last few 
years. A living museum piece in this as in other respects, it still shows 
the bright spirit of the 1945 days of Popular Fronts, which in the mood 
of 1951 seems a far-off time indeed. 

E. P. HENNOCK. 


THE THEATRE OF JEAN ANOUILH 


ING ROUND THE MOON has for many peoplé in this country 
Hn been their first introduction to Jean Anouilh. Point of Departure is 

now holding London audiences. Ardéle or La Marguerite and the 
Bal des Voleurs have not yet found their way to Central London from 
Birmingham. Ring Round the Moon and Point of Departure are well 
worth seeing. They represent—fairly enough—the two poles of his 
world. 

In France his previous plays are published, not in chronological order 
but in their two hemispheres. Two sets are called “ Noires,” Pièces 
Noires and Nouvelles Pièces Noires. One, ‘‘ Pièces Roses," and a set of 
Nouvelles Piéces Roses is expected. Point of Departure—in French, 
Eurydice—ranks among the “ Noires," Ring Round the Moon, L'Invi- 
tation au Château and Ardéle have not yet been published in a collected 
edition. We are told they will come into the second volume, Nouvelles 
Pièces Roses. 

In the “rosy " plays all ends well in the conventional sense. In the 
“sable,” death takes the final curtain. Rosy or sable is not, however, 
merely the colour of the finale. The Fates preside over Anouilh’s 
characters. They are not free. Inevitably from the start they are 
moving towards dawn or night. But this rosy dawn will sooner or later 
lead them to some dark night and we cannot, on closer acquaintance 
with Anouilh, say ; or vice versa. It seems a general rule in his plays 
that the tragic ones, in the conventional sense of the word, are the only 
ones in which the heroes reach bliss, where love is absolute, permanent 
and pure in death—or,in a world cleansed by death—as in Le Voyageur 
sans Bagage. The Pièces Noires and the Nouvelles Pièces Noires are in 
thelong run the happy plays. Death saves those who have throughout 
the play won our sympathy from the tragedy of life. 

Henri, in Eurydice, states this theme to Orpheus: “ There is only one 
thing to Death's credit and no one knows of it. Death is kind, horribly 
kind . . . whereas life is obstinate and clings like a beggar even when 
she is the loser, even when man can no longer move, is disfigured—even 
if he is condemned to suffering without end. . . . Death alone is a 
friend. A touch of her fingers and the monstrous features vanish am 
the face, the damned find peace. She brings freedom." 

Just as the title of the collections, “ sable ” or “ rosy,” may mislead 
the reader into the obvious expectation of ultimate tragedy or bliss, so 
the choice of traditional theme, for the British playgoer, may obscure 
the issue. Like many other French playwrights, Anouilh has been 
tempted into retelling age-old stories. On five occasions a traditional 
theme—one biblical, three classical, one semi-Shakespearian—reveals 
in the title-piece the broad lines of the plot. The hand of the Fates is 
implacable. Thus we have Jezabel, 1932. Eurydice, 1941, Antigone, 
1944, Médée, 1946, Romeo et Jeannette, 1945. 

Anouilh’s public in France is somewhat highbrow, with at least a 
veneer of classical education. Such a public may appreciate Greek 
tragedy in the true vintage tradition. But the reason for retaining a 
classical title lies in specially French tradition, that of a game, where 
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both public and author play a recognised part: the stake is the 
revelation, on the author’s part, under the traditional hieroglyphics, of 
truths in their essential topicality. The play becomes’a skein which the 
audience delight to unravel. Under censorship and occupation, Anouilh 
found a public willing, anxious to read through the myths. Antigone, 
1944, was a brilliant success. It is a pièce notre, and, as in most pièces 
noires, hope is in death. Antigone and her lover Hemon have pierced 
through the compromise, the deadly materialism of this world ; order, the 
reasons of state, politics, common obedience they know not of, and 
because they are true to themselves, to their passion, to their love, 
death embraces them, in their purity. 

Death is for the strong, the pure, the uncompromising. She may not 
always be so gentle as in Eurydice. In 1946 Médée realised herself 
through a savage self-inflicted death. ‘‘ This very iron will strike me. 
Henceforth I shall have recovered my crown, my brother, my father 
and the Golden Fleece thus returns to Colchis. Thus I find again my 
fatherland, my virginity, both lost at your hands." Médée is the play 
in which this theme is expressed with the fullest, blackest vigour. 

So, of Death. What of life? Life is not pretty. In “ rosy” and in 
“ sable " plays some succeed in coming to terms with it. The greatest 
among them in their abjection are Jason and Creon, both open-eyed 
and resigned. Creon in Antigone is, above all, the king. As such, he 
“has much else to do instead .of personal pathos "—to say “ yes ” to 
life he “ has to sweat and roll up his sleeves, grab life with both hands 
and besmirch himself to the elbows. Whereas saying no to life is easy, 
even if it means dying. All you have to do then is to keep still and 
wait . . . wait to live, wait even to be killed. . Such a way is too 
cowardly—an invention of man." An invention ‘he accepts. Creon 

, awaiting death is the Creon of Médée: “. . . his blood run cold,, his 
glands desiccated.” 

Jason is a more tragic figure still, for Jason is still i in the full vigour 
of his manhood when Creon states of him in Médée: “ Jason is one of 
us, the son of our kings. His youth, like that of many others, may have 
been wild, yet now he is a man who thinks as we do. . ^ for Jason 
belongs to what Médée abhors most : The just of this earth. She hisses 
at him “ Race of Abel, race of the Just, race of the Rich, with what 
confidence you speak. What a comfort for you always to have the 
gods and the policemen on your side. What a comfort to come one day 
to think as one's father and the father of one's father thought, as those 
who'have been right since the beginning of time. How good to be good, . 
to be noble, to be honest. And all this a gift which comes to one on a 
fine morning together with the first feeling of lassitude, the first wrinkles, 
the first gold." Jason’s tragedy is in his acceptance of this life, of what 
Malraux calls the Condition humaine. His choice is made in full 
consciousness and if Médée is a pièce noire, “ sable ” is more the colour 
of the tragedy of Jason s lifeithan that of Médée's death. “ I am finding 
content," says Jason, “ I now accept all these appearances as harshly, 
as resolutely as I once refused them with you. . . .. And if I must go 
on fighting, it is now for them I shall fight, humbly, with my back to 
this ludicrous wall, built with my own hands between absurd nothing- 
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ness and myself. . ^. And perhaps in the long run, this and nothing 
else is being a man." 

Here in the tragedy of Jason is that of man seen through existentialist 
eyes. Anouilh does not, altogether escape Sartre's influence. For 
Médée as for Antigone, Eurydice and Orpheus, /es jeux sont faits, and 
they have tried to keep the sum total true to themselves. Others less 
happy are enmeshed in life, most of them with their back to Jason's 
ludicrous wall, between absurd nothingness and themselves, Sartre's 
L'étre et le Néant, determined: “ Yes, I shall live, and build again to- 
morrow, patiently, my poor man-erected scaffolding under the indiffer- 
ent eyes of the gods,” 

Some, who are not made of such stuff, the stuff of heroes, make 
kinder terms with life: Eurydice's mother accepts gratefully words of 
love, once Musset's and now grown stale*on second-rate actors’ lips. 
Orpheus's father finds bliss in his voluptuous, dreams on a cigar. 
Antigone's guards compute the possibilities of promotion, and go on 
with their game of cards, ‘‘ None of this is their business." Médée’s 
nurse clings happily to her old hag’s life. “ After night, comes morning. 
Then there's coffee to make, then the beds. Then when the rooms are 
swept, you have a little bit of quiet in the sun before peeling the 
vegetables. That's the time when if you've been able to scrape together 
a few pennies here and there, you do enjoy your little drop to warm 
your inside . . . and by-the-bye it's supper time—then you go to"bed 
and sleep. . . ." In Romeo et Jeannette, Lucien, who at times fills 
the part of a chorus, greets the death of the lovers, embraced in the 
mounting tide which will drown them, in much the same mood: 
“Love: O sad love, are you satisfied ? Dear heart, dear body, dear 

'idyll. Have we not trades to practise, books to read, houses to build ? 
Isn't it good to feel the sun on your skin, cool wine in your glass, the 
water in the brook, shade at noon, fire in winter, even snow and rain, 
and wind and the trees and the clouds, and animals, all the innocent 

* beasts, and children before they grow too ugly ? Love, sad love, isn't 

all this good too ? " 

Such are the underlying themes, recurrent throughout Anouilh's 
plays, to reach their climax in 1946 Médée. The notion of the past 
which clings gives the theme of the ever popular Voyageur sans Bagage 
who strives throughout the play to start life anew with a clean slate 
and no relations, for relations are, in Anouilh, much the same as those 
of whom Gide exclaimed “ Familles, je vous hais:”  Médée and 
Antigone are in full tones, Eurydice does not always achieve the same 
intensity, and is too closely connected with the everyday world of 
Anouilh's other plays. For if themes recur in Anouilh, so do characters. 
This world of compromise is but exceptionally that of kings and heroes. 
It is a sordid world of third-rate touring companies: the actors and 
musicians of Eurydice we have already met in La Sauvage (1934), which 
in many ways already announces the theme of Eurydice. Thérèse 
—" La Sauvage "—is in love with a musician Florent—not a poor 
itinerant musician, but a talented musician whose sin is that he does 
not belong to the world of her parents, one of sordid depravation. She 
might become a lady, she enters his world—she by her beauty is fit for 
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it, he is about to marry her—only, her past, her dreadful father, who 
like Orpheus's has a passion for other people's cigars, cling to her—and 
she, like Eurydice; is tender and full of pity. Pity it is which made her 
another man's before she met Florent. Pity again made her loyal to 
her affection for her none too scrupulous father, Tarde—and gives her 
fat, revolting impresario, the prototype of Dulac in Ewrydice, his hold 
over her. She does try to get rid of them. “ I want to be happy and 
never again give you a thought. You are unhappy. I don't care. I got 
out of it. You're ugly, you're dirty, you're full of filthy thoughts and 
the rich are quite right when they pass you by quickly in the street 
—Go away quick . . . that I can stop seeing you. . . . For God's 
sake go. . . . Can't you see I can no longer carry the burden of your 
weight in my heart ? " Yet when it comes to the point, pity has it. 
Thérése, whilst Florent, unawares, is all to his composition of a new 
Andante in another room, leaves her wedding gown to lie “ a dazzling 
whiteness in the shadows " and as the curtain falls “ she goes, tiny; 
lucid, to knock herself hard against everything in this world." 

` Hartman is a first draft of Henri. The situations of Eurydice already 
occur in La Sauvage. Eurydice is more pleasing in its architecture. The 
symmetry is perfect, under the mantle of death. Both Orpheus and 
Eurydice have similar pasts. The poisonous waiter who pours his 
snake-venom into Eurydice's ear balances Henri—again an improve- 
ment on Hartman, who hovers from Florent to Thérése. Orpheus's 
father is balanced by Eurydice's mother. The lovers will be united in 
death, yet I venture to say that La Sawvage was richer, tenser, gained 
in depth and intensity what the later Eurydice version made up in 
sparer, more classical lines. La Sawvage—and that is the trouble—was 
teeming with themes. One at a time, they are unravelled. What a pity, 
or is it ? that they were thrown in a heap on the stage in 1934 to a 
public yet grudging in their appreciation of one of the best dramatists 
of the European contemporary stage ? 

Because Florent was a great musician, a truly inspiring romantic ‘ 
figure, the Orpheus of 1941 is not much of an Orpheus. The repetition 
would be too obvious—this creates one of the most puzzling dis- 
harmonies in Eurydice. Orpheus is not hampered by his sordid past. 
His past love affairs, if he had any, didn’t smear him. Yet he believes 
that ‘ each one of us holds within himself tidily put away side by side 
all the filthy images, all the people, even the hated ones, those from 
whom we fled, all the sad words heard . . . all the gestures that the 
hand still remembers . . . there is no escape "—the weak points of 
Eurydice are that Orpheus escapes Ais memories, whereas Eurydice does 
not, and that this appears to be pure masculine privilege unaccounted 
for—again that Orpheus is but a mediocre young man, with nothing to 
distinguish him from Mathias but sheer.physical privilege. A poor knot 
to tie'so strongly. Two major points of La Sauvage unfortunately drop 
out. One, the musician Florent's supernatural genius, the other that 
his Thérése-Eurydice had first to bring him from his Olympus 
among mortals, in one of the finest dramatic moments of La Sawvage 
—when she makes him discover his vulnerability. “ You're not always 
sure of yourself then ? Sure of the happiness you create? Sure that 
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you always have on your side all the policemen of this earth and of the 
heavens? ”. . .“ Suppose you tried, just for once, to become like everyone 
else: cowardly, wicked, selfish, poor—just once?” “I can't!". . .“I 
can't! You accuse me, all of you, as if it were my fault. It's not easy 
you know, to learn how not to be happy any more. Before now I felt 
at times I was a little bit like a conchy among men, that I never would 
pay for anything with a cry or a tear. . . . I found it convenient. 
To-night I understand that suffering is a privilege, too, a privilege 
which it is not everyone's lot to receive." Eurydice in x941 does not 
go so far. It shall become Julien’s privilege in the Colombe of 
February 1951. 

Hartman—the Monsieur Henri of this earlier play——does not show 
Florent, as a salvation, the way to death, but to suffering. Either 
Florent must “ accept, like kings, to be somewhat of a stranger on this 
earth "—or—'' Suffer, if you know how to learn "—Aand Florent does 
not know how. His music, his happiness fill the stage as his Thérése- 
Eurydice retires into her daily worldly hell. Despite the varnish, the 
1941 Eurydice should, with time, recede before La Sauvage. That is 
unless Anouilh plays the theme of the poor little rich boy and the poor 
little rich girl stale. We meet this again. The aspect the poor little rich 
boy and girl occurs in Ring Round the Moon with the financier and his 
daughter, in Leocadia (1939), a piece with full scope for the delights of 
surrealistic production at its whimsical best. The opposition : rich and 
poor occurs ad nauseam throughout the plays from L’Hermine (1931) 
to La Répétition (1950). Cocteau’s theme of Parents Terribles haunts in 
all its variations Jezabel (1932), Le Voyageur sans Bagage (1936), Le 
Rendezvous de Senlis (1937), Romeo et Jeannette (x945). The plain, 
speaking, pure-hearted little dressmaker of Ring Round the Moon had 
already taken many curtains in Leocadia. Throughout, cantankerous 
duchesses, and their upper-middle-class Margaret Rutherfords of Ring 
Round the Moon twins, knit for the poor and wish shabby, awkward 
little milliners would eat fat steaks instead of buying lipsticks, and 
unexpectedly prefer their downright commonsense and pure, fresh 
beauty to, well-groomed rich heiresses. All this makes for a moon- 
struck theatre of endearing whimsicality. It makes up, however, the 
other hemisphere of Anouilh’s world: a world of racy duchesses who 
prefer the genuine “ commoner " to the “ half-toffs " and disarmingly 
bridge the social gap between pre and post 1789 worlds, “ for we are 
here in front of an audience of idiots who believe that everything is 
possible," declares the Duchess in L’Hermine. 

This aspect of Anouilh comes in direct line of succession, after 
Musset and Marivaux. It is the same kind of imagination which gives 
us the hunchback in Musset’s Fantasio and the two hunchback-lovers 
in Ardèle, whereas Marivaux gives the canvas and tone of La Répétition. 
It is, above all, a tour de force of construction, showing the mastery in 
which Anouilh the craftsman began to assert himself with Eurydice. 

The champagne of Anouilh’s delightful imagination, the whimsical, 
absurd gaiety of his 1932 Bal des Voleurs, of 1937 Rendezvous de Senlis, 
at its best in the opening scenes, has not stilled. The bubbles still dance 
throughout the Répétition. Incidentally, dance is also a recurring 
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pattern in Anouilh. The Bal des Voleurs was conceived part in the 
manner of a ballet. Ring Round the Moon—L' Invitation au Cháteau— 
centres round a ball; the Répétition, like Ardéle; echoes it in quadrille 
form, ‘Anouilh, born in 1910, in this belongs to the generation who 
thrilled to Valery's discourses on architecture in Eupalinos, and to his 
L'Ame et-la Danse. 

Marivaux’s play, La Double Inconstance, is: the subject of the 
rehearsal, the Répétition for which he gathers together our dramatic 
house party. We are already familiar with some of the characters. The 
little dressmaker of the pure, uncompromising heart, the milliner, the 
Eurydice is here a young governess. The official amants-de-ceur which 
make opposite pairs in the quadrille of Avdéle—legitimate wife and 
husband, being on excellent, courteous terms each with the other’s lover 
and dancing this intricate quadrille to perfection—are here too. No old 
duchess, and new is the creation of Tigre the count. Like Florent, like 
Jason, he i is one of therich; there is no drama in black and white, no 
heroics, but a tone of persiflage which carries lightly the ironic pattern. 
Our Florent-Orpheus—little rich boy—may find his tragedy in learning 
to suffer ; we-are left to guess. Does it, this time, matter ? No. If the 
dramatic stuff is in the traditional line of Moliére's Impromptu de - 
Versailles, with the same pointed barbs at authors, public and actors, 
the wit and pattern in the true line of Marivaux and Musset, the most 
interesting feature to my mind is to find reflected in this most preciously 
chiselled, framed and bevelled French mirror a Tigre who is subtly 
reminiscent of Proust’s Basin in A la Recherche du Temps Perdu, with 
the same underlying hint of the homosexual. Anouilh does not lose 
sight of his essential themes, but this time winks at them in the mirror 
—all in a flash quickly over, darting, swift, light : ‘‘ We'll see—one 
always sees—That’s what’s so marvellous about the condition of man. 
One shouts Eureka five minutes before dying and the curtain falls upon 
the comforting word.” La Répétition balances in grace and fine irony 
the blackest hemispheres of powerful Jezabel, vibrant La Sauvage and 
terrifying Médée in a retrospective mirror of Proustian subtlety. 

Colombe, Anouilh’s latest play to date, created at L’Atelier in Febru- 
ary 1951, adds little to what we know of him. Again the theatrical 
world, again the opposition of a corrupt parent and pure son, and once 
more the pessimistic theme that happiness in this corrupt, worldly 
society is impossible to the pure of heart: Julien, closely reminiscent 
of Moliére’s Misanthrope. Again the play is an experiment in construc- 
tion. The tragic ending—Julien’s discovery of his utter loneliness 
in a world of hellish ugliness—occurs in the third act. The fourth, 
happy, is retrospective. The final curtain falls on Julien and the 
corruptible Colombe starting off in the bliss of the pure-hearted for 
their first dinner together. A pièce rose—if the first three acts had not 
revealed the dark fate of Julien’s love. Here, too, Anouilh asserts his 
adhesion to the tradition of the French theatre. Poéte-chéri, a burlesque 
Rustand, reads poetry in a manner and circumstances reminiscent 
of the sonnet scene of Moliére’s Misanthrope. There are in Julien and 
Colombe echoes of Alceste and Céliméne. A play for theatre gossips 
and lovers of architectural feats. On the whole a Buniyw woven fabric 
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by a practised craftsman, but far removed from the quality of the 
earlier plays.: There is a danger that Anouilh's popularity and continual 
demand by several managements might let the craftsman obscure the 
real dramatist. 

PAULE Scorr-]Awzs. 


FOREIGN AFFAIRS 


THE SYMBOL OF KOREA 


HE stalemate that seems to be the probable upshot (short of 
| political intervention) of the war in Korea (hinted as a possibility 
by both General MacArthur and General Ridgway in the early 
days of March) adds further grist to the mill of those who reflect upon 
the waste and folly of this fantastic half-century. Neither the personal 
part played by General MacArthur nor his removal from the scene 
have much bearing upon the main interest of the episode. Nearly a 
year ago the North Korean Communists crossed the 38th Parallel with 
the palpable intention of rounding off the Communist conquest of the 
East Asian continent. That jutting bit of South Korea no doubt seemed 
to the eyes of the Kremlin to be an unnecessary thorn in Communist 
flesh, an appendix, as it were, that might fester and ought to be 
removed. As the first round normally goes to the aggressor, who makes 
his plans and preparations and chooses his time and place, taking the 
victim unawares, the aggression swept south without meeting organised 
resistance. General MacArthur then mobilised his forces and drove 
back the invader. The 38th Parallel being reached and crossed, General 
MacArthur found himself in the course of time at the Manchurian 
border, where by orders from the United Nations he had to stop. From 
the point of view of a detached observer, looking at these human 
oddities from another plane, it would, no doubt, seem to be the oddest 
of all the oddities that wars should be conducted on such terms. It 
might be understandable, from such a point of view, that these human 
beings should engage in war with each other, for they had always done 
so, to the total suppression of their common sense; a mysterious conun- 
drum which has never yet been answered by these human beings 
themselves. But the spectacle now offered was of another war, the 
object of which on: the one part was presumably to defeat the other ; 
yet the participants, or one side of them, offered the further unanswer- 
able conundrum : Why did they not pursue their own object ? 

To make war, which is an inhuman, cruel and nonsensical proceeding, 
and, at the same time, to pursue a strategy which, of apparently deliber- 
ate intent, made victory impossible ; this must have appreared to the 
observer aforesaid a refinement of perversity such as baffled speculation. 
The United Nations forces were aligned along the south Manchurian 
border, having driven the enemy over that border, and being, therefore, 
in a position of superior strength and initiative. And there they had 
to “stay put.” In other words, the enemy, who had started the 
aggression, and was now in the hour of disaster, joined (of course) by 
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the Chinese Communists who were at the disposal of; and received their : 
orders from, the Kremlin, were unaccountably allowed without inter- 
ference from the forces of the United Nations to regroup, reform and 
re-equip, to concentrate vast hordes of new Chinese recruits, to assemble 
suppliés of every sort, in complete security. The United Nations forces 
could be bombed, shelled and harassed from the northern side of the 
frontier ; the United Nations forces were not- allowed to drop a bomb 
nor a shell from the south. In the due time, therefore, the Communists 
were ready, bewildered as no doubt they were by the gratuitous 
opportunity that had been given them, to launch a new offensive in 
overwhelming numbers. The United Nations forces were duly driven 
back to the 38th Parallel and beyond.’ The Communists, as a Russian 
spokesman openly boasted within the precincts of the United Nations 
itself, were now engaged in '' driving the United Nations into the sea." 

But in the process thereof the Communists' lines of communication 
were drawn out longer and longer, and were now, being again within 
the territory where the United Nations forces were allowed by the 
overriding political authority to operate, bombed from the air and 
: shelled from the sea without respite.’ The mere problem of feeding the 
enormous number of Communist troops thus spreadeagled was almost 
beyond solution. The supply lines had to go all the way by land (for 
the United Nations had command of the surrounding seas); every 
battle won, or presented as a gift by General MacArthur, made the 
supply lines longer and more vulnerable. Yet there was nothing to be 
gained in General MacArthur's strategy by turning the tables again in 
a spectacular manner, for the Manchurian border still remained, in the 
military sense, as the comic limit. The political theory underlying that 
limitation was that the United Nations, engaged in war with the 
Chinese Ármy, must not attack Chinese territory for fear of becoming 
embroiled in war with China! The news of the fighting became more 
and more bizarre. United Nations forces were constantly reported 
as having re-entered this or that town, only to find that no Communists 
were there to defend it; and the United Nations forces, having thus 
marched triumphantly: into an undefended key- point, promptly marched 
out again, in the manner of the famous general of comic opera who 
marched his forces up the hill, and marched them down again. Why ? 

General MacArthur hinted in a weary moment that the only practical 
strategy was to be fluid, the only practical object to kill as many 
Communists as possible. The constant emphasis was on the enemy's 
losses. On March x3th, for instance, General Ridgway put them at 
50 tor compared with United Nations losses. There were wide open 
spaces of no man's land between the contending armies, to be detected 
only by air reconnaissance from the south. There were suddén, 
meaningless attacks and counter-attacks on both sides, blood being 
shed on both sides, disease and misery being spread on both sides 
and among such of the native population as survived the indescribable 
conditions of such a life. Not since the days of the western front in the 
first world war has so horrible and so senseless a state of affairs been 
accepted and prolonged by the folly of man. It came to be assumed, 
and there were Ministers of the Crown in London who complacently 
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and pompously claimed that it was now proved to be so, that the. 
Communist aggression against South Korea could be held. On the 

other hand, it became equally obvious that the United Nations could 

never force a military victory over the Communists, because the 

Communists could always retire behind the free bastion of the Man- 

churian frontier and think out at their leisure what to do next. There 

has been no sense in this Korean war, from any point of view, since it 

started. There never was, of course, any sense in any war ; but seldom 

in history has the purposeless and degrading foolishness of war been 

so cruelly illustrated as in Korea. 

At this moment the world is plunged in a gigantic process of what is 
called rearmament, piling burden upon burden to the load already 
carried by the suffering peoples. Will there never come the dawn of 
common sense in this benighted century? There is no alternative for 
intelligent people, though the exercise be stale, but to go on stressing the 
lessons, already taught and illustrated ad nauseam, of the consequences 
to mankind of this satanic hold of war upon.the habits of men. Át the 
eleventh hour of the eleventh day of the eleventh month of 1918 the 
first world war ended in the surrender of Germany. What did that 
event portend; why the mafeking that thereupon burst out, for 
instance, in Piccadily Circus, thronged as it became with what in 
cold truth was a mob of lunatics? There was no meaning in that 
victory, nor in the second such victory that followed it (without the 
mafeking) a quarter of a century later. Is there to be no progress towards 
common sense? Is the human race to go on indefinitely wallowing in 
its self-inflicted hardships and obscenities ? 

There is an answer to that question. It emerges automatically if 
one patiently and without nationalist prejudice recalls the salient facts 
of the history that has resulted in the climax of to-day. The prevailing 
menace presented to the world by what Mr. Attlee has lately called the 
aggressive imperialism of Communist Russia is merely the climax 
in all its logic. At the beginning of the second world war Hitler shouted 
in his hysterical voice, " Let the guns speak!” and his befuddled 
audience roared its applause. The guns did speak. Will reason never 
be allowed to speak? To those who retain any curiosity about the 
seamy side of life, who find anything of interest, for instance, in the 
precise extent to which war makes fools of men, the surprising thing is 
that war has not already been made impossible by the sheer refusal 
of mankind to take part in it. During the first world war, when the 
rival armies were locked in the mud and blood of the western trenches, 
a question was put to the Government of the day in the British House 
of Commons. The question was, simply, could the Government formu- 
late and declare its war aims? In other words, after the war had been 
in progress for several years and already a million of our men had been 
killed, the Government was asked what it was fighting for? No one 
knew. The Government refused to answer the question. The truth was 
that the Government did not know. Now this is a remarkable thing, 
that a Government should be engaged in so momentous a thing as 
world war and world slaughter, and should not be prepared openly to 
declare what were the objects which, if achieved, would satisfy its 
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: purpose. But war makes havoc, among its other devastations, of sense 
and humour alike. A sense of humour in war time is treasonable. 

|. During that first world war, in its later stages, there arose:.a wide- 
spread and prolonged discussion in the British Press—for instance, in 
so august a journal as The New Ewrope—on this very subject of war 
aims. It needed courage even to raise the question. The overwhelming 
body of official opinion deprecated so dangerous an enquiry. “ War 
aims ! Nonsense. The only war aim is to win the war." So flat, so 
shallow, so utterly meaningless a reaction was indeed produced, 
and was expressed in so many words at what, in the modern jargon, 
is called the highest level. President Wilson tried to formulate a list 
of war aims, and thereby helped to bring the war to an end because: 
no sooner are people encouraged to wonder what a war is about than 
the war collapses. But it took several months of hectic “ peace-making " 
in Paris, after the war ended, to decide what the war had been about, 
and what the Allied victory was intended to produce. Some sort of a 
peace treaty was im fact produced, though the one thing, of course, 
it did not produce was peace. After the second world war it was found 
impossible even to hold any coherent peace conference. It was beyond 
the wit of diplomacy even to organise a full-scale international confer- 
ence of the “ victors ” to decide what it was that they had won. In 
March 1951, nearly six years after the end of the war, the deputy 
Foreign Ministers of four Powers—Russia, France, Britain.and the 
United States—began a long process, not for the first time, of squabbling, 
hot over substantive peace terms but over a mere agenda on which a 
peace conference could be convened. The depth of bankruptcy to 
which thought, decency, ordered sense have been driven by the 
degradation of these wars is beyond the telling. The so-called confer- 
ences are nothing other than continuing war by other means. One of 
the chaotic differences between the first and the second world wars 
was that though the first was a conflict between two recognisable 
sides, the second was, in essence, a jumble of wars in which Russia 
fought both against Germany and against her own titular allies. One 
part of that war ended in 1945 ; the other continues. It is prosecuted 
blindly, unreasoningly, by this method or by that,:and the nations’ 
leaders, far from leading their peoples in any recognisable direction, 
are simply bogged down in the mess. 

This then is the sum total of achievement of half a century of war: 
chaos, with, at first sight, no way out. That, of course, is not the final 
word on the subject. There is a way out, though it is not mentioned. 

' in any of these conferences between diplomats; not that one should 
be hard in thought upon those diplomats, who are doing their appointed 
job, and are as frustrated and miserable as the broad masses of the 
people they represent. Before, however, the way out of the cul-de-sac 
can be explored it is necessary that the cul-de-sac itself be recognised 
for what it is. The pre-classical Minoan labyrinth baffled all its victims 
except one, the hero Theseus, who, on a hint dropped by the King’s 
daughter Ariadne, who had fallen in love with him—love, as always, 
being triumphant—got out by the simple expedient of tying a thread 
to the entrance when he went in, and keeping the other end of it in his 
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hand. Have we to-day got a thread in our hand? What precisely is 
this modern labyrinth ? What are the main. aspects of the diplomatic 
impasse ? 


THE THREAD OF ESCAPE 


For our sins, the sins of half a century, no matter which way we 
turn we find ourselves blocked. All questions in international affairs 
now bend themselves directly or indirectly towards Moscow. The 
Western Powers as a whole are strained almost to the limit of financial 
and economic endurance by the waste of a monstrous programme of 
rearmament ; Germany is split, and her re-absorption into the ordinary 
affairs of nations is thereby made impossible; year after year the 
project of a peace treaty with Austria is made impossible; normal 
trading relations with the countries of central and south-eastern 
Europe, including Jugoslavia, are made impossible; the oil of the 
Middle East, which is a factor of appalling potential consequence to the 
peace of the world, is the source of an increasing anxiety to those who, 
as it were, are invested with a trust for its use, an anxiety quickened 
and substantiated by the local impulse towards “ nationalisation " 
and the incidental murder on March 7th last of the Persian Prime 
Minister, General Ali Razmara : and all these things without exception 
derive in the main current of their motive from the influence and power 
which the misdirected events of half a century have put into the hands 
of a dozen men who sit and plot in Moscow's Kremlin. In their puzzled 
reaction against this degrading situation many people try to shake off 
the shackles, and proclaim that it cannot all be due to Moscow ; that 
human affairs cannot reasonably be thus rounded off by an over- 
simplified generalisation. Yet the very crudity of the generalisation 
is the logical result of the crudity and grossness of what has taken 
place since 1914. 

The crudity itself contains the germ of a hope; for when misguided 
men find themselves at a dead end, they must needs start thinking ; 
elementary necessity drives them to explore the way out. Time was ` 
when the affairs of nations gave scope to the minds of intelligent 
students, when there was something of intrinsic interest even on the 
surface of international relationships.. To-day the range of vision and 
of-speculation is bounded by the unholy and all-pervasive obstruction- 
ism of these men who operate from the Kremlin. The diplomatic 
representatives of the three nations, France, Britain and the United 
States, can go on conferring with the representative of the Soviet 
Union about such matters, for instance, as a peace settlement with 
Austria, and each time they are frustrated by the mixed buffoonery 
and systematic destructiveness of a purpose which aims at preventing 
any good settlement anywhere. The very chronicle of these modern 
conferences has become an unbearable infliction upon the patience of 
decent men. The only relevant fact that emerges from them is that 
Russia, by hook or by crook, is determined that there shall be no 
settlement. It matters not what may be the immediate obstacle placed 
in the way. Any obstructive argument will serve Russia's purpose, 
whether it be consistent or not with the argument used immediately 
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before, or whether it bear any relevance to the matter in hand. When the 
object plainly is the destruction of an existing civilisation, the tactic 
is to throw any and every impediment against its continued working. 
It is an easy game ; any fool can knock things down. 

The question for the Western Powers is whether there is no alternative 
to their endless dancing to the tunes called, almost haphazardly, by 
Moscow? A dead end has clearly been reached. Are we to go on 
staring at it for an indefinite future? Is the human race, caught in 
such an impasse, to down tools and surrender to despair? Let it be 
granted, without further ado, that diplomatic. practice on the pre- 
vailing motive cannot encompass our salvation. The experience of 
forty years confirms that assumption. Why should one shy at a plainly 
established fact merely because it is so big? King George VI and 
President Truman have both dared to face it, the one by declaring 
regularly each Christmas Day that the world must now make the 
momentous choice between the law of destruction and the law of love, 
the other by declaring that only a genuine revival of religious faith can 
solve our problem. 

Such diagnosis is not a flight of fancy, nor a figment of slistarie 
It is the hard reality. One may, if one likes, consider the lilies of the 
field, which toil not neither do they spin, but the more relevant analogy 
would be the field of golden corn waving in the breeze. It is God’s work 
that does these things. No farmer can manufacture an ear of corn. 
But, first, it is necessary that man shall do his small part, without 
which God cannot do His big part. The seed must be sown. In other 
words we are presented with a single truth that momentarily takes 
our breath away and grows bigger and simpler as we look at it. It is 
this : that God helps His creatures through the means of those creatures 
themselves. The harvest in the field is the sum total of tiny individual 
seeds, well and truly sown by the farmer. The harvest of diplomatic 
peace in the world will be the sum total of the contributions of every 
tiny man and woman in the world, humbly serving God. -It does not 
come from the conferences of politicians who represent nations in the 
mass, nor from political planning of the grand sort, any more than a 
conference of bewildered farmers, surveying an empty field where no 
seed had been sown, could negotiate a sudden harvest. To the mind 
of ordinarily intelligent, that is of simple, people this present time offers 
the potentiality of a miracle of God ; for nothing less can save us. And 
the miracle consists in nothing else than the revival in individual 
breasts of that trust in God which alone can serve our purposes, whether 
immediately individual, or more broadly national, or most broadly 
international. There is no other way out of our present frustration. 
Nor is it an accident that the prevailing challenge or spur to our reason 
comes from an ideologically atheist menace. What else could prick us 
into spiritual health? The danger fits the redress. 


RETREAT TO REASON 


Individual man, if he is to make his contribution to the spiritual 
harvest, which, out of the hypothesis, is our only practical objective, 
must have something on which to base his calculations. . He must, 
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therefore, reflect upon the essential error of these times, in order to make 
amends. At midnight of August 3rd-4th, 1914, when Britain and 
Germany went to war—war that in effect has been going on ever since, 
and has involved the whole world—what happened was that in our 
public affairs we all took the wrong turning. Human welfare is not 
encompassed by a flat reversal of the principle of mutual help and love 
which has been authoritatively propounded for our guidance. When 
one takes a wrong turning, the logic of the mistake has to be faced. 
If you want to go in one direction, towards welfare, and you take the 
road in another direction, towards catastrophe, it does not matter how 
much you regret it, unless you do something about it. The longer you 
travel in the wrong direction, no matter how high be your courage or 
devoted your application, the farther astray you go. This is an ele- 
mentary and obvious thing to say, but it happens to explain our 
present misfortunes. 

How instinctive in the eiat heart is the desire to do the right thing 
is shown by the fact that in the midst of the misery produced by 
having done the wrong thing we talk wistfully about an academic 
conception known as the Welfare State as though it were an actual 
achievement. That theoretic Welfare, characterised by mounting 
deprivation and frustration, is the figment of political planning, rooted 
in the form of wishful thinking which suggests the analogy, drawn 
above, of the feckless farmer who tries to think the harvest into being 
without having taken the precaution of sowing the seed. Harvests are 
the reward, the result, of the appropriate sowing. In 1914 we sowed 
hatred and destruction, and have been reaping hatred and destruction 
ever since ; for we have continued the like sowing. All that is necessary 
is that we should instead begin sowing the seed of mutual help. It 
soundssimple. Itissimple. Allthe big truths that we discover or accept 
ready-made from our Maker, Who came into the world in order to give 
them, are simple. Complicated scientific cleverness may achieve many 
interesting things, good or bad. If the luck holds, it can predict 
to-morrow's weather, which is useful to know in advance ; but it can 
also produce an atomic bomb. Its potentiality is dangerous unless 
directed by the simple truth, and controlled by the faithful purpose, : 
without which we cannot prosper. The buttercup and the daisy are 
simple things to look upon ; yet they are a miracle. They have not the 
scientific power in themselves to;thwart the work of God. We, the human 
race, have that power. The only practical value of God's gift to us of 
free will is that we should freely choose (being of a higher order in 
creation than buttercups and daisies, which do not choose) to allow 
God to do for us what is good for us. Nothing else. The epitaph of a 
dreadful half century in international affairs simply is-that we rejected 
the -offered miracle of God's love, with the result that the shadow of 
atheist materialism now darkens the earth. Miracle can be instantaneous 
in its manifestations." The remedy, promulgated by the two modern 
prophets mentioned above, and by others, is the simple retreat of the 
prodigal back to his Father’s house. The suddenness and completeness 
of the redress might surprise the faint-hearted, though such things are 
common in the mystery of life. The cheerful and the exhilarating 
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thought is that every individual man and woman can contribute to 
the speeding of the miracle by merely being true to the ordained 
purpose and content of life, by sowing the seed, as it were, and leaving 
the harvest to God. 
, f GEORGE GLASGOW. 
April 11th, 1951. . 





LITERARY SUPPLEMENT 


H. G. WELLS* 


Though in no sense an official biography, Mr. Brome’s book is the most 
detailed record of a man of genius who for half a century held the attention 
of the world. Friends and acquaintances will recognise in these vivid pages 
the astonishing little creature whom they knew, dynamic to the finger- 
tips, ebullient,. explosive, imaginative, irreverent, constructive, often 
exasperating and ill-mannered, humorous, kindly, generous. Before he was 
forty he was saluted by Henry James, who was never lavish with compli- 
ments, as “ the most interesting inan of your generation, in fact the only 

ne." If that is going too far, his place in the front rank of twentieth-century 
intellectual influences is unchallenged. 

Wells had an even harder struggle for survival and recognition than 
Bernard Shaw, and Mr. Brome adds little to the poignant story of suffering 
and frustration told in the Autobiography. But when the tide turned with 
the early scientific romances, it flowed strongly and without ebbing for the 
rest of his long life. The young scientist, who looked up to Huxley as his 
master, was hailed as the English Jules Verne, and he deserves Mr. Brome’s 
compliment that he enlarged the world for millions of his readers. He 
possessed a practical as well as an imaginative mind, and with A Modern 
Utopia he emerged as a thoughtful sociologist. “ By temperament an artist 
and by training a scientist,” comments Mr. Brome, and for several years he 
combined the two réles. His best novels, Kipps and Mr. Polly (in the tradi- 
tion of Dickens), Tono-Bungay (in the tradition’ of Balzac), Ann Veronica 
and The New Machiavelli, which burst like a bomb, were written before the 
first world war and were read for their story-telling quite as much as for their 
social doctrines. As Mr. Brome rightly remarks, whereas in Shaw’s plays the 
author stands above the battle, Wells never hid in the wings. The most 
successful of his novels, Mr. Britling Sees It Through, made a special appeal to 
Americans during the period before they plunged into the war. 

By middle life Wells had won the ear of the world and proceeded to 
pontificate on what lines it should be run. His brief collaboration with the 
Fabian Society proved that he was impossible to work with, and after the 
war he became ever less of the artist. The times, he felt, were too serious for 
that, and the later novels, above all The World of William Clissold, were 
little more than lay sermons in fictional form. The conviction that the world 
needed setting to rights was strengthened by the war, and his feeling that 
immense and beneficent changes were practicable grew with advancing years. 
He was indeed obsessed by the sense of a mission. Few men of his time 
possessed such an essentially unhistorical mind, and on few did tradition sit 
so lightly. There is something of the naive rationalism of the men of 1789 
whose lack of the sense of continuity in human society moved Burke to 

* H. G. Wells. By Vincent Brome. Longmans. 15s. 
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contemptuous wrath. Yet he was always learning. The catastrophe of the 
world war made him think for the first time seriously about the past.- The 
underlying unity of the human race, he concluded, was the main lesson of 
history. A year of almost feverish effort produced An Outline of History, 
which sold well in England and took America by storm. He was aware of 
his inadequacy for a task which was too formidable to be attempted by any 
historical scholar with a reputation to lose, and he wisely summoned to his 
aid a number of specialists. The book is full of faults—among them his 
curious blindness to the significance of great men—but there is something 
arresting in the picture of the background of nature and the slow melting 
of pre-history into the light of day. The final verdict on the book was 
delivered by Henry James : “ Your cheek is the very essence of your genius.” 
The immense popularity of the most audacious effort of his life encouraged 
him to undertake similar and hardly less successful surveys of the results of 
biological research and of the economic organisation of the world. To the 
end his mind was working on “ the shape of things to come." “ If I am any 
good," he once remarked to the reviewer, “it is that I am always thinking 
not of to-morrow but of the day after to-morrow.” 

Celebrities live in glass houses, and Wells cared little who peered through 
the windows and what they thought of it all. In his Autobiography he was 
frank enough about his marriages and some of his amorous escapades, and 
indeed in his attitude to sex, both in theory and practice, he may be classified 
as more of a Frenchman than an Englishman. It was his misfortune—and a 
misfortune for his wives—to be over-sexed, and the resultant complications 
diminished his moral stature. Mr. Brome carefully avoids the mention of 
names—some of them well known to his friends and contemporaries. The 
nearest approach to a revelation is the description of the last of his flames, 
so closely associated with his later life on the Riviera, as Miss Y., of whose 
existence his long-suffering wife was well aware. Wells was not without 
heart, but he was lamentably lacking in consideration. No one ever said of 
him, as Burke said of Fox, that he was made to be loved. But though we 
cannot love him, it is impossible to ignore the man who, more even than 
Bernard Shaw, compelled us to think and in certain directions helped us to 
think aright. G. P. G. 


THE AGE OF ELEGANCE* 


It may seem at first sight a little curious that in the final volume of his 
Napoleonic trilogy Dr. Arthur Bryant should bridge the decade between 
I812 and 1822 with the title The Age of Elegance. To many students of 
history it seems as if elegance had vanished with the talon rouge, when the 
eighteenth century touched its penultimate decade, and spindle-shanked 
furniture, delicate colour-prints, fragile porcelain figures and the heroic 
couplet went out of vogue together. When the Regency opened colours were 
coarser and curves heavier ; nor was Horace Walpole alone in perceiving the 
social and political changes implicit in the unpowdered head and the trousered 
leg. : 
Ta England whatever elegance still precariously lingered seemed to be 
incarnate in the no-longer-elegant person of the Prince Regent, whose 
Pavilion was haunted by dragons and mandarins expressive of the Augustan 
passion for chinoiseries ; but outside the ever-contracting circle of his social 
influence the world was moving steadily into the Age of Steam. It is of this 
world, uneasy as the world must always be in any time of transition, that 


* The Age of Elegance, 1812-1822. By Arthur Bryant. Collins. 15s. 
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Dr. Bryant has given us a vast and populous picture. The stage is enormous, 
scenery is constantly being shifted, supers as constantly surge across, to the 
occasional occlusion of the principalcharacters. It is all too seldom that some 
historic figure is called to the centre of the scene with the limelight playing 
upon him from either side. This seems a pity when we remember with what 
consummate art the historian can do exactly this thing ; on page 108, for 
example, where we catch a glimpse of the Regent not face to face but from 
the rear, a perfect complement in words to that Cumberland cartoon of 
Rowlandson's in which the middle distance is filled by what Dr. Bryant calls 
the Prince's “ great backside tightly swaddled in bright white inexpressibles." 

Atthe end of the year 1811 Napoleon proclaimed that a new order governed 
the universe. The Age of Elegance begins early in the ensuing year, when the 
Grande Ármée was on its eastward march into Russia and Wellington's 
indomitable little army was starting upon the long march southward to 
Budajoz. The English Whigs were in paroxysms of defeatism, and there 
was still.a chance that by remaining loyal to his old political allegiance the 
Regent might enable these faint-hearted men to call off the Peninsular 
campaign and conclude a precarious and dishonourable peace with Imperial 
France. From that point the narrative moves rapidly and brilliantly upon 
its way until it comes to an end in those seven “ Years of Disillusionment,”’ 
1815-22, matched all too well with the six years of frustration through which 
Western Europe has battled since 1945. 

The events of that decade were so momentous, the clash of aims and 
ideologies was so violent, the tempo so rapid, the pitch so high, that to achieve 
a full and perfectly balanced survey within the span of a single volume is 
hardly possible. Let the discerning reader give thanks for what has been 
vouchsafed instead of brooding regretfully upon what has been unavoidably 
denied: Most particularly will the student of this period bless Dr. Bryant 
for the richness and abundance of the documentation. To traverse these ten 
years in the company of such a guide is an exciting experience, for there is no 
single passage in which the pulses of fate cannot be felt beating. When he 
writes of Waterloo his style takes on something of the lilt and swing of The 
Battle of Brunanburh, and if his description of Brussels in June 1815 does not 
surpass Thackeray's it is only because Thackeray's is unsurpassable. 

The analogies between our struggle against Napoleon and our later 
struggles against his imitators have been obvious to all students of modern 
history. To read Dr. Bryant's trilogy as a whole is to be made.yet more 
vividly aware how many and how curious those analogies are. No doubt 
there are lessons to be learned and morals to be deduced from this sinister 
Da Capo which has not even now carried the orchestra of Europe back to 
that double bar marked Fine which will close the score. Perhaps the most 
lasting—and also the most disquieting—reflection suggested by the con- 
cluding chapters of The Age of Elegance is this. Frustrated, malcontent, 
impoverished and perturbed though the English people undoubtedly were 
during the decade following Waterloo, they drew their breath more freely 
than we can, and they looked forth upon the world with other and happier 
eyes than ours. After all, the monster was killed, not scotched. Delivered 
from that menace, might not all other things be added unto us ? 

DOROTHY MARGARET STUART. 


DOSTOIEVSKY’S DIARY* 


There are literary geniuses in whom it is easy to recognise the possession 
of the supreme journalistic gift—the power, namely, of illuminating, by the 


* By Feodor M. Dostoievsky. Translated and annotated by Boris Brasol. Cassell. 
Two volumes. 50s. 
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light of their own intellect, the shifting shadow-show of contemporary events ; 
seizing their salient features and revealing their true significance not only for 
a day but for all time. But there are other men of letters who, if summoned 
from their sublime dreams to pronounce judgment on less sublime realities, 
seem to be thrown into a painful mental confusion by the apparently unin- 
-telligible rush and riot of topical happenings ; on whom “ the beating of 
sensible i images and the passions that toss men, to and fro, like an unfeeling 
toy,” produce an emotional upset, hostile to clear thinking. Even the first 
cursory glance into this voluminous record of Dostoievsky’s journalistic work ` 
as editor of the Russian journal The Citizen (a record which, some seventy- 
odd years after his death, is now redeemed from neglect and made accessible 
to English-speaking readers!) suffices to tell us that the creator of those 
epical novels Crime and Punishment, The Idiot, The Brothers Karamazov 
and the rest belonged to the second rather than the first type. Some of us, 
indeed, may be tempted to see a touch of tragedy in the fate which, between 
the years 1873 and 188r, set him in an editorial chair and filled so many of 
those his later days with the peculiar preoccupations of periodical literature. 

Fortunately, although this man of genius was no journalist, he did not, in 
his journalistic career, cease to be a man of genius. Boris Brasol rightly 
points out, in his preface, that though the political philosophy of this extra- 
ordinary Diary can easily be challenged, Dostoievsky's intuitive knowledge 
and impassioned sympathy with the lowest depths of human desolation and 
degradation yet made of the chronicle “ A noble human document.” 
Dostoievsky himself says of his journalistic aims that he intends to write 

“on every subject that interests him," and we observe at once that one of 
his main interests is with crime and punishment and the injustice of legal 
justice as demonstrated by contemporary criminal cases. A few of such cases 
are revivified in these pages (perhaps with excessive emotionalism and 
attention to morbid detail!) and reveal the self-torturing trend of his 
troubled mind. Luckily, however, his interest in the literary life of the 
period was scarcely less keen and the lengthy commentaries and criticisms 
of various literary figures—Nebrassov, Tolstoi, George Sand, and, above all, 
Pushkin—are enthusiastic and astute. Indeed the Diary would have been 
well worth retrieving, if for nothing else, for the sake of his oration at the 
unveiling of the Pushkin Memorial in 188r. There are also a few scattered 
short stories which bear his inimitable stamp and which we would “ not 
willingly let die." 

What will most attract and excite the attention of the majority of readers 
is the extraordinary prophetic vision of the great future of Russia; the 
astounding star-part which he devoutly, believed would be hers, and hers 
alone, to play in the future of Europe and of the world. Here, of course, lies 
the clue to the attitude of Soviet Russia to one of Russia's greatest writers. 
For Dostoievsky's vision of Russia as the leader of nations and saviour of man 
is emphatically a Christian—we might almost say a Christ-intoxicated—one. 
Her world-wide conquest was, he uncompromisingly declared, to be won 
not by the modernist hammer and sickle but entirely by the old-fashioned 
cross, His language in describing it steals the Soviet thunder and deflates 
the glories of a Communist Utopia which was as yet non-existent. Could 
anything be more unpardonable in the eyes of the doctrinaires? We have 
called this record voluminous. Perhaps, for many of us, it will seem exces- 
sively so. A judicious selection from its embarrassing riches, concentrating 
on the relations between Dostoievsky and the Marxist ideals, would have a 
real up-to-date interest. 


G. M. Hort. 


WILLIAM MORRIS IN HIS LETTERS . 


Àn ample selection of William Morris's letters* finds his reputation as 
high as at any time since his death. There is something about this bearded 
Victorian that does not date. His Socialism has dated, his passion for 
“ crafts " has dated, but the man survives the years. It is the sheer vitality 
of him that astonishes, his joy as vivid as a child's at a world he found 
“ beautiful and strange and dreadful and worshipful" His joy was serious, 
like a child's: he would praise no book, painting or building not “ rooted 
` deep in reality . . . quite at first hand.” And his wrath was monumental. 
One Morris myth can hardly survive the appearance of this book: that 
he lacked human affection. Many of his letters and papers are still withheld 
from the public, and Mr. Henderson can only guess at the hint of tragedy 
in his marriage. But his love for his family and friends was the defining 
influence of everything he felt. Even the remote heroic tales, and the Ice- 
landic landscapes that reminded him of them, “ killed all querulous feeling 
in me, and have made all the dear faces of wife and children, and love, and 
friends dearer than ever to me." There were men he could not get on with, 
like Rossetti and Hyndman. But he did not nurture dislikes, and dislikes 
were not necessary to him. 

The abounding life of Morris's vision appears in poems and letters alike, 
It is a vision that escaped the indefinable clamminess of Rossetti and 
Burne-Jones because it went less far to seek its effects. In fact his mind 
in composition did not seek at all; it always found to hand what it wanted, 
and put it to use on the instant. There are no contrived effects, good or bad ; 
seas and skies are blue, gold is bright and rich, men are bold and women 
beautiful, and there is your “ worshipful" world. And truly worshipful 
it is. No wonder his tastes were for the north, and no wonder “ Sigurd " 
is nearer to the heroic tradition than any “ scissors-and-paste ” restoration 
of the heroic epic could be. Morris is a bard born and bred. “ Even the 
inside of St. Mark's," he wrote to Mrs. Burne-Jones, “ gave one rather 
deep satisfaction, and rest for the eyes, than that strange exhalation of 
spirits . . . which the mountains give me yet." Morris's Socialism, however, 
is less to the point in 1951 than in any of the fifty-five years since his death, 
if only because it has been tried. It is but one step from Morris to Morrison, 
and if it is a step Morris would have scrupled to take then the less far- 
sighted he, for it was inevitable. The whole pattern of our home policy 
since the war is to be found in principle in these letters: collectivism, the 
alleviation of want, the class war. There is more besides, and these other 
things held much of his attention. With his eyes fixed on the distant 
prospect he took no interest in State Socialism, the intermediate stage; 
which was a pity, for it was bound to influence whatever successor it had. 
A great, vital gap in his reasoning remained to the end: he never explained, 
or tried to explain, how' wealth and power could be diffused by being first 
concentrated. But it is his over-riding personality that holds our attention 
in Morris ; in success and failure alike. We do not need to go to his letters 
to find it—it is in everything he wrote and did. But if the world asks for 
more Morris, as well it may, Mr. Henderson has given it to us in abundance. 

GEORGE WATSON. 
* * * * * 


Enter Citizens, by Alexander Clifford (Evans Brothers, ras. 6d.), is at once 
a well-informed survey of the European scene and a searching analysis of the 
spiritual malaise of our age. Both as a reporter and as a psychologist he 
displays high competence. Travelling incessantly across the Continent and 
keenly sensitive to the atmosphere wherever he goes, he notes everywhere the 


* The Letters of Wilham Morris. Edited by Philip Henderson. Longmans. 25s. 
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emergence of the common man ; but instead of hailing him with enthusiasm 
like Henry Wallace, he is filled with apprehension. The common man, he 
agrees, has come to power at last, but he is not fit to use it, for he is mass- 
produced. Nobody could accuse the author of misanthropy, but the im- 
pression left by his latest work is gloomy. What we proudly describe às 
Western civilisation means nothing to those—and they form the vast 
majority—who know little of its development and are too uneducated to 
appreciate its values. Their thoughts are fixed on the disabilities of the 
present and the possibilities of the future. '* Why should I not be as well off 
as the other man, and who is most likely to help me to become so ? " Every- 
where—beginning in the streets of Paris—he hears or senses the same 
question, and he has sufficient imagination to realise the appeal of Com- 
munism to the under-dog. Christianity, he finds, is evidently waning as a 
factor in contemporary life, the supernatural is disappearing from the world, 
and the arid creed of Marx and Lenin attracts millions who have nothing to 
lose. Now that Fascism, which ‘in any case appealed mainly to the middle 
classes, is discredited by the defeat of Hitler and Mussolini, the issue is 
between Western Democracy, with its respect for the individual, and 
Communism, with its ruthless drive. Many fear that the latter is more 
likely to spread west than for the former to spread east. If we are to keep 
our blessings in the west there must be further drastic reforms and less 
opposition from the possessing classes. The longest and the most factually 
important chapter, entitled “ Marshall's Tour of Europe," surveys economic 
conditions in nineteen countries in alphabetical order and finds little to 
please the eye. Switzerland, as we might expect, gets the highest marks, and 
is described as perhaps the only viable economy in Europe. For the moment 
we are obsessed by the implications of a possible shooting war, and are 
inclined to forget that the struggle between East and West Bey be decided 
mainly on the economic front. 
G. P. G. 


, 


i * * * * * 


Two additions have been made to “ Personal Portraits,"* the new series of 
short biographical sketches. A main object of this publishing venture is to 
provide, at moderate cost, a brief but authoritative appreciation by an 
author who has been deeply interested in or influenced by the life concerned. 
The first three studies published were Maud Cherrill, by L. A. G. Strong, 
John Milton, by Rex Warner, and Isaac Newton, by E. N. Da C. Andrade. 
Archbishop David Mathew has now contributed a fascinating sketch of his 
ancestor, Sir Tobie Mathew, the cosmopolitan courtier and diplomat of the 
first two Stuarts and a convert to Rome. The other volume contains a 
penetrating sketch of the critic Edward Garnett by Mr. H. E. Bates. The 
appreciation is largely based upon the author's close friendship with Garnett 
during the last twelve years of his life. It depicts the creative critic who 
* provided ...the light with which literature is discovered, the diagnosis 
which reveals what is only suspected." Garnett “ was capable of penetrating 
the creative mind with the rarest insight, and having penetrated it was 
capable also of recognising, shaping, fostering and bringing to fruition its 
hidden potentialities.” Both volumes aré well worth reading. 


* Sir Tobie Mathew, by David Mathew ; Edward Garnett, by H. E. Bates. Max Parrish, 
6s. net each. 
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THE INTERPARLIAMENTARY UNION 


S our spring meeting has recently been held, this may be a 
A sie opportunity not only to describe the work of the Union 

but to attempt some assessment of the value of this organisation, 
now in its seventh decade of existence. Its structure is well known ; 
the foundation is, first, legislative assemblies sending duly selected but 
unofficial delegations to the annual conference; next, the council chosen 
on the basis of State equality and constituting the governing body, and, 
finally, the executive committee with a permanent bureau responsible 
for the routine administration. 

Two tests can properly be applied to determine the justification for 
such an institution. They are, first, is the work of such proved utility 
as to attract leading figures of the constituent Parliaments ; and, 
second, is it conducted with thrift ? The second question is very easily 
answered. The bureau, which keeps together the member States—at 
present between thirty and forty in number—consists of about five 
persons. But they are persons of learning and distinction, of differing 
nationalities, and, of course, capable linguists. At their head is the 
Secretary-General, Professor Leopold Boissier, an eminent Geneva 
internationalist prominent in the work of the International Red Cross, 
and a leading jurist at the University. The annual budget, which is 
under 300,000 Swiss francs, shows an almost startling disparity with 
that of any other comparable world institution. The secret here is that 
we maintain only the framework, and on it member States are free to 
erect what they will. We at the centre discourage lavish outlay because 
an austere standard increases the number of Parliaments that can 
afford to co-operate. At the same time there is some competition for 
the honour of entertaining the conference, for it is perhaps the most 
attractive of the numerous meetings of world politicians. It will suffice 
to mention that since the war Cairo, Rome, Dublin and Stockholm 
have received us, and that this year we go to Istanbul. So much for the 
charge, in which perhaps there is some substance, that we find generous 
hosts. 

All this is background. What matters is what type of delegates 
attend, what precisely they do, and what in general is the advantage of 
participation. As proof of quality I need only describe the meeting of 
the council just concluded, where twenty-five States took part. Among 
the delegates, in addition to the late Count Henri Carton de Wiart, 
formerly Prime Minister of Belgium, and Mr. Vougt, Swedish Minister 
of National Defence, there were fifteen Ministers and ex-Ministers, 
eleven Speakers and Deputy-Speakers, including the heads of the 
Belgian and Egyptian Senates and the Speaker of the Yugoslav 
Federal Assembly, as well as the chairman of the Foreign Affairs 
Commission of the French Chamber. _ 

Since the meeting we have suffered a severe loss by the death of 
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Count Carton de Wiart, our President of Honour. Although he retired 
from the active presidency in 1947 he continued his active interest 
until the time of his death. The Union owed much to his inspiration, 
to his strong sense of universality and his determination to welcome, 
if they would come, representatives of all points of view. He contri- 
buted more than a passive tolerance, he was actively tolerant, and on 
his experience, which was almost unequalled, for he was one of the 
most senior of European statesmen, he built up a tradition of 
comprehensive understanding which is the foundation of our work. 

The membership of affiliated Parliaments constantly grows. Fifty 
years ago the Union had France, Britain and America. Now it reaches 
out all over the world. Its very basis is universality. From the time 
of the Budapest conference in 1896, when on the motion of Count 
Apponyi the Czar was invited (in vain) to send delegates, the Union 
has guarded jealously the principle of the open door. Under its simple 
constitution there is and can be no veto on new members. The legis- 
lative body of a sovereign State has an absolute right to form a group 
and demand admission to the Union. This has saved us from some of 
the handicaps of U.N.O., for States excluded by veto from Lake Success 
are members with us, and some of them, such as Italy and Ireland, have 
played a notable role. In this sense we can claim to be the most 
universal organisation in the world. 

The Soviet Union, like Eastern Germany, has never sent a delegation, 
but the Eastern European States all joined us after the war and 
attended regularly. Though this activity seems now to be suspended, 
only two States, even in the present time of strain, have actually 
withdrawn from membership. Egypt and the Arab League came in 
immediately after the war, Israel followed, and Iran was represented 
this year. Beyond the Middle East we have Pakistan, Ceylon (a most 
enthusiastic member), India (with a member on the executive com- 
mittee) and Burma. A more recent and now very active member is 
Thailand, whose delegates made a journey of record length to attend 
our spring meeting. A friendly message from the President of the 
Indonesian Parliament and inquiries from Japan reveal the warm 
interest of the Far East, which we hope may soon be shared by China. 
A new group was formed this year by delegates of the German Federal 
Republic, who were welcomed as representing Western Germany. 
Great Britain has lost pride of place as the most ancient participating 
Parliament because Iceland has now formally joined us. 

Having said so much as to the membership and, structure of the 
Union I now come to its official labours. The formal work of the 
year consisted in the study of two problems : that of refugees and that 
of foodstuffs. The following procedure is usual and was followed. 
The subjects were chosen at Christmas by the executive committee and 
remitted to the bureau for the thorough examination of basic docu- 
ments. Careful surveys were then forwarded to the members of the 
delegations who form the appropriate commissions ; in this case the 
political and juridical, and the social and economic. When, therefore, 
these commissions met, the preparatory work was already complete, 
and the politicians could with full knowledge discuss the legislative 
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aspect of the proposals. Naturally the refugees excited special interest 
among the Arab States and Israel, and food Supplies among South 
Asian and American delegates. 

There was also a special study of a severely practical and useful 
character concerning international payments for alimony and main- 
tenance. Monsieur Rollin, the well-known Belgian jurist, will make-a 
report on behalf of the Union to a conference called by the Social and 
Economic Council, where the Union enjoys Category A status. We have 
in all seven expert commissions available for such studies, but from 
reasons of economy only two or three can operate each year. 

These commissions assemble for about a week to compose their 
report in preparation for the meeting of the council such as I am 
describing. At this meeting not only are major administrative questions 
decided but the reports of the commissions are examined—not as to the 
merits of their conclusions but merely to decide whether they are to go 
forward to the Assembly. It will be seen, therefore, that we have a 
body of responsible legislators considering international problems with 
an independent mind and free from strict government direction. Of 
course the results have no mandatory force, but it would be hard to 
devise a better milieu for study, and we can justly claim that we create 
the best atmosphere for gaining accurate information and sympathetic 
understanding of difficulties between nations. I should mention here 
what is called the autonomous section. It is really the creation of Sir 
Gilbert (now Lord) Campion, though the chairmanship has now 
passed to Monsieur Blamont, the Clerk of the French National 
Assembly. The publications of this section are technical in character, 
concerning all developments of Parliamentary usage. Naturally 
Erskine May plays a great part in their work. Indeed he is a national 
asset not sufficiently exploited. But of course Parliaments will not all 
follow the British practice, and the autonomous section is capable of 
forming a technical bridge permitting co-operative study among 
legislatures professing very different fundamental philosophies. 

So far I have been dealing with the formal and factual features of the 
Interparliamentary Union. Now I should like to give my own personal 
impression of its special character and ultimate possibilities. We have 
first of all to take into account its history. It began as a working-class 
society comprising a few enthusiasts living around the English Channel 
who could afford to meet, occasionally for propaganda. Later it engaged 
the attention of the idealists in Washington. It stemmed from that 
growth of popular opinion in Victorian times which believed that if 
governments could be sidetracked the peoples could maintain peace. 
It was patronised, of course, by all the progressive thinkers of the age 
from Lamartine through Victor Hugo and Mazzini to William Jennings 
Bryan. It demanded a world organisation of peoples and an inter- 
national court. It had strong support from distinguished jurists. 

In form these purposes have been achieved. There is a United 
Nations Organisation ; there is a Hague Court. The Union, which was, 
of course, only one of the organisations inspiring such ideas, has to that 
extent fulfilled its purpose. What, therefore, is its precise position 
to-day ? What field can it cover? Consider its composition. It is 
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totally different from any other body. Its delegates are not specifically 
`. directed by their governments ; they have no power to make executive 
decisions ; they have no special political or economic theory to advance ; 
they are not professional technicians ; thus the Union differs com- 
pletely, not only from U.N.O. but from Cominform, Comisco or any 
other body seeking by propaganda to stratify world opinion. Yet the 
conference is not just a collection of persons of good will. The delegates 
are all responsible elected members of their own Parliaments and many 
have held governmental office. 

The Interparliamentary Union seeks in its groups to have repre- 
sentatives of all parties, and imposes no uniformity even within the 
ranks of a single delegation. There was a case in point in Dublin last 
year, when one member of the British delegation dissociated himself 
from his leader on the question of Irish partition. Votes, in fact, are 
often split in the delegations themselves. 

There is another new type of organisation, the European Union and 
the Council of Europe, nearer to the Interparliamentary Union in 
form. But here there is a very sharp distinction, for membership of 
these is reserved for those who share a particular world view. What 
then is left for this international society which, for all its seniority and 
experience, is not official, not executive, not scientific, not professional 
and not propagandist ? Such strength as it has is to be found in its 
' determination to remain universal. It is true this ideal is not yet 
achieved. But for those who, albeit loyal supporters of the policy of 
their own governments, yet believe that ultimately nations must come 
together and come together primarily as nations, each with its own 
contribution to make, the Interparliamentary Union is attractive. It 
may reasonably be thought that we have here, though a very general 
yet a real sketch of a world assembly. It cannot go beyond consultation 
because executive power involves the veto, and veto means exclusions. 
'The prospect of such an unofficial anteroom to the United Nations is 
alluring. What it might be is foreshown in our conferences. There is a 
habit of courtesy, a spirit of freedom, and when delegates become 
acquainted and mutually trustful it is possible to get a precise and even 
a critical view of the policy of a government from its own representa- 
tives. Moreover, although the heaviest part of our financial responsi- 
bility is carried by the great Powers there is no shadow of domination. 
We do, in fact, debate and work in an atmosphere remarkably free from 
the present world regimentation of opinion. 

Finally the Union affords a discussion place for many topics which 
are not affected by the great issue of East and West. One of the 
hindrances to the exact study of world affairs to-day is the tendency to 
fit every problem into a universal pattern. This by no means corre- 
sponds to the facts of the case and is not in the least helpful in finding 
solutions. It is here that our conferences are refreshing. Delegates are 
not called upon to make portentous announcements confirming the 
propaganda which grips the world. Nor do they do so. If these impres- 
sions, which are personal, are correct they certainly encourage an 
effort to develop this modest but mature and useful international 
endeavour. STANSGATE, 

President of the Council, Interparliamentary Union. 


RED CHINA 


HATEVER else may come of the duel between President 
W Truman and General MacArthur, it has plainly made no 
difference to the Chinese Communists’ determination to fight 
on in Korea. So far from General MacArthur’s dismissal having opened 
the way to a negotiated peace, as was fondly hoped by some who 
should have known better, it was hailed in Peking only as a sign of 
weakness and division among the imperialists. Since then the Com- 
munists have launched their fifth and heaviest attack which, except 
for the Allies falling back a few miles, has brought them nothing but 
the slaughter of thousands of the unhappy peasants whom they fling 
into battle so callously and more misery for the wretched Koreans 
whom they profess to serve. Unless the Russians come to their aid far 
more personally and effectively than they have yet done, it would seem 
that the Communists can hope for nothing but a repetition of the same 
disaster. But there appears no end in sight yet for the horrible war 
in Korea. - 

But it is not only Korea that has opened many eyes (or should have 
opened them) to the true nature of Chinese Communism. In recent 
months there has been a steady accumulation of evidence as to the 
implacable hostility of the Communists towards every Western contact 
and influence and their determination to root it out. With the memory 
in one's mind of China's broad humane philosophy (in which, be it 
remembered, Mao Tse-tung is as deeply read as many of the old 
scholars) and of the ingrained culture of the Chinese, it had seemed 
impossible that Communism would not develop a Chinese form quite 
different from the cold-blooded despotism of Moscow. This hope was 
strengthened by the fact that between 1927, when Chiang Kai-shek 
broke with the Communists and drove Dr. Sun Yat-sen's Russian 
advisers from China, and the end of the second world war there was 
practically no touch between Moscow and the Communists'in North- 
West China. 

Further hopes were aroused by the behaviour of the Communists 
when they first entered Shanghai on May 24th, 1949. Mao Tse-tung 
had previously broadcast a message of eight points to its inhabitants 
(the same that he had broadcast to Tientsin before taking the city), 
one of which was specially addressed to foreign merchants, promising 
that so long as they did not meddle in any way in politics (and they 
certainly have not done so) their interests would be fully respected. 
It seemed at first that this promise was to be kept. The Communists' 
taxation was indeed heavy but it was at least impartial, there was no 
discrimination between Chinese and foreign merchants, and the money 
was honestly spent on public business. Mistakes were made, of course, 
but the crisp administration of the newcomers was generally hailed 
with pleasure after tbe slipshod corruption of the Kuomintang. 

In this atmosphere there was strong pressure on London from the 
British community in China, both official and mercantile, to recognise 
the new Government. That the recognition, on January 6th, 1950, was 
clumsily accomplished, accompanied by statements that it was purely 
a matter of necessity, and unaccompanied by Australia, Canada, 
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New Zealand or South Africa, was not calculated to make the Com- 
munists feel friendly. -So for fifteen months the British Chargé 
d'Affaires has been sitting in Peking never yet having been received by 
Chou En-lai, the Prime Minister, nowhere nearer establishing diplomatic 
relations than he was and powerless to help his fellow-British. But 
even if the recognition had been accorded simultaneously by the whole | 
Commonwealth, without obiter dicta wounding to Peking’s pride, it 
is doubtful whether the result would have been different. As a fellow- 
Asian backed by thirteen other Asian States, Mr. Nehru might well 
have expected that his overtures for peace last November would be 
fairly considered in Peking ; yet in fact he got nothing but a snub. 

The humiliation that China has endured for a century past under 
the extraordinary privileges of foreigners whose persons and settle- 
ments were sacrosanct, beyond interference by any Chinese official, 
must fairly be recalled. Dr. Sun Yat-sen was no less eloquent on this 
subject than the Communists. But all foreign privileges were wiped out 
by the treaties of 1943, since when the foreign settlements have 
become Chinese cities and foreigners themselves as much subject to 
Chinese law as the Chinese. There was no reason why they should not 
have been allowed to continue their avocations in China as freely as 
Chinese may in England, unless it was that to the Communists every 
trace of imperialism is anathema, to be destroyed. 

One symptom of Communist policy which has perhaps not been 
appreciated by general readers aS it deserves is their treatment of 
missionaries. The story begins last July, when a party of Chinese 
Christians headed by leaders of the Y.M.C.A., some of whom had sat 
in the National People's Political Conference for the proclaiming of 
the Communist Government on October rst, 1949, went to Peking to 
interview Chou En-lai, the Premier, who, in the course of the discus- 
sions, condemned all missionaries as the “ tools of imperialist aggres- 
sion" and not to betrusted. The deputation subsequently published a 
manifesto, lamenting their sins, their misguided connection with the 
imperialists, promising amendment and (a curious promise for a 
religious body) to endeavour to make the peasants understand the 
Government’s agrarian reform measures. 

_ This manifesto was strongly disapproved by other Christians, and 

‘the Chinese Anglican Bishops of the Church Missionary Society also 
published a manifesto, which merely emphasised that imperialism and 
aggression were implicitly incompatible with Christianity, and then 
went on in the main to dwell on the duties of a Christian in daily life. 
Since then, however, Peking radio has continually advertised the 
increasing numbers and influence of the Y.M.C.A. faction; nearly all 
universities and colleges founded and supported by foreign funds have 
been nationalised; and it is particularly stressed that no further 
“ foreign aggression "—in the form of subscriptions, particularly from 
America—can be permitted. These reports are embellished by numer- 
ous alleged statements by leading Christians, expressing their joy in 
being at last free of imperialist control. 

‘Missionaries in the field were for some time not much interfered 
with, though like all foreigners they might not move from their stations, 
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except for some very special reason, and thus could not go on the 
evangelising tours which had'been a vital part of their work. But by 
last summer it began to be made more and niore plain that. their 
presence was worse than an encumbrance to their flocks. In increasing 
numbers the missionaries found-themselves forced to go. The climax 
came with the-decision of that great organisation the China Inland 
Mission (whose members, it may be noticed, are pledged never in any 
circumstances to invoke human aid but to rely wholly on divine 
protection) to withdraw all its remaining 600 members. So deeply 
was the C.I.M. rooted in China that the thought of its departure seemed 
hardly credible. 

But this was not the end. From moral pressure the Communists have 
moved to harsher measures. Some missionaries (there are still a large 
number in China) have been put in prison; one, a well-known American, 
Dr. W. L. Wallace, has died there. Others have been subjected to 
hours of questioning so prolonged and merciless as to amount almost to 
torture. Since religious belief is nominally free in China, the accusations 
had nothing to do with religion but always that the missionaries were . 
spies or agents for the imperialists or were guilty of “ cultural aggres- 
sion.” The most horrid case was the recent arrest of the Roman 
Catholic Sisters of the Immaculate Conception at Canton, charged with 
maltreating and neglecting the children in their orphanage—an institu- 
tion which has won the praise of men of all Churches as the noblest 
work of charity. 

The case of the missionaries has been enlarged upon because more 
than anything it reveals the true nature of the Communist design. 
Missionaries by thousands, men and women, have been drawn to 
China with the sole desire of doing her good. Some have been open 
to criticism no doubt; but it is no exaggeration to say that every 
progressive movement in the past hundred and fifty years is directly 
or indirectly due to them, and China is studded with hospitals, schools 
and colleges built by subscriptions to their work from home. But 
they represent a creed which the Communists detest and an influence 
which they dread, and they will tolerate no rivals. 

Of foreign merchants it may briefly be said that only those are 
wanted from whom thecCommunists can suck profit. The recent 
seizure of the Shell Oil installations at Shanghai is typical of their 
methods. Only the oil installations, barges, lorries and so forth were 
seized. The offices were left to the foreign staff to obtain money from 
home to pay the Chinese in the works., Every firm which can draw 
money from head offices in Hong Kong or England is treated in the 
same way. Whatever its losses it may not close its doors, and the 
senior partner is not allowed to leave China unless he can produce a 
substitute who will guarantee to continue the payment of the Chinese 
employees and thus relieve the Communists of the problem of finding 
work for them. Furthermore, any person leaving China must advertise 
the fact for some months ahead, which opens an easy door to black- 
mail. Some firms which have Chinese directors and can thus exercise a 
“pul” do some ‘business. Others act as agents for Government 
exports—not that the Communists wish to employ them but because 
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the banks will not give credits for their soya beans, dried eggs, bristles 
and so forth without the guarantee of a foreign firm. But the drop in 
numbers of the British community of Shanghai, which was still over 
4,000 when the Communists arrived in 1949, to only 700, and of other 
ports in similar proportion, shows how many from whom the Com- 
munists could extract nothing more have gone. All remaining British 
consulates except at Shanghai, Tientsin and Canton were closed last 
month. 

How tightly the Chinese people are being walled off from Western 
contacts is eloquently shown by the enforced closing in April of that 
fine old paper the North China Daily News, of Shanghai. Only last , 
April it celebrated its centenary. Until last December it was permitted 
to publish the B.B.C. foreign news picked out of the air; then this 
was stopped; and disdaining to. print Communist “hand-outs,” 
the proprietors decided that the North China. should appear no 
more. There is no doubt that many Chinese keenly felt the loss of a 
paper which had built up a high reputation and which alone still gave 
independent news. For the Chinese papers publish nothing but 
laudation of the new order and treatises on Marxism. 

The closeness of the present alliance between Peking and Moscow, 
the hysterical adulation poured out by Peking radio of “ Stalin our 
great leader,” the encomiums of Mao Tse-tung and others on the 
benefits received by China from Russia, are surely among the strangest 
events in history. - : 

Since the seizure of the Maritime Provinces (all the Asiatic littoral 
down to Korea) by Muraviev in 1855, Russia stands out as the supreme 
despoiler of China. The concession wrung from Li Hung-chang in 1896 
for the construction of the Chinese Eastern Railway, and the lease of 
Dairen and Port Arthur forced from China, which together made 
Russia mistress of Manchuria until the Russo-Japanese War; Yalta, 
when Stalin insisted on the recovery of the C.E.R., Dairen and Port 
Arthur as the price of entering the war on Japan; the plundering of 
Japanese factories in Manchuria of {181,000,000 of machinery which 
should rightfully have fallen to China ; the five years’ monopoly of air 
transport in Sinkiang (which is now becoming completely Russianised) 
wrung from the Nationalist Government in<June 1949, on the eve of 
its flight to Formosa—all prove that Russian policy towards China is 
the same whether under Tsars or Commissars, and is pursued with 
cynical indifference as to whether the Chinese victims are imperial, 
republican or Communist. 

It is also abundantly clear from Soviet writings that Moscow is 
interested in Communist China only in so far asit can assist the Soviet's 
design to attack Europe through Asia. It was for this reason that 
Lenin in r911 welcomed Sun Yat-sen's revolution, forecasting that it 
would lead to the triumph of Marxism; and in rgr6, in his book 
Imperialism, Lenin dwelt on the dependence of the imperialist States 
on their Asiatic colonies-to avoid political and economic disaster at 
home. Stalin, in 1918, preached the same cause under the heading 
“ Don’t -Forget the East" as the Achilles heel of capitalism. The 
two years' anti-British boycott in China, 1925-7, was fomented by 
Russians to undermine British power, then the strongest in Asia, 
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before attacking others. This policy was interrupted by Chiang Kai- 
shek’s breach with the Communists and the subsequent aggression 
by Japan. But that it was not forgotten is shown in the writings of 
Professor Zhukov, of the Russian Academy of Sciences’ Pacific Institute, 
in 1949, on the high importance of the Chinese Government's victory 
for the Politburo's world strategy, especially in South-East Asia. One 
can only conjecture that China’s invasion of Korea was made at 
Moscow’s instigation, but it is no unlikely guess. 

Leaving out the dread possibility that Russia may yet intervene in 
Korea—a danger beyond the range of anyone to pronounce judgment 
on—one can foresee many possible causes of a rift between Peking and 
Moscow. Mao Tse-tung might weary of the expensive, futile war in 
Korea. He might find that Russia cannot satisfy China’s huge needs for 
industrial development to raise her standard of life, which is so vital 
to the success of the Communists’ régime. Or Russia may wriggle out 
of her pledge, under the Sino-Soviet Treaty, to return the Manchurian 
railways to China next year, which, in view of her record in Manchuria, 
is far from unlikely. It will be remembered, too, that she has never 
promised to give up the great warm-water port of Dairen, but only 
to discuss its position at some unspecified date. Also, the Communists’ 
latest defeat in Korea may severely test their alliance with Russia. They 
will certainly make new demands for help to enable them to retrieve 
their position and save their face, and refusal by Russia would consider- 
ably damp their enthusiasm for her. But-these are only possibilities, 
even to mention which is to risk a charge of wishful thinking. 

What seems beyond dispute is that the internal conditions of China 
are not too happy. There have been abundant indications in the 
Communists’ own publications of unrest among the peasants, who, 
though they have got the land, find that taxation and confiscation of 
their grain to feed the army and keep the town workers quiet with 
cheap rice weigh more heavily than the burdens of the old landlords. 
Another inexplicable phenomenon is the recent mass executions of 
thousands of “ counter-revolutionaries," not only in South China, 
where the Communists' control is least assured against the age-long 
hostility of South towards North, but in all parts of China from 
Nanking to Chungking and even in the far North-West. In early days 
the Communists were content to put political sinners through hours of 

“ re-education.” There must surely be some special reason for the 
recent savage butcheries. China to-day is a police State, in which 
absolute power, concentrated in a supreme council of fifty-four members 
under Mao Tse-tung, reaches down to the smallest village council and 
the Himblest coolie of a trade union, while the fear of the Chinese now 
to talk to their foreign friends bespeaks a widespread espionage. China, 
hitherto singularly free from bureaucratic interference in private life, 
has never known such despotism and may well gird against it. 

It is not suggested that the Communists' control is seriously threat- 
ened. Based on a huge army it is far too strong for that. But it seems 
inevitable that their present conduct is putting a heavy strain upon 
them which can hardly not react against their industrial schemes. 
Even before they burst into Korea, defence amounted to 40 per cent. 
of their budget, To maintain a standing army of 4,000,000 men plus 
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a militia of 5,000,000 seems an impossible burden for China, wrecked 
as she has been by thirteen years of invasion and civil war. In one 
direction, at least, the Communists seem obliged to mark time: that 
is in Indo-China, where General de Lattre de Tassigny's inspired and 
inspiring leadership has checked the Viet Minh's march on Haiphong 
and appears to be rolling them back to the mountains. Considering 
what the Communists did for Viet Minh last autumn in supplying arms 
and training Ho Chi Minh's troops, and Peking's violent propaganda 
against France's alleged plans to invade South China, it is certainly 
curious that they have done nothing yet against General de Lattre. 

On the Far Eastern situation as a whole, only one conclusion appears 
possible. At present China stands closely linked with Russia in principle 
and policy ; utterly hostile to non-Communist States; determined to 
shut off the Chinese people from all contact with them ; impervious to 
every argument but force. It is worse than useless to talk of negotia- 
tion with the Communists: they see in it only an assurance of their 
eventual victory. Until they learn from hard realities (as possibly the 
North Koreans have already learned) that aggression does not pay, no 
improvement in the relations of China and the West, which is the first 
requisite to the solution of every Far Eastern problem, is possible. 
For that the first move must be made by China. 

O. M. GREEN. 


SCANDINAVIA REVISITED 


ANY important changes have taken place in the Scandinavian 
M countries during the last few months. To a casual visitor this 

would appear surprising, for at a first superficial glance little 
or nothing ever changes in what used to be known as “ Europe's quiet 
corner." Lifein those Northern parts seems to follow a firmly established 
pattern which is a curious blend of traditionalism and modernism ; 
indeed, a pattern so firmly engrained in the history and national 
character of the people that not even war or a world crisis can destroy 
it. The fundamental problems affecting the Danes or Swedes or 
Norwegians are so obvious and the technique of dealing with them so 
predestinate that there is little apparent scope for any drastic innova- 
tions or deviations. The same people seem to crowd the restaurants 
and cafés at the same hours of the day, consuming the same national 
dishes and beverages. The same business men continue to preside 
over their offices, the same civil servants are still in their departments, 
the same editors are still in their editorial chairs. And if there are 
any newcomers they seem to have developed such an amazing similarity 
to their predecessors as to have become quite undistinguishable. 

But all this is only part of the picture, and nothing would be more 
misleading than this superficial impression of almost stagnant stability 
and determined continuity. Nor should the three Scandinavian countries 
be considered as a unit—a mistake even in pre-war days and a 
completely false premise now. Despite the fact that outwardly the 
technique of living still tries to follow the old pattern, the Denmark 
of to-day (or Sweden, or Norway) is a very different place from what 
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it used to be only a few years ago. Moreover, despite the fact that all 
threé countries still have much in common, their old differences have 
become a great deal more accentuated and are constantly growing 
deeper. i 

The truth about the theoretically attractive idea of inter- 
Scandinavian co-operation, is that it never worked in practice even 
before the war, whenever really: important issues were concerned. 
There were conflicting political and economic interests that could 
not be ruled out of existence by any amount of oratorical jugglery. 
The second world war showed how diverse the position of each 
Scandinavian country could become virtually overnight. Norway was 
invaded and became a fighting ally ; Denmark was likewise invaded 
and was an ally all but in name; on the other hand, Finland fought 
' on Germany's side, Iceland was occupied by British and American 
troops. Sweden alone had the good fortune to escape being drawn 
into the conflict. This disparity in experience, in effort and in the 
feelings it has created cannot be easily brushed aside. Nevertheless, 
since the end of hostilities many attempts have been made to re-establish 
the much vaunted inter-Scandinavian co-operation which, however, 
is more limited in scope than ever. In such practical fields as civil 
aviation it has been possible for the Swedish, Norwegian and Danish 
air lines to merge into one jointly owned company called '' Scandinavian ' 
Airlines System." Even this was not easy.to achieve and required a good 
many difficult personal and national adjustments. There may be other 
equally specific cases in the future, but in the fields of politics and 
economics it is impossible to get beyond pious hopes and meaningless 
platitudes. 

After Czechoslovakia, the Prime Ministers of Denmark, Norway and 
Sweden met in Stockholm and spoke in unison when condemning the 
Communist peril. They could also, with obvious sincerity, proclaim 
their own devotion to the principles of democracy. But when it came 
to the vexatious question of a joint foreign policy all the old obstacles 
re-emerged with new vigour. Sweden's endeavours to form an indepen- 
dent and neutral Scandinavian bloc were doomed to failure, because 
as a price of her guarantee to Norway and Denmark she demanded 
that these two countries should not enter into any binding arrangements 
with the West. Norway flatly turned this down and Denmark followed 
suit. The Danes and the Norwegians signed the Atlantic Pact instead 
and are now active members of the N.A.T.O. (North Atlantic Treaty, 
Organisation). 

Foreign policy is no longer a matter of discussion or bitter polemics 
in Denmark or Norway. All parties, except the small and unrepresenta- 
tive group of Communists, accept wholeheartedly their country's 
membership of N.A.T.O.—with all the risks, responsibilities and 
financial sacrifices that this implies. But in Sweden foreign policy 
remains in the very centre of frequently acrimonious debate. Though 
the nation is, without question, genuinely attached to its tradition of 
neutrality and loth to give it up, it does feel alarmed at being outside 
the group of N.A.T.O. countries. It is also irritated at not being able 
to enjoy the advantages of membership without accepting. the 
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responsibilities involved. The fact that Norway and Denmark have 
thrown in their lot with the Western Powers causes deep annoyance, 
much personal resentment against the Norwegian Foreign Minister, 
Halvard Lange—an admirable man—whom the Swedes hold responsible 
for this ‘‘ Atlantic " rather than “ Scandinavian ” orientation, and 
finally no small dose of envy. 

More about this presently. Meanwhile, let us consider some of the 
most important domestic changes in the Scandinavian countries. For 
the first time in many years Denmark now has a Government which 
is neither Socialist nor of the Farmers' Party (they used to succeed 
each other in office time and again) but a coalition of the Farmers' and 
Conservative Parties. Last August the Socialists, who had held office 
as a minority Government since 1947, summoned Parliament to an 
extraordinary session in order to submit to it a series of austerity 
measures for combating the serious balance of payments crisis and, 
at the same time, to consider a Bill for a special defence tax. The 
rearmament programme itself had been adopted, but the methods of 
financing it had not yet been agreed upon. The Government's proposals 
were defeated and thereupon the Prime Minister, Hans Hedtoft, asked 
for a dissolution. The election, however, resulted in a Parliament 
almost identical with the previous one—no party or even group of 
parties being able to form a new Government with a stable majority. 
After protracted and futile negotiations between the parties, Hans 
Hedtoft once again formed a Socialist minority cabinet, but this was 
thrown out on a vote of censure within a few weeks. What followed 
was completely unexpected. Within forty-eight hours the Farmers' 
Party and the Conservatives not only agreed to form a coalition Govern- 
ment, but submitted to the King their list of Ministers with such speed 
that the departing Socialists were not even given time to consider some 
new compromise solution. 

The Conservatives and the Farmers have jointly fifty-nine paasi in 
the Folketing, or exactly the same number as the Socialists. So they, 
too, are a minority Government. But they have brought something 
new into present-day Danish politics: speed and decision. The nation 
has been accustomed for so long to Socialists or Farmers, usually 
supported by the Radicals, governing them—the Conservatives not 
having held office except in the war-time and the liberation national 
coalitions—that the present team is a novel experience in every way. 
The Prime Minister, Erik Eriksen, aged 47, is himself a farming small- 
holder and has been a Member of Parliament since 1935. In 1949 he 
succeeded Knud Kristensen as leader of the Farmers’ Party. The 
Foreign Minister and Deputy Prime Minister is Ole Bjórn Kraft, 
leader of the Conservative Party. He is a firm believer in Danish 
rearmament, and, since the collapse of the project for a Scandinavian 
defence pact, a staunch supporter of the Atlantic Union. Two other 
Ministers deserve special mention: Professor Thorkil Kristensen, a 
very able finance expert, who has held office before and who used to 
direct the Danish equivalent of Chatham House, and the attractive 
blonde Miss Helga Petersen, who is the first woman to be Minister of 
Justice. 
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Denmark's economic situation is a difficult one indeed. But the 
reason for this is much simpler to diagnose than in any other country. 
Just as in the past, Denmark has only one really determining economic 
problem, and that problem is Great Britain. More than 50 per cent. 
of all Danish exports are sold in the British market. Three-quarters 
of her butter exports and 9o per cent. of her bacon exports (these two 
items are the most important export commodities she has got) are sold 
to Great Britain. When the prices Britain pays for her food are good" 
(and in sterling that is convertible, too !) and when the prices she 
charges for the coal or textiles or equipment she sells to Denmark 
in return are reasonable, the Danish economy flourishes. When the 
reverse is true, the Danish economy automatically finds itself in a 
state of crisis. Though Denmark’s other markets and sources of supply 
may pay more or charge less, they are of negligible importance compared 
with the dominating position Britain occupies in the country's foreign 
trade. 

During the last year the British Government has had identical 
trouble with all the principal food suppliers of the United Kingdom: 
the price offered for beef from the Argentine, or mutton from New 
Zealand or various produce from Canada and, finally, eggs, butter and 
bacon from Denmark has been unacceptable to these countries not 
merely because it was far below the general level of world prices but also 
because it was based on the quite untenable proposition that sterling 
devaluation must not affect Britain's purchases, while at the same 
time profoundly influencing her sales. Some of the countries involved 
have been able to fight it out with the British Government. But 
Denmark is too small and weak for that. She has pleaded repeatedly 
that the disparity between export and import prices is causing her 
the utmost damage and that her long-term delivery contracts with 
Britain are ruinous. After protracted negotiations, the British Govern- 
ment has agreed to a 74 per cent. increase in respect of butter, 2 per cent. | 
more for bacon and also an increase for eggs. Despite the fact that 
Denmark considers these increases quite inadequate, and likely to 
lead to the curtailment of production, she has felt compelled to accept 
them. But the Danish Government also deemed it necessary to publish 
a statement informing the nation that price offers and delivery promises 
of essential goods by Britain were so unsatisfactory that a new approach 
to London would have’to be made. 

Apart from the tension in economic relations with Britain, the rest 
of the picture in Denmark is by no means gloomy. There has been a 
good harvest, shipping earnings are excellent, Marshall aid and now 
membership of the European Payments Union are most beneficial and 
the budget will show a large surplus. Anyway, the Danes are cheerful 
by nature; they wofk hard but they also like to enjoy themselves. 
Night after night the innumerable cafés and bars of Copenhagen are 
filled with people whose joviality is most contagious. It helps them 
to forget the depressing realities of balance of payments problems or 
the poor prices paid by Britain for bacon and butter and eggs. The 
Danes are not given to brooding over their miseries. 

While Denmark’s problems and difficulties can be said to stem 
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almost entirely from: Britain, the position of Norway is much more 
complicated. - The direct losses and the damage caused to Norway 
by the war have completely unbalanced her economy. Her merchant 
fleet of 4:9 million tons was reduced to 2-7 million tons. The whaling 
fleet likewise lost one half of its tonnage. Northern Norway was 
destroyed and an important iron ore mine which was in process of 
being developed before the war was blasted so effectively that its 
production has been retarded for years. Sabotage by the Norwegian 
resistance, Allied bombing and German looting have destroyed about 
20 per cent. of the nation's total wealth. And Norway has a population 
of only three million who inhabit a country that is three-quarters 
barren, with only 3 per cent. of arable land and few natural resources 
except timber and water-power. It is against this background that 
Norway's immense reconstruction effort must be seen. Through 
austere living (they still have rationing) and hard work, the investment 
of all they could find by way of financial resources in their own depleted 
coffers or by borrowing abroad plus Marshall aid, the Norwegians 
have performed a miracle of reconstruction. Their merchant fleet 
to-day is 5:3 million tons—or larger than before the war. Another 
1:3 million tons are under construction, and many new orders are in 
process of being placed since the granting of licences for ordering new 
tonnage has recently been made easier by the Government. Much old 
tonnage that has become obsolete during or since the war urgently 
needs replacing. Meanwhile, with the freight market booming, the 
income of Norway's shipping fleet is about £5,500,000 a month. Foreign 
trade figures are good, too. In March 1951 exports broke all records, 
reaching £16,830,000, while imports were £19,550,000. The excess of 
imports over exports is normal in Norway, the shipping earnings 
covering this trade deficit by a very wide margin. But, compared with 
last year, even the visible trade gap has been largely reduced. Industrial 
. production is about one-third higher than before the war. 

As it happens, the millions she has put into buying or building as 
many ships as she could have proved a good investment. But this 
spectacular rise in freights has only occurred since Korea, and if these 
had remained as low as in the two preceding years or gone still lower the 
picture would have been a gloomy one indeed. Despite all achievements, 
Norway's economic position remains somewhat precarious. She has so 
many commitments, so many urgent tasks and such limited resources, 
both in finance and in men, that she is living in a state of constant 
strain. Now rearmament is putting a further heavy burden upon her, 
but there is no question about Norway being willing to play her full 
part in N.A.T.O., and the praise she received from General Eisenhower 
on this account is well deserved. 

Three members of her Socialist Government deserve special mention. 
The Foreign Minister, Halvard Lange, enjoys universal approval and 
support. The Prime Minister, Einar Gerhardsen, is much respected 
and his sensible, moderate attitude, which seeks to conciliate the parties 
rather than to emphasise discord, is a great national asset. The firebrand 
who seems to create constant controversy is Erik Brofoss, the Minister 
of Trade. He is à brilliant man and his good intentions are beyond 
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doubt. But his doctrinaire Socialism and firm attachment to State 
planning, as well as a certain gratuitous aggressiveness towards the 
business community, create a great deal of bad blood. 'Personally, I 
found him most likeable and cannot help feeling that he is not treating 
the capitalists as badly as they say or that they are not opposing him 
as much as he seems to believe. 

Oslo celebrated its nine-hundreth jubilee last year and did what it 
could to embellish itself. But it is an ugly city, and some of the new 
buildings are imposing without being attractive. The huge Town Hall, 
begun long before the war, has been completed at last. It has some fine 
rooms, some of which (especially the big hall) are spoilt by too many 
murals. The occupants of its offices and also of the various new govern- 
ment blocks around it have a magnificent view on the fjord. 

I had an opportunity of revisiting Bergen, where I had not been 
for many years. It is once again a thriving city, the harbour is bustling 
with activity, the fishing industry is doing well and tourists from Britain 
seem to arrive in ever-growing numbers. The famous “ Bergenske ” 
Shipping Company, which had its headquarters destroyed in the war, 
is about to put up a large new building. Happily the enchanting little 
“ Old City Hall" which dates back to 1550, and “ Bryggen,” the 
picturesque row of wooden Hanseatic houses, have escaped damage. I 
was surprised how quiet everything was in Bergen at night. The 
cafés and restaurants close early ; life in the harbour and in the streets 
seems to die completely ; the sailors and the fishermen, whose thirst 
for alcohol and company is well known throughout the world, go home 
to their families, and the city sleeps the sleep of the just until next 
morning. At the risk of starting a local feud, I must say that I did not 
‘see any drunks in Bergen, whereas their number in Oslo is distressingly 
large at night. 

The'same observation also applies to Stockholm. It is an unpleasant 
subject to mention, but, whatever statistics may say to the contrary, 
alcoholism seems to be on the increase. During none of my many 
previous visits have I seen so many people in certain central streets 
and squares obviously the worse for drink. The Swedish Press, which 
for months on end has been devoting a quite surprising amount of 
space and attention to some unsavoury cases of homosexualism, would 
have done much better to spotlight the upsetting number of drunks, 
who are not doing Sweden's lovely capital city any good. With. all 
the millions that are now being spent on social welfare, and bearing 
in mind that the State has the monopoly of alcohol sales, it should not - 
be too difficult to combat growing drunkenness more effectively than 
seems to be the case. Perhaps the fact that Sweden continues to enjoy 
boom conditions and that money is so plentiful has something to do 
with it. This abundance of money is partly due to international con- 
ditions, but to a far greater degree it is the result of the Swedish 
Government's own policy. It is perfectly true that the rapid increase 
in world market prices—especially since Korea, but it had actually 
begun before—has greatly affected Sweden's imports and exports. 
But the situation should have been to Sweden's advantage, since the 
prices she gets for her raw materials and other staple export goods have 
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risen more rapidly than the prices she has to pay for her essential 
imports. Notwithstanding this, her gold and foreign exchange reserves 
—which had been recovering throughout 1949-50—are once again 
rapidly dwindling, while domestic prices and wages are rising at an 
alarming tempo. Indeed, the situation bears a curious resemblance to 
the Swedish crisis of 1947 and 1948, and the true causes seem to be 
the same. The new inflationary gap between current income and the 
available supply of goods and services is primarily due to the financial 
policy of the Government. It is a paradox that in a country of so many 
brilliant economists and planners the authorities should go on pumping 
fresh purchasing power into the nation at a time when the very 
reverse should be taking place. '' Priming the pump " may be a good 
thing in times of recession, but under boom conditions it cannot but lead 
to disastrous results. It may well be asked what sense there i is in the 
Government constantly imposing substantial and growing '' equalisa- 
tion duties " on the principal export industries—ostensibly to counteract 
the inflationary pressure of their huge earnings—and then proceeding 
to create its own, much stronger, inflationary pressures through the 
cheap-money policy of the Riksbank or through social welfare spending 
that is as prodigious as it is prodigal. 

Earlier this year, Mr. Skóld, the Finance Minister, spoke of “ non- 
recurring " planned inflation which he called '' an adaptation of prices 
and wages to the level of the world market." But he had to admit that 
both wages and prices are rising much more rapidly and much higher 
than the experts had assumed. The new collective wage agreements, 
which have had to be re-negotiated at the beginning of this year and 
which affect some 1:2 million salaried men and women, show an average 
rise of 15 per cent. compared with 1950. This is about three times 
as much as had been anticipated before these negotiations began. 
These higher wages must naturally lead to higher prices ; indeed, the 
Stockholm tramways and the State railways have already announced 
a coming increase of their fares. Thus the wage-price spiral is once 
again in full operation and nobody knows when or how it will stop. 
In his address to the annual meeting of shareholders of Svenska 
Handelsbanken, Mr. E. Browaldh expressed the alarm of the responsible 
leaders of the business community when he said: “ What is perhaps 
even more serious than the actual widening of the inflationary gaps... 
is, however, the fact that the general public has now begun to realise 
that the value of money is really on the downward glide. This realisation 
has produced a psychological atmosphere that is liable still further to, 
intensify the danger of inflation. There has appeared an increasingly 

widespread inflation mentality which by its own intensity is forcing 

the price and wage curve upwards. If we do not succeed in overcoming 
this mentality, a continuing depreciation of the value of money will 
become inevitable. It should be unanimously agreed among all groups 
within the community that the most important and the most urgent 
task facing us in our economic policy to-day is to prevent such a 
development." 

Meanwhile the Stock Exchange is booming—partly because the 
public seeks to safeguard itself against the further depreciation of 
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money by purchasing equities and' partly because the banks and big 
industrial companies have made record profits in 1950 and are distri- 
buting increased dividends. Incidentally, all the industrial companies 
formerly associated with Ivar Kreuger—including the Match Company 
—have not merely made a spectacular recovery but are amongst the 
biggest money makers in Sweden to-day. 

Whatever the more serious economic implications of the present 
strong inflationary trend in Sweden may turn out to be, there is no 
doubt that the mass of the people is enjoying its spending power and 
is more concerned with present properity than with the adverse effects 
this may have on the future. Parliamentary elections are due in 1952 
and it remains to be seen what the Socialist Government and the three 
principal Opposition parties (Conservatives, Liberals and Farmers) will : 
do to capitalise the favourable aspects of this prosperity while blaming 
its latent or real dangers on each other. ` 

Meanwhile another summer, with its perennial tourist season, is 
approaching. The Swedes are getting ready to enjoy themselves.and 
to receive their foreign guests—who are not only a source of considerable 
revenue but also of entertainment to the local population, which gets 
a bit bored during the long winter months and generally enjoys seeing 
some new faces. In the summer Stockholm is lovelier than ever, and no 
citizen can be expected to spend all his time thinking about monetary 
problems on a national and international scale. That is what the 
experts are for, and if the experts turn out to be wrong—as they ‘often 
do—the recuperative capacity of the nation is so great that somehow 
or other it manages to triumph over all its difficulties. There is no 
need to worry about Sweden. 

GEORGE SOLOVEYTCHIK. 
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EW books of official documents published in recent years provide 
Fs much material inside 481 pages to depress, dispirit and demoral- 

ise the serious student of diplomatic history as does one just issued 
in Belgrade by the Ministry of Foreign Affairs of the Federal People's 
Republic of Yugoslavia. Many volumes that have appeared since the 
war emphasised the human frailties of best known diplomatists, 
those occupying responsible posts ; some showed men lacking judgment 
expected of heads of Embassies for many years. But the mind reels 
after an examination of the “ White Book on Aggressive Activities by 
the Governments of the U.S.S.R., Poland, Czechoslovakia, Hungary, 
Rumania, Bulgaria and Albania towards Yugoslavia," for this is some- 
thing out of our own world that seems like a fantastic nightmare. Here 
are wholly incredible allegations dating back mostly to June 1948, 
when the Cominform expelled Yugoslavia and a cold war of passionate 
bitterness began against Marshal Tito and-his colleagues of the Commu- 
nist Party of Yugoslavia. The sinister, sordid record moves from 
alliances signed in 1946 or 1947 being suddenly ended two years later, 
18 years before the date of expiry, to expulsions of top diplomatists ; 
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to the Chicago-esque snatching of diplomatic mail from a courier's 
car in the street ; to the bland refusal in three hospitals of treatment 
for the wife of a Counsellor of Legation ; to the ban on service in hair- 
dressers' shops and restaurants; to attempts to recruit for a foreign 
service a woman engaged in the coding and decoding of State Security 
messages; to the rejection of appeals for the return of children to their 
parents ; to attempts to produce a change of loyalty in military officers. 
The illustration is of the depths to which international behaviour 
can crash once the veneer of good manners is momentarily removed. 
If the evidence of the documents be accepted, it would seem as if the 
hatred developed by some leaders of the Soviet Union for those in 
Yugoslavia since early in June 1948 is without measure. It is as if 
President Truman and General MacArthur, General Franco and General 
de Gaulle, Mr. Churchill and: Ernest Bevin were mild curates leading a 
P.S.A. in the South Hams of Devon by comparison with Tito, Djilas, 
Kardelj, Rankovic, Bebler and Kidric. 

Accordingly, it appears that no step is to be avoided if it can help to 
humiliate the Yugoslav leaders, to reduce the standard of existence 
of the 16 million Slavs who fought on our side and for the Soviet Union 
for four years, to produce endless terror and uncertainty on the many 
frontiers of the Republic, to wreak tragedy in a hundred homes of 
missing children and to turn existence for diplomatists and their wives 
into a night of fear and desperation. 

In epitome the authors of this volume charge the Soviet Union with 
breaking three unequivocal pledges. First, on November 16th, 1933, 
the U.S.S.R. undertook ''to respect scrupulously the indispensable 
right of the United States to order its life within its jurisdiction 
in its own way, and to refrain from interfering in any manner in the 
internal affairs of the United States; its territories or possessions." 
Furthermore, the U.S.S.R. undertook the obligation “ not to permit 
the formation or residence on its territory of any organisation or group 
—and to prevent the activity on its territory of any organisation or 
group, or representatives or officials of any organisation or group— 
which has as an aim the overthrow or bringing about by force of a 
change in the political or social order of the whole or any part of the 
United States," Secondly, Stalin declared on November 6th, 1941, 
when the Nazis assaulted the approaches to Moscow, and Tito was 
fighting on the Allied side without any arms, clothing or food from out- 
side sources, '' We have not and cannot have any such war aims as that 
of imposing our wil and our régime upon the Slavonic and other 
enslaved nations of Europe, who are expecting our help. Our aim is to 
help these nations in the struggle for liberation they are waging against 
Hitler's tyranny, and then leave them quite freely to arrange their lives 
on their lands as they think fit. There must be no interference whatso- 
ever in the internal affairs of other nations." Thirdly, M. Andrei 
Gromyko told the United Nations General Assembly on April 29th, 
1949, “ No State is entitled to interfere in the domestic affairs of other 
States or to exploit occupation groups for the purpose of undermining 

' the very foundations of those States." 
The book provides extensive, almost endless, details of the organisa- 
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tion in all the Cominform countries of groups of Yugoslav refugees i 
or émigrés who publish newspapers and speak on the wireless in 37 
programmes daily, calling on Yugoslav people to destroy the present 
Government, For instance, between August and October 1949 leading 
newspapers in thé Cominform countries printed 834 articles against 
the rulers of Yugoslavia. Without rhetoric or comment the volume 
quotes official letters, newspaper articles, radio talks by celebrated 
personages in all the Cominform States, demanding that the Yugoslav 
people overthrow the hired murderers and gangsters, popular titles 
since June 1948 for Tito and his colleagues. The Cominform's justi- 
fication for the assaults is based on the charge that a “ clique” 
controls Yugoslavia, and (with apologies to the Central Conservative 
Office in 1951) “ holds power against the will of the people." Rather 
belatedly the Cominform countries now say, having overlooked the 
decorations presented by Stalin to Tito and the sycophantic speeches 
made about him in all Cominform capitals from 1944 to 1947, that the 
memorable rising of the Yugoslav partisans was the work of the Gestapo, 
Hitler’s Germany, and its agents, maybe even Walt Disney. Marshal 
N. A. Bulganin, Vice-Premier of the U.S.S.R., said in Sofia on September 
oth, 1949, for instance: ‘‘ Judas Tito and his abettors, malevolent 
deserters from the camp of Socialism to the camp of Imperialism and 
Fascism . . . progressive mankind looks with loathing upon these 
despised traitors, agents and accomplices of Imperialism.” Gentler 
pitch is employed by Pravda on December 21st, 1949, “ The day is not 
far off, however, when the shameful fate of criminal hirelings of 
Imperialist reaction will catch up with the traitorous clique of Tito, 
which has become a gang of paid murderers and spies, serving alien 
Imperialist Governments." 

Yugoslavia's pathetic poverty as a result of four years fighting on the 
Allied side against quislings, Nazis, Fascists, Bulgarians, Hungarians, 
White Russians and so forth is to be seen by anyone who travels 
through her incomparably beautiful plains and mountains. But she is 
accused of providing war bases for British and American forces for an 
attack on Rumania and Hungary, Bulgaria and Czechoslovakia or 
Albania or all simultaneously. Daily the Yugoslav people are advised 
on sabotage, on rebellion, treachery, desertion. Yet this is not all. 
The psychological campaign has not been overlooked. All Ambassadors 
of Cominform States were promptly withdrawn from Belgrade, only 
Skeleton staffs being left.  Yugoslavia's Ambassadors in Moscow, 
Sofia and Prague were expelled. For the remaining diplomats in.the 
Cominform capitals life has become indescribably awkward. Let me 
cite M. Eduard Kardelj, generously given to under-statement, in his 
speech for the Foreign Ministry on May r6th, 1950: “ So-called ' diplo- 
matic relations' of the Eastern European Governments with our 
country have fallen to the level of mere personal ill-treatment and 
persecution of our personnel ..." Two or three instances. In Berlin 
the expelled members of the Yugoslav Military Mission were prevented 
from taking their own wireless sets, typewriters, electric ranges, carpets, 
refrigerators, and, in one case, even bedding, personal clothing and 
suitcases. What'is to be said of the heads of three hospitals in Tirana 
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who in October 1948 refused medical aid for the sick wife of the 
Counsellor of Legation? On May 28th, 1950, M. Drago Fils, Chargé 
d'Affaires, was stopped on tbe Albanian frontier and forbidden to 
continue ; despite protests the confiscated car has not yet been returned. 
On July 20th, 1948, the official mail of the Yugoslav Embassy was 
snatched from an accredited courier’s motor-car in Washington 
Street, Warsaw, and has not been returned. Yugoslav officers receiving 
military training at Rembertovo were called to denounce Marshal Tito 
and the Central Committee of the C.P.Y., being offered “ a comfortable 
life, higher ranks in the Polish Army, and even entertainment by 
beautiful girls " (nationality not stated). What happens to notes of 
protest ? Diplomacy in this era is not exemplary. Hungary received 
II, replied to five ; Czechoslovakia, it is asserted, ignored 21 protests, 
replied to seven. 

One of the moving and seemingly candid documents is provided by 
Mlle Dusanka Perovic, a specialist in the coding and decoding offices 
of the State Security of the F.R.P.Y. She signed a statement on 
April 3rd, 1948, giving details of the efforts of a Soviet colonel whom 
she visited at his flat in Belgrade in the autumn of 1945 (when pro- 
Sovietism was at its height in all Yugoslav ranks, or nearly all) to 
secure her “co-operation.” He desired disclosure of secrets, and 
complained “ that certain trends here wanted the backing even of the 
English. ..." Palmerston would have approved the tone of a Soviet 
Note sent on August 18th, 1949, to a small nation of fellow-Slavs about 
legal proceedings taken against a group of White Guards, who had 
_ allegedly collaborated with the Nazis during the occupation. The 
Yugoslavs say that these folk were actively anti-Soviet between the 
wars, when the royal dictators refused to recognise the Government 
in Moscow, that following the 1945 liberation they obtained Soviet 
citizenship and, after the Cominform expulsion, began to work against 
the Yugoslav Government. , Regardless of the stage of the criminal 
proceedings Moscow demanded that the arrested people be freed 
immediately, and then repeated the Civis Romanus Sum air: “It 
considers it necessary to state that it will not reconcile itself to such a 
state of affairs, and that it will be compelled to resort to other, more 
effective means indispensable for the protection of the rights and 
interests of Soviet citizens in Yugoslavia, and to take to task the Fascist 
tyrants who have gone beyond all limits." (The phrase inevitably 
recalls the latter part of 1938, and is not calculated to maintain Soviet 
prestige.) But did the Soviet authorities take any notice of the Yugoslav 
offer to repatriate not only these citizens—‘‘ of whose guilt it has ample 
evidence "—but any other Soviet citizens who ''express a wish to 
go"? 

To the few of us who continue to cherish the illusion that something 
noble remains in the heart of every man and woman, however tragic 
and sordid the early upbringing aud subsequent ordeals, the note sent 
on June 11th, 1949, raises a sense of new horror. It was left unanswered. 
The Government of Yugoslavia wrote on behalf of parents of 
Yugoslav children asking that those attending the Suvorov Military 
Academy be returned home. Notes on the same subject were sent on 
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April 20th and May 18th, 1949. The orphaned children remain abroad 
and the childless parents cry in vain. Some months ago I discussed 
with Marshal Tito the value of treaties. He preferred, he said, under- 
standing of heart. I thought of his words when reading the White 
Book, notably the speech of M. Vaclav Kopecky, then—and now 
—Minister of Information, who said in Prague on July 7th, 1947: 
* We remember that Tito marched at the head of brave Yugoslav 
fighters, not only to annihilate the oppressors and enemies of the 
peoples of Yugoslavia but also for our freedom, for the freedom of the 
Czechoslovak Republic. ... To-day we can appreciate even more fully 
what a strong support the Yugoslav National Liberation Army was 
for the liberating Red Army by keeping twenty German divisions 
pinned down, and fighting bravely until the total defeat of Hitler's 
,Germany...." But in June 1949 the Czechoslovak Government 
broke off all economic relations with Yugoslavia ; in October 1949 it 
denounced the 20 years’ treaty of friendship and mutual assistance 
signed three years previously ; in 1949 it prevented the participation 
by Yugoslavia at the Prague Peace Congress, the International 
Journalists’ Organisation and the International Volleyball Congress.” 
Moreover, on November 6th, 1949, M. Kopecky discovered afresh, in 
Rude Pravo : “. . . the greater is our indignation at the fact that Tito's 
Yugoslav clique, Judas-like, betrayed the cause of Socialism and sold 
the freedom of Yugoslavia to the Western Imperialists. . . ." 
Yugoslavia's perilous plight is known to all. Statistics in this superbly 
edited, translated and presented volume—the standard compares with 
London, Washington, Moscow and Paris productions—explain why. 
"The capital goods agreement concluded between Yugoslavia and certain 
Cominform countries for 1947 totalled 6,750 million dinars with 
the U.S.S.R., 7,500 million with Czechoslovakia, 4,500 million with 
Hungary, 18,750 million in all. Up to 1950 the figures fulfilled were : 
U.S.S.R., 40 million, Czechoslovakia, 784 million and Hungary 
360 million. Pages tell of “ incidents " on the frontiers, of sabotage, 
of raids. But I think the model restraint on the last page is deserving of 
special attention, for it rings like a cry from a small people humbly 
asking that the neighbours should cease nagging. Do not the Yugoslavs, 
who lost 1,700,000 men, women and children fighting for the West 
and for the Soviet Union, as well as for themselves, deserve an answer 
at last to these words’: “ Will the Government of the U.S.S.R. and the 
Eastern European countries stop aggressively threatening Yugoslavia ? 
Will these Governments renounce interference in the internal affairs of 
Yugoslavia? Will they stop the economic blockade of Yugoslavia ? 
Will they stop straining their relations further with Yugoslavia ? Do 
these Governments want to maintain peaceful and proper relations 
with Yugoslayia at all? " I hope Moscow remembers at times that, 
when its citadel shook sadly, the Yugoslavs bled gladly, generously 
on the altar of freedom from oppression. . 
GEORGE BILAINKIN. 


ISRAEL TO-DAY . 


Te past year has been one of increasing economic difficulties 
for Israel, which culminated in the fall of Mr. Ben Gurion's 
Government last October. Although this was immediately 
brought about by a disagreement with the Right-wing religious elements 
of the coalition over the creation of a new Ministry of Trade and. 
Industry, the Government's position was already weakened by a 
deterioration in the balance of payments position and by public 
dissatisfaction with rationing and other restrictions. The Government 
coalition was, however, repaired and a general election averted. 

Israel's “ open door " policy to immigrants is the root of her imme- 
diate economic problems. It has resulted in an urgent need for foreign 
exchange, which at present cannot be met from the country's own 
resources. Apart from the population having doubled itself since May 
1948, 600,000 new immigrants have had to be fed, housed and found 
employment. Each new immigrant costs the country about £600, half 
of which is taken from dollar expenditure. This is a very serious drain 
on the country's foreign exchange, as the value of Israel's imports is 
‘about eight times that of her exports. In order to keep a.steady grip on 
the financial situation, the Government has introduced some unpopular 
import discriminations, such as the giving of priority to capital rather 
than consumer goods. Since r948, agricultural production has risen 
by about 65 per cent. and that of industry by about 35 per cent., 
but the rise in the population has been proportionally much greater, 
with the result that domestic production is still far short of the country's 
requirements. Prices and wages remain high, and the public revenue is 
burdened by heavy defence expenditure. Although some part of the 
military service period is spent working on the land, the size of the 
Army has seriously reduced the number of skilled workers available 
to meet civilian needs. Many Israeli citizens have little confidence in the 
present value of the Israeli pound, and rumours that the exhaustion 
of foreign exchange reserves would entail devaluation, coinciding with 
a sudden announcement of further rationing restrictions, caused a run 
on the shops. 

On the whole, the country's diet is monotonous, but no one is starving. 
Meat is poor, and works out at about five ounces a week for the average 
housewife. Points are required for meat meals in restaurants. Butter 
is almost non-existent and margarine is very scarce; milk is severely 
rationed and eked out with milk powder. Even fruit and vegetables, 
which the country normally has in abundance, are scarce ; but the 
fruit position eases by the middle of October as the new citrus season 
begins. Public restlessness during the late summer increased because 
some of the rations were not honoured, and this was worsened by 
the introduction of clothes and leather rationing in August. The 
situation has left the door open for an alarming growth in the black 
market, for which administrative methods in the field of distribution 
may partly be blamed. 

It is estimated that during the next three years Israel will require 
fifteen hundred million dollars to finance immigration. Mr. Ben Gurion 
has proposed that one-third should be raised through internal loans in 
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Israel and the rest abroad, principally in the United States. The 
National Planning Conference for Israel and Jewish Rehabilitation 
held during November in Washington adopted a programme to provide 
a thousand million dollars in the next three years. If this plan is put 
into operation it will do much to overcome Israel's short-term economic 
crisis, but too much emphasis on the difficulties created by free immigra- 
tion may tend to obscure basic difficulties in Israel's economy. Although 
Israel hopes to become inore or less self-sufficient in foodstuffs by 1953, 
only about 20 per cent. of the population will be employed on the land, 
and, therefore, future economic stability will depend on industrial 
development. For this, there are few raw materials in the country, 
and even those required for consumer industries must be largely 
imported. While it is hoped to produce sufficient goods within a 
reasonable time for the home market, to ease the import problem, the 
expansion of a specialised export industry for quality goods requiring 
comparatively small quantities of raw materials from abroad will require 
the introduction of large-scale capital and labour training schemes. The 
deficiencies in the economy are only now being fully realised, for during 
the past two years the country has been tided over by the Mandatory 
régime. The land was well stocked, in 1948, with goods, and the first 
waves of immigrants brought considerable capital also-in the form 
of goods. Together with the Export-Import loan, sterling releases, 
and funds from the United Jewish Association, the new State had 
a hopeful beginning. 

There is a strong political tension in connection with the further 
investment of foreign capital in Israel. For instance, the Right-wing 
and Centre parties, especially the General Zionists who represent 
business and commercial interests, blame the Socialist policies of the 
Government for lack of interest shown by potential foreign investors. 
They claim that State control involves too much bureaucracy, and that 
this has discouraged the entry of new capital. The Government has 
offered some new inducements. Private investors are granted important 
customs and taxation exemptions and the right to export an annual 
IO per cent. of the capital invested in the original currency. Other 
measures of relaxation are the sale of urban Government land to private 
purchasers who undertake building or pay in foreign currency, and the 
lifting of the ban on imports without payment. The middle-class 
business communities deplore socialisation and suspect the Government 
of favouring the collective and co-operative sections of the community 
against them. Because of the allocation of licences and materials 
there is a widespread fear that the Government is trying to squeeze 
private enterprise out of business. 

The structure and position of Histadruth, which is similar to a trade 
. union and yet something far more than that, complicates the conflict 
between State and private enterprise. Histadruth is the owner, or 
part-owner on a co-operative basis, of a large number of concerns 
which now employ over a hundred thousand wage-earners. It has its 
own medical and welfare services. Communal and co-operative enter- 
prises have a long tradition in Israel, and certain members of the public 
are concerned at the concentration of so much of the country's indus- 
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tries and public services in the hands of a particular organisation. The 
Mapai Party, the strongest both in Government and in Histadruth, 
has tended to strengthen the opinion of the Government in discrimina- 
ting against private business in favour of Histadruth enterprises. As an 
employer of labour and a guardian of the workers' interests, Histadruth 
adds to the difficulty of solving the problem of Israel's abnormally  . 
high wage rates. While in the territory now belonging to the new State 
industrial workers' wages, apart from social benefits, have risen 
at least eight-fold in the last ten years, professional workers' have risen 
only five times. Large-scale co-operative concerns can well afford to 
start uneconomic enterprises while private business cannot in a country 
where economic development is urgently necessary, and it is yet too 
early to foretell whether their methods are advantageous to the 
country' S economy in'the long run. 

~ Although the strongest in the Government, the Mapai Party has no 
clear majority in Parliament, and as attempts to broaden the basis of 
the coalition failed there remains an uneasy alliance between the 
moderate Socialists and religious groups, which has complicated 
various political issues involving questions of Church and State in 
Israel. The most important conflict is over education, which resulted 
in the defeat of the Government in February, and the form of the 
Constitution. As the four denominations of schools— Orthodox, Ultra- 
Orthodox, Histadruth and General—correspond with the various 
political parties in the country, the type of education chosen has an 
obvious influence over the future political structure of the country. 
Although parents have the right to send their children to a school 
of any denomination, the various inducements offered by the parties 
can háve an incalculable „effect, especially when the parents are 
illiterete or politically uneducated. Hence, the Mapai Party has been 
accused of attempting to retain power by gaining control of the country's 
educational system : a large number of immigrants certainly choose the 
Histadruth schools. 

Regarding the Constitutional question, the minority anti-Socialists 
oppose the Mapai Party's preference for a written Constitution, while 

oe the religious bloc, supporting the Government’s internal and external 
policies, insists on religion as the foundation of the State and its 
institutions. The Ultra-Orthodox members of the group wish to make 
Israel a full theocracy, with the Torah as its only Constitution and the 
Mosaic Law its only legal code. This is a question of profound import- 
ance, and, with equal patience, its settlement has been postponed to a 
later date. 

The Government, in spite of economic and political difficulties, is 
continuing its free immigration policy as it feels it a duty to give refuge 
to any Jews, especially from the “iron curtain” countries or from 
hostile Arab lands, before it is too late. But the inflow of Yemenites and 
other Eastern Jews, who now form about one-third of the population, 
has also created a problem. There is little contact either socially or 
economically between them and the European Jews ; but most Israelis 
are confident that these disparities can be overcome in one or two 
generations. It is quite common to see a Yemenite family, the mother 
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and father in traditional dress, with a small boy clad in khaki shirt, 
shorts and sandals. Every immigrant of suitable age must do his ot her 
period of military service, and so the Army, as well as language and 
citizenship classes, is helping the newcomers to become normal citizens 
of their new land. 

Whatever have been the political and economic problems since the 
State's coming into existence, there aré signs of active development 
everywhere. New villages and settlements are springing up week by 
week, and new factories are being built. In the towns, houses and flats 
are being erected as fast as possible, and throughout the country 
groups of one- or two-roomed houses are being built as quickly as the 
adjoining land is made ready for cultivation. Commmunal settlements 
have been rebuilt and extended, and land is continually being brought 
under irrigation. Trees are being planted wherever possible, to give 
shade and moisture, and the orange groves and other fruit plantations 
which were severly damaged during the war are gradually recovering. 
The Government aims at spending between five and seven hundred 
million dollars on agricultural expansion as part of a four-year develop- 
ment plan, which includes the settling of sixty thousand families on the 
land ; and a new settlement plan is announced to transform twenty 
thousand immigrant families into self-süpporting tarming communities 
in the Galilean hills and the Jerusalem area. Roads are being repaired 
and widened to take the greater weight of traffic ; train services between 
Tel Aviv and Haifa have been reopened ; and the fishing fleet and 
merchant marine have been expanded. New industrial centres are 
springing up, especially at Ramat Gan, Natanya and Haifa Bay, where 
new factories and workers' houses are being built on either side of the 
road to Acre. Among the new industries are a cardboard factory, a 
metal stamping plant, a cement works and a vehicle assembly plant. 

In spite of the many contrasts and novelties of the ingredients and 
arrangements which make up Israel to-day, the people are firmly 
united in a desire to make good their country, for which they and their 
forbears, they feel, have waited centuries upon centuries to make their 
own State. Against this background the defeat of the Government - 
last February may be seen not as a triumph of party or of opinion but 
rather as a pause at a signpost to consider the way. The question of 
religion in education was the cause of dissension, but the elections on 
July 3oth will be fought on the whole issue of the needs and responsibi- 
lities of Israel as a Welfare State. 

i K^ E. H. RAWLINGS. 


—7 FOUR FRENCH SALONS 


vn I. MME GEOFFRIN 


r HE salon, a typically French institution, was created by Mme de 
j ] sse in the first half of the seventeenth century and 
.. 7 reached the summit of its influence in the second half of the 
eighteenth."In no other land was the intellectual life of a great nation so 
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concentrated in the capital as in France, and nowhere was the desire 
for the exchange of ideas so deeply felt. To create a salon, two conditions 
were essential: a cultivated hostess and one or two literary lions 
who could be relied on for regular attendance. If the salonniére had 
room to entertain a large number of guests and could afford well-served 
dinners, so much the better ; but the experience of Mlle de Lespinasse 
proved that money and food were not indispensable. There was no need 
to be a bluestocking. Everything depended on the intelligence, the 
tact and the good sense of the lady herself. Hostesses, like poets, are 
born, not made. 

The vogue of the salon in eighteenth-century France was not due 
exclusively to the synchronisation of a galaxy of gifted women and of an 
exceptional number of master minds. France was governed by a lazy 
and dissolute monarch who lived on the diminishing capital bequeathed 
by the Roi Soleil. The bourgeoisie were rapidly advancing to the centre 
of the stage, criticising traditional institutions, ridiculing inherited 
beliefs and dreaming of a brave new world. The France of the nine- 
teenth and twentieth centuries—sceptical, empirical, equalitarian— 
was born in Paris between the death of Louis XIV in 1715 and the meet- 
ing of the States-General in 1789; and the Philosophes and beaux 
esprits who adorned the salons stood round its cradle. For the Revo- 
lution began in the world of thought decades before it took shape in 
institutionel changes and social reform. Though the Press was fairly 
free and arrests were relatively infrequent, critics of the Court and the 
Church lived under the shadow of imprisonment. In Russia, to quote 
the familiar witticism, it was a case of despotism tempered by assassina- 
tion, in France of despotism tempered by epigram. Voltaire had been 
in the Bastille, Diderot spent three weeks at Vincennes, and Marmontel 
was locked up for eleven days in the Bastille for a satire which he 
had not composed. While the intelligentsia in the France of Richelieu 
and Colbert busied itself mainly with belles-lettres, the subjects of 
Louis XV and Louis XVI switched over from. poetry and drama 
to philosophy and sociology, economics and politics. The men 
and women who forgathered in Paris every week and sometimes 
almost every day behind closed doors talked of everything in heaven 
and earth, and could let off steam without fear of betrayal or espionage. 
With the cool breeze of the Aufklärung sweeping across Europe, 
visitors from many lands who flocked to Ja ville lumière coveted invita- 
tions to the circles where they could listen to the most brilliant talkers 
in the world. In the seventeenth century the Court of Versailles was 
the magnet, in the eighteenth the salons of Paris.” 

Mme Geoffrin, Mme du Deffand, Mlle de Lespinasse and Mme 
Necker differed more widely than their respective clientéles, for some 
star performers frequented more than one rendezvous. That there was 
a certain rivalry was inevitable, but it was generally conceded that the 
name of Mme Geoffrin stood at the head of the list. How this plain, 
reserved and rather conventional bourgeoise, who had received only 
a smattering of education, who never learned to spell correctly, who 
rarely opened a book, who displayed no obvious charm, who talked 
little and had not much to say, attracted the most eminent writers 
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in France, and in almost every case retained their friendship till the end 
of her life, is one of the romances of social and literary history. Her 
wealth was a great help, but money never made a salon. Alone of the 
four she became a European figure, and no subsequent salonniére has 
equalled her fame. That she owed a large part of her celebrity to the 
fact that she was the Egeria of the Encyclopédistes is the more sur- 
prising since she took little interest in politics and her religious 
convictions were mildly conservative. Though too cool a nature to 
inspire ardent sentiments she earned a measure of affection and enjoyed 
universal respect. No prominent woman of her time, except Mme 
Necker, had fewer faults. 

Losing her parents in early childhood, Marie Thérèse Rodet was 
brought up by a devout grandmother, who treated her kindly but 
neglected her education and married her, one month after her fourteenth 
birthday, to a dull, good-tempered and wealthy business man of forty- 
eight. M. Geoffrin inherited money and a roomy house from bis first 
wife and increased his fortunes in the glass trade. Two children were 
born, a daughter who meant little to her throughout life, and a son’ 
who died in childhood. He was a blameless husband, but there was no, 
pretence of love on either side, and his mental horizon was bounded 
by his business interests. When his child-wife grew to maturity she 
felt a great void and looked round for some means of fulfilling herself. 
Since visitors rarely came to the house, she was starved for companion- 
ship and mental stimulus. Not till she was over forty was there a 
prospect of escape from her gilded cage. 

A near neighbour was the Marquise de Tencin, like Mme du Deffand 
an ex-mistress of the Regent, who after the years of gallantry collected 
a little “ menagerie ” of celebrities with the aged Fontenelle, Montes- 
quieu and Marmontel at their head. No one was less likely to appeal to 
Mme Geoffrin than the woman who had abandoned her illegitimate 
son, afterwards the celebrated d'Alembert, on the steps of a neighbour- 
ing church. Though there could be no intimacy between them, the 
strictliving bourgeoise felt grateful for her invitations and for 
the longed-for unlocking of the door to a wider world. She studied the 
technique and before long she was planning a salon of her own. The 
material was ready to hand. Since Mme de Tencin was growing old, 
why should she not induce the habitués to transfer their patronage to 
her own spacious mansion when the hour should strike ? Why, indeed, 
should she wait for a funeral? She invited a few writers and artists 
to drop in till her circle grew large enough to start weekly dinners. 
Mme de Tencin noted what was going on without resenting it, for her 
old friends continued their visits. When she died in 1749 there was 
nothing to prevent them from migrating en masse. At the age of ninety, 
drained of all emotions yet still full of wit, Fontenelle became the 
doyen of the new salon as he had long been of the old, entertaining the 
guests for a further decade with reminiscences of the France of Louis 
XIV and Mme de Sévigné. 

Mme Geoffrin neither found nor expected encouragement from her 
family. Her husband, who had disapproved her ‘visits to Mme de 
Tencin-and disliked still, more an-invasion of ‘intellectuals with whom 
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he had nothing in common, resented the expense of entertaining a 
lot of “ parasites.” “ Every time my mother asked for money,” relates 
the daughter, “ there were terrible scenes and I feared for her life.” 
The stronger will prevailed and M. Geoffrin finally accepted his defeat 
with a good grace, helped to prepare the menus and appeared at the 
weekly dinners. When a newcomer noticed his continued absence he 
innocently interrogated the hostess, “ Qui était ce vieux monsieur qui 
. se plaçait au bout de la table et ne disait rien?” “ C'était mon mari,” 
replied the widow without a trace of emotion ; “ il est mort.” The 
subject was dropped, and the old man of eighty-four fades out of 
the picture in 1749, leaving behind him a comfortable mansion and a 
substantial fortune which was put to good account. 

The new salonnière had a harder and longer struggle with her 
daughter. Mme de la Ferté-Imbault was little more than a shadow 
till the Marquis de Ségur utilised the family papers in his delightful 
book-Le Royaume de la Rue St. Honoré. Though differing as widely 
in temperament as in opinion, they were alike in their high moral 
standards and were equally deserving of respect. Since Mme Geoffrin 
had been assigned at fifteen to a man for whom she had never cared, 
she and her husband saw nothing amiss in marrying their daughter 
at an almost equally early age to an elderly Marquis. After three years 
of loveless partnership the Marquis died, but the attractive young 
widow never tried again. She returned to her parents’ home, where she 
lived her independent life in her own apartments. While the mother 
welcomed the Encyclopédistes to her table without sharing their 
anti-clerical ideology, the daughter, as conservative in religion as in 
politics, hated the sound of their names. Though there was little open 
friction, the lack of domestic warmth increased Mme Geoffrin’s 
dependence on her salon, which became the main purpose of her life. 

She differed from other salonniéres in her devotion to the arts. 
In the field of literature and philosophy she could do little but listen, 
but in the world of art she had a mind of her own. When she noticed 
that the artists always drew apart at her receptions she arranged a 
weekly dinner for them on Monday. She was fond of china, bronzes, 
tapestries, sculpture and furniture, but pictures appealed to her still 
more. Vanloo, Vernet, Boucher, Latour and many others met at her 
table and found in her a generous patron no less than a faithful friend. 
She was ready to criticise as well as to praise. When she found fault 
with a picture by Greuze in the Salon of 1769, the irate artist threatened 
to immortalise her as a schoolmarm with a whip. 

Of the four leading salons hers alone had a distinct ideological tinge. 
The dominant influence in the intellectual life of France was embodied 
in the Encyclopédie, the first instalment of which appeared in 1751, 
a veritable grammar of rationalism. The object of this manifesto 
in seventeen volumes was to present the whole range of science, history 
and philosophy as visualised by the Aufklärung. Voltaire, the most 
celebrated of the contributors, had made the capital too hot for him 
and thought it wiser to live abroad, but the other standard-bearers 
were habitués. Among the lions were Diderot, the editor-in-chief, and 
d'Alembert, who supervised the articles on science. If Bayle’s Diction- 
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naive Philosophique may be said to have inaugurated the Aufklärung 
in France and the seculum rationalisticum in Europe by its sharp 
challenge to authority and tradition, the Encyclopédie was its ripest 
achievement. Politics were kept in the background, not merely for 
fear of the long arm of the State but because the attack on orthodoxy 
and the Jesuits, then at the height of their influence, exposed quite 
sufficient surface to retaliation. The public burning of eight volumes 
in 1759 reminded the editors that they were skating on very thin ice. 

It is one of the paradoxes of Mme Geoffrin’s career that, despite 
her own conventional churchgoing, she helped to finance and indeed 
saved from collapse an enterprise which proclaimed the gospel of 
philosophic materialism. The explanation is to be found in the fact 
that she was far more interested in mes bétes than in their ideas. 
Moreover, a salonniére in quest of celebrities had no choice, for the age 
of Bossuet and Fénelon was long past and the intelligentsia of France 
had abandoned dogmatic Christianity. Voltaire and Rousseau were 
Deists, but the most fashionable philosophy was the crude materialism 
of d'Holbach and Helvétius. She stood by the habitués of her. salon, 
from which no one was banished if he observed her simple rules of 
bon ton. When the vicious Duc de Richelieu, who loved to boast of his 
latest conquests, tried to enter the magic circle, he found his match. 
It was “a feast of reason and a flow of soul." “ Soyons aimables ” 
was the order of the day. The queen of the highbrows frowned on 
scandalous talk. No one knew better how to keep her guests within 
bounds of decorum and to prevent anyone from monopolising the con- 
versation. She possessed the secret of getting the best out of her circle, 
giving everyone his chance. “ I compare myself to a little round tree 
which has branches on all sides," she remarked; “ I share a little of 
everything and know a little of everything." She was the embodiment 
of cool good sense. In a passage of humorous exaggeration Grimm 
enumerated a formidable list of subjects which were taboo, but despite 
such limitations it was a tolerant autocracy. Abbé Galiani, secretary 
of the Neapolitan Legation, kept the table in a ripple of laughter, 
while Count Creutz, the popular Swedish Ambassador, and other 
diplomats opened windows on a wider world. King Gustavus of Sweden 
and Catherine the Great corresponded with her, but as a bourgeoise 
she was ignored by the dull French Court. Only men were present 
at the Monday and Wednesday dinners, but women were admitted 
to the petits soupers. 

The memoirs and correspondence of the time—d'Argenson, Marmon- 
tel, Grimm and many another—help us to visualise the celebrated salon. 
The most finished protrait of the hostess was painted by Lady Hervey, 
widow of Queen Caroline's friend, in a letter to Hume on his first visit 
to Paris. '' There are few heads naturally better than hers; there is 
no heart that can surpass the friendly warmth of hers. Unimproved 
by books, of which she has read but few, her strong natural sense 
and uncommon sagacity owes all its experience to her knowledge of the 
world. I never knew anyone seize every part of a character so soon 
or paint it so strongly. She has a great deal of wit, and particularly 
' excels in the narrative, which is always short and lively. The vain, 
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the affected, the worthless may fear her, but the foibles of her friends 
and even of those acqueintances who frequent her are safe. Nothing 
escapes her observation, but nothing transpires from her to their 
prejudice; if she once loves anyone (and when she says she does, 
she may be believed), she never gives them time to apply to her-to be 
of any use to them. Her attention and sagacity soon make her perceive 
how she may be so, and that perception is immediately followed by her 
endeavours to serve her friend, which from her address, abilities and 
perseverance seldom prove ineffectual.” Lady Hervey’s friend Horace 
Walpole, to whom she also gave an introduction, was no less impressed. 
“ I have been with Mme Geoffrin several times," he reported, “ and I 
think she has one of the best understandings I ever met, and more 
knowledge of the world." A few days later she visited him during a bad 
attack of gout. ''I'couid have sworn it had been my Lady Hervey, 
she was so good to me. It was with so much sense, information, instruc- 
tion and:correction. The manner of the latter charms me. I never saw 
anybody that catches one's faults and impositions so quick, explains 
them to one so clearly, and convinces one so easily. I never liked to be 
set right before." Walpole, however, never felt quite at home in the 
company of the P/ulosobhes and soon transferred his favours to the 
rival salon of Mme du Deffand. 

Among the foreign visitors to Paris who were invited or invited them- 
selves to receptions in 1753 was Count Poniatowski, accompanied by 
his son. When the old soldier returned to Poland he begged the kindly 
hostess to mother the handsome, pleasant and intelligent lad who had 
just come of age. She took her responsibilities seriously, and when his 
frivolities landed him in prison she bought him out. Thus began the 
most valued connection of her life, for Stanislas Poniatowski’s gratitude 
for her kindness during his five months’ stay ripened into a platonic 
friendship which lasted till her death. Their correspondence, published 
by the Comte de Mouy in 1875, revealed a new Mme Geoffrin and a 
relationship at once romantic and honourable to both. He addressed 
her as Maman and signed himself voire fils ; she, though old enough 
to be his mother, wrote tc him in terms of tenderness which she adopted 
neither with her daughter nor anyone else. The large volume is all the 
more valuable since, unlike Mme du Deffand, she had no love for 
writing letters and with this significant exception almost all Her 
correspondence is lost. The verdict of the best of her biographers, the 
Marquis de Ségur, “ kind rather than loving," is surely inadequate. 
That with her 5 son "' she for once let herself go suggests an unsatisfied 
craving for a little warmth and love. 

A few years after his visit to Paris the young aristocrat, whose mother 
was a Czartoryski, was appointed Polish Ambassador to St. Petersburg 
at the age of twenty-five. He became the lover of Catherine and was 
rewarded by the throne of Poland when Augustus III died in 1763. 
Though there was nothing of the snob in Mme Geoffrin, it was natural 
that she should welcome the elevation of her protégé and dream of a 
visit to Warsaw. '' Mon ñls, mon voi," she wrote in ecstasy ; “‘ I alone 
can say that.” “ Congratulations on the elevation of your son," wrote 
Catherine the Great, for five years a friendly correspondent. “‘ How 
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he became king I know not. Providence willed it, and his kingdom is to 
be congratulated. They could have no one more fitted to make them 
happy." — . 

For a woman who had never travelled more than a few miles from her 
home to contemplate a journey of a thousand miles over atrocious roads 
seemed to her friends fantastic, but when the young sovereign welcomed 
the plan she determined to carry it out. ‘I will die in your arms of 
joy, pleasure and love," she wrote. At first.he was unenthusiastic, but 
later he confessed “ Je vous désire bassionément." The advice of Grimm, 
who described himself as “ le sous-doyen de vos amoureux," to take the 
Berlin route was rejected because she disapproved of Frederick, who 
in her eyes was neither great nor virtuous and disliked women. Starting 
off in a roomy carriage with two maids in May 1766 she arrived eighteen 
days later at Vienna, where she was welcomed with almost royal 

, honours by the Empress Maria Theresa, the Emperor Joseph, and 
Kaunitz, the main architect of the Austro-French alliance and formerly 
Austrian Ambassador at Paris. '' fe crois réver," she wrote home. Her 
flattering reception at Vienna, where she spent four days, genuinely 
surprised her, made her journey the talk of Europe, and was enough to 

‘turn the head of a woman with less poise. At Schönbrunn she saw 
‘Marie Antoinette, a child of eleven, “ belle comme une ange," to whom 
she was informally presented a few years later in the Louvre. 

Ten days more of execrable roads, filthy inns, ill-cooked food, and she 
had reached her goal. '' J'ai été très heureuse et très amusée à Vienne,” 
she wrote to her daughter, ‘‘ mais ici je suis dans les délices." “ He is 

- charming and is adored by all his entourage." La reine-mére de Pologne, 
as Mme du Deffand called her, was lodged in the Palace and saw or wrote 
to her host every day. Her letters home, which were widely circulated 
in Paris, described the warmth of her welcome and her pride in the 
endeavours of her “ son ” to promote the welfare of his country. The 
visit lasted three months, but the radiant dawn was soon overcast, for 
reasons which the correspondence fails to reveal. She may have 
wounded his pride by comments on the misery of the peasantry, the 
selfishness of the nobility and the intolerance of the Church. “ If I 
have a complaint to make," he wrote, '' it is your remark : It seems to 
me that I have stayed long enough. No, Maman, I swearit." The wound 
was plastered over and the parting took place amid demonstrations of 
affection. Indeed it was only now that he addressed her as /w. “It 
would have made me die of love and joy a few months ago," she replies, 

* but I have found such a great difference between words and actions 

that I regard this /« as an illusion of Satan. Yet all my discontents 
have not altered my old feelings, which nothing could destroy." 

Though the glamour was gone the correspondence continued, and on her 

death bed she wrote to him with trembling hands: “ Je vous aime de 
tout mon cour." She had always loved him much more than heloved her. 

. The Tsarina, who expected her to extend her journey to St. Petersburg, 

never forgave her for neglecting the opportunity, and before long ceased 

to write. f 

. Friends wondered whether the woman who had been royally fêted at 

Vienna and Warsaw would settle down to the old routine. Their 
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apprehensions were needless, for she resumed her dinners and receptions 
as if there had been no break. She enjoyed her celebrity but never 
suffered from swelled head, and never attempted to hide her years. 
It was her Indian summer. She welcomed an unceasing flow of 
celebrities from foreign parts, among them Benjamin Franklin, and 
added new members, among them Condorcet and La Harpe. The infant 
prodigy, Mozart, played to her. Her gifts in money and kind were 
innumerable, and those most in need received an allowance for life. 
Burigny, her majordomo, served her with loyal devotion for forty 
years. 

Her goodness of heart was illustrated by her ready Selene to 
Mlle de Lespinasse when she was evicted by Mme du Deffand, not 
merely because she was the friend of d'Alembert, but for her own sake. 
Though women were rarely to be seen in her salon, the newcomer proved 
a general favourite and expressed her gratitude by touching devotion. 
She and d'Alembert visited her every day, sometimes twice a day. The 
high favour they enjoyed was resented by Mme Ferté, who suspected 
them of trying to persuade her mother to divert part of her fortune 
from herself. When the younger woman passed away at the age of 
forty-three, the broken-hearted d'Alembert found his chief comfort 
in the sympathy of their common friend. 

Taking a lively interest in the fortunes of her circle Mme Geoffrin 
occasionally volunteered unwelcome advice. Suard married a penniless 
girl despite the warnings of his hostess, and in the belief that his wife 
might not be welcomed he ceased to attend the salon. When, however, 
the hostess met the young bride at the house of a common friend she . 
surrendered to her charm, expressed regret for having advised against 
the marriage and took her to her heart. How numerous were her 
benefactions was only realised when her will and her papers were 
examined after her death. “A certain celestial flame is lacking," 
complains Sainte-Beuve ; “ one never sees in the distance the blue sky, 
nor the light of the stars.” “ Ce n'était que raison cette dme," echo the 
de Goncourts. They were unaware of the letters to King Stanislas. 
The illumination was not of blinding intensity, but there was no flicker- 
ing. Caprice was not in her, for good sense was wedded to a kindly 
heart. The only worry of her closing years was the posthumous publica- 
tion of the Lettres Famuliéres of Montesquieu containing some dis- 
courteous remarks on his old hostess. The jealousy of Mme du Deffand, 
whom she dismissed as une méchante béte, caused her no distress. 

In 1777, at the age of seventy-seven, Mme Geoffrin had a stroke, 
and the salon closed its doors. Though she lingered for a year, she no 
longer ordered her own life, for her strong-willed daughter assumed 

. control, When the faithful d'Alembert, who was often at her bedside, 
noticed a copy of The Imitation of Christ on the table, he tactlessly 
advised her to substitute fairy tales or the Arabian Nights. Mme Ferté 
wrote an angry letter telling him to behave himself lest she would have 
to forbid his visits, adding roughly, “ She has always loved God more 
than you and your like." Soon most of her old friends were excluded 
from the room where the bedridden old lady, paralysed in arms and 
legs, lay waiting for the end. When she was induced to say that she 
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would never see d’Alembert again, the daughter wrote “ Mon triomphe 
est complet. Her high-handed conduct shocked old friends, and, 
Turgot lashed out at la vilaine fille. Among the few visitors admitted 
during the closing months was the Emperor Joseph, then on a visit to 
his sister Marie Antoinette. 

Mme Geoffrin's friends had once extracted a promise that she would 
write her Memoirs, but nothing came of it beyond a brief preface 
containing the words “ A happy life, sweet to recall." She had fulfilled ' 
the dream of her youth. Her salon had been her profession and her 
pride. She had formed delightful friendships and left afiectionate 
memories in many hearts. Her motto was “ donner et pardonner " and 
she had lived up to it. The éloges published after her death by 
d'Alembert, Morellet and Thomas breathed genuine gratitude and 
esteem, She had won a place in the history of her country which was 
as honourable as it was unique. G. P. Goocu. 


THE NEW OILFIELDS OF ALBERTA 


HE removal of a serious weakness in the national economy of 
| Canada is promised by the discovery of rich oilfields in the 
western province of .Alberta. Heretofore Canada has been 
handicapped by a lack of adequate and satisfactorily distributed 
domestic sources of fuel. Apart from one small coalfield of poor quality 
in south-eastern Saskatchewan, her coal mines lie either on the Atlantic 
seaboard or in Alberta and British Columbia, and owing to the high 
costs of transportation their outputs have been of comparatively 
little use to her central and most highly industrialised provinces, 
Ontario and Quebec, which have had to rely for their power upon 
hydro-electric energy and for their fuel upon imports from the United 
States and in a lesser degree from Britain. 

It is true that since as far back as 1859 a small oilfield had been in 
production in south-western Ontario, but its total output had never been 
large, rarely exceeding a million barrels per annum, and a small quantity 
of oil had also been produced in New Brunswick at extravagant cost. 
However, geological and oil experts reported that in the prairie country 
lying between the Great Lakes and the Rockies some 475,000 square 
miles had geological structures which indicated the presence of sub- 
terranean pools of oil. The first discovery of any of these western pools 

eoccurred in the Turner Valley south-west of Calgary in 1914, but its 
serious development was not undertaken until 1936, when it began to 
yield oil in paying quantities and a large output of natural gas. But 
the roseate hopes raised by its discovery were not fulfilled and, although 
it has produced up to date about xoo million barrels of oil, most of the 
wells in the valley have now run dry. Oil was also discovered at Norman 
Wells, about ninety miles south of the Arctic circle, and at a few other 
places in Alberta. But as recently as 1946 the total oil production of 
Alberta was only about seven million barrels per annum, and the aggre- 
gate output for all Canada, less than eight million barrels, was only a 
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. fraction of her annual requirements, which had risen to about 80 million 
barrels per annum. When most searchers for oil in the Canadian West had 
lost heart, the directors of the Imperial Oil Company, the Canadian sub- 

‘sidiary of the Standard Oil Company of New Jersey, refused to let a 
long series of disappointments halt their quest for it. This company 
had actually drilled in the West 164 “ wildcat ” wells at a cost of 
approximately $23 million and secured trivial results for it 
before it secured its first real reward for its outlays by bringing into 
production in February 1947 at Leduc, some twenty miles south-west 
of Edmonton, the capital of Alberta, a very rich oil well at a depth of 
some 5,000 feet. Its discovery at once dissipated the pessimism about 
‘the existence of valuable oil pools in the West and stimulated the search 
'for them. Soon afterwards an extension of the Leduc field was dis- 
covered at Woodbend, lving to the north of it, and an even more promis- 
ing field called Redwater was opened up in July 1948 about thirty-five 
miles north-west of Edmonton. Then 1949 witnessed another impressive 
discovery at Golden Spike, where a well showed a much thicker oil- 
bearing stratum than eny of its predecessors in Alberta. Subsequent 
discoveries have steadily enlarged thearea of proven oil-bearing territory, 
and to-day four separate oilfields are in steady production in Alberta 
and a substantial number of potential oil pools of good promise are in 
process of development. The search for oil has been extended to the 
adjacent province of Saskatchewan, but so far it has yielded only one 
‘small oilfield at Lloydminster just across the border, which produces 
very heavy oil of moderate value. 

The growth of the oil industry in Alberta can be gauged from official 
data, which show that in July last its output exceeded 2:6 million 
"barrels and that the total production for the first eight months of 1950, 
‘placed at 27-6 million barrels, showed a gain of roughly 30 per cent. over 
the figure for the comparable period of 1949, 13:5 million barrels. And 
in the same period the production of natural gas was 44-1 billion cubic 
feet as compared with 33-7 billion cubic feet, which was a gain of over 
‘12: per cent. But the rapid expansion of their output caught the 
‘producers with wholly inadequate facilities for its storage and distribu- 
tion, and since the market economically accessible was soon saturated 
production of the wells was curtailed by governmental regulation. But 
the interest of the Imperial Oil Company, which is estimated to have 
now under its control same nine million acres of oil lands, in securing 
wider markets impelled it to undertake through a subsidiary, the Inter- 
provincial Pipe Line Company, the construction of a pipe line as an 
outlet to them. This line will run a distance of about 1,150 miles froms 
Edmonton via Regina, Saskatchewan, and Gretna, Manitoba, to the 
American port of Superior in Wisconsin, whence the oil wili be trans- 
ferred to lerge tankers and carried down the Great Lakes to refineries. 
Such rapid progress has been made with the construction of this pipe 
line, which will cost about $90 million, that the oil is already flowing 
eastward as far as Regina. It will carry 95,000 barrels per day as far as 
Regina and 70,000 barrels from that point onwards,.and, when it is in 
full operation next year, it is expected to reduce the cost of conveying , 
oil from the Alberta fields to the eastern refineries to $1 per barrel from 
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the present rate of $3:25 per barrel for rail charges. Alberta's oil ' 
will be on a competitive basis in Eastern Canada with oil from Okla- 
homa and Texas. And during its past session the Federal Parliament 
of Canada, after a sharp controversy, authorised the construction of 
two other pipe lines, which will run from Alberta's oilfields to British 
Columbia and the north-western tier of American states. 

At-the moment the province of Alberta is the chief beneficiary of its 
new oilfields. A reduction in the cost of oil and natural gas, which is 
used extensively in the province for household purposes, has already 
helped to lower.the local cost of living. Then it happened that the 
provincial government had retained the ownership of mineral rights, 
which include oil rights on about 80 per cent. of the land in the province, 
and these have become a very rich source of revenue. The government's 
policy is to put up for auction in gradual instalments the mineral rights 
which it owns and it has wisely refused to sell or lease any solid bloc of 
these rights to one company. 1t reserves for future disposal a part of 
each bloc of territory on which it.makes rights available to bidders and, 
if a good well is brought into production in the area sold, the value of the 
rights on the acreage retained by the government is increased. For 
rights on a single quarter section of land, 160 acres, it has obtained as 
much as $125 million, and in November sales of rights on seventy- 
three quarter sections, which netted $2:8 million, brought its total 
revenues from oil during the present fiscal year up to $26:3 million, 
while in the previous year they amounted to $22:6 million. And 
Since its contracts provide for the payment of royalties on future 
production, its overflowing Treasury is the envy of the treasurers of all 
the other provinces. Some Albertans dream of the day when oil revenues 
will make possible the elimination of all provincial taxation; but even 
if this dream is never realised large sums ought to be available every 
‘ year both for the reduction of taxation and for heavy expenditures 
upon education, projects of social reform, roads and rural electrification. 

Since Alberta became a well-settled community, the chief sources of 
its prosperity have been grain growing and cattle raising ; there was 
also a substantial production of coàl, but very little manufacturing, 
and, when drought or low prices cut down the farmers' returns, hard 
times were always the rule. Since 1930 the increase of the population of 
the province had been proceeding at a very slow pace, and after a peak 
figure of 826,000 had been reached in 1945 a decline‘to 803,000 recorded 
for 1946 was a serious challenge to the common belief that the popula- 
tion was bound to grow steadily. To-day, however, thanks to the oil 
boom, not only has this ominous decline been halted but a mid-year 
census report of the Bureau of Statistics just published estimates the 
population of Alberta on June rst at 895,000, which represents a gain of 
24,000 in the last twelve months. New towns are rising in the oilfields ; 
two years ago Redwater was a tiny village, at which trains only stopped 
when flagged, but when it celebrated recently the second anniversary of 
the discovery of oil near it, it was a thriving town with 3,000 inhabitants. 
The needs of the oilfields have already attracted to Alberta several 
score of new industries, involving the investment of millions of dollars 
and employing several thousand workers, and, as the production of oil 
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increases, the establishment of numerous industries based upon oil 
can be confidently predicted. The population of Edmonton, the capital, 
has shown a spectacular growth in the last few years, and although its 
southern rival Calgary is also profiting from the oil boom it has now 
been left far behind in size. 

A large expansion of the population of Alberta may well have impor- 
tant political consequences. In recent years the provinces of Canada 
which have shown the greatest growth of population have been Ontario, 
Quebec and British Columbia. Now it is the constitutional practice in 
Canada after each decennial census to reallocate the provincial quotas 
of seats in the Federal Parliament on a basis proportionate to the 
population of each province. And as the result of the very small 
increase of their population Alberta and the other two prairie provinces 
found that the last Federal redistribution, passed in 1948, had decreased 
the weight of their representation at Ottawa ; their combined quotas 
remained stationary, while an allotment of eight additional seats to 
Quebec increased French-Canadian influence in the Federal Parliament. 
So a substantial increment of the population of Alberta would tend to 
rebuild the political influence of the prairie provinces at Ottawa and 
give a setback to the hopes held by many French-Canadians that they 
can establish for themselves a permanent ascendancy over the Federal 
Government of Canada. 

There are naturally very divergent opinions about the exact 
potentialities of the western oilfields, but on the basis of an estimate 
that Canada's potential oil-bearing territory is about one-third of the 
comparable area in the United States the optimists claim it could be 
made to yield 20,000 million barrels of oil. It is calculated that this year 
the total outlays for oil exploration and development in the prairie 
provinces will not be much short of $150 million, but authoritative 
experts estimate that an expenditure of roughly $1,000 million will 
be required to bring the production of Canadian oil up to 400,000 
barrels per day. Now such a huge capital investment is far beyond the 
resources of the Canadian people, and Britain in her present state is in 
no position to make any real contribution. So it is crystal clear that 
most of the “risk " capital for the development of these western oil- 
fields will come from the United States. Most of the large American 
oil corporations have secured large holdings of potential oil lands, and 
the knowledge that American interests to-day control about 80 per cent. 
of the oil developments in the West creates fears that the United States 
wil be the chief gainer from the exploitation of Canada's new oil 
wealth. But already the diminution, quite substantial, of the annual 
drain of Canadian funds to pay for imports of oil from the United States 
and the heavy inflow of American “ risk " capital for investment in the 
oilfields have both been important factors in increasing Canada’s 
reserves of gold and American dollars to such a satisfactory amount 
that the Canadian Government recently felt justified in freeing the 
Canadian dollar from the artificial values established for it in 1949 and 
removing most of the surviving import controls which had been imposed 
in 1947 for the purpose of conserving foreign exchange. 

It is altogether probable that. even before Canada’s production of 
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oil exceeds the domestic demand, a large quantity of Alberta's oil 
will find a market in American territory near the border, and, since 
American companies will largely control any export business, arrange- 
ments which will create no grievance will be possible. But, whether 
this development occurs or not, one certain consequence of the new 
oilfields in Alberta is that the huge investment of American capital in 
them will intertwine more closely than ever the economic interests of 
the two countries. British capital is a negligible factor in these oilfields. 
It might have been otherwise if soon after their discovery an English 
land company had not been induced to sell for a trivial sum mineral 
rights in the heart of them, retained in the hope of finding coal, which 


are now said to be worth over $40 million. 
Ottawa. J. A. STEVENSON. 


CHRISTIANITY IN THE FAR EAST 


Y the end of 1951 the major British missionary societies will 
B have so reduced their staffs in China that for all practical 
purposes the modern missionary enterprise, as China has seen 
it develop since 1807, will be at an end. The reduction of staffs has 
gone on gradually over the last three years as the Communist power has 
increased, and now that the People’s Government has said that it will 
not renew visas for foreign missionaries a situation has arisen which 
naturally brings mission work to an end. The missionary societies have 
never been under any illusions about the rise of Communism in China 
and in the Far East. Some of their leaders continued to believe, 
perhaps, in Chiang Kai-shek and his régime too long and too hopefully, 
but Communism has been recognised for what it is in whatever country 
it appears and conquers. 

There are elements in the Far Eastern revolution, which Communism 
has speeded up, that Christianity welcomes: Land reform, honest 
administration, the disappearance of graft and corruption, a fair deal 
for the ordinary citizen. All this is in line with Christian teaching, and 
indeed many Christian missionaries have pioneered in reforms of this 
kind in particular areas. Social service schemes, village reclamation, 
the care of the poor, the blind and the lepers, the new position of women 
and children in Chinese society will be placed to the credit of Christianity 
in China and the Far East generally when the history of the last 150 
years is written. But a new phase of Christian life begins in China in 
this second half of the twentieth century. Small in number (probably 
about two per cent. of the population) and divided too, not only as between 
Roman Catholic and Protestant, but into small Church groups, the 
Christian community appears to be ill-equipped to face the rigours 
of life in a Communist State. It is only during the last thirty years that 
it has emerged from what might be called the “ mission " state into 
the “church " state, accepting '' foreign" money and using "' foreign " 
people. But dependent though it has been on the missionary forces 
of America and Britain, the Chinese Church has successfully disci- 
plined itself in leadership and counsel, and those who know it best 
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believe that the next critical phase of its life wil be a venne time 
through which it will live and grow. 


For the Communist leaders the Christian Church is under one severe 
handicap. It appears to be allied with imperialism and capitalism. It 
cannot be denied, of course, that the Western domination of China was 
mediated by people who nominally were Christians. In commerce 
and diplomacy Christians played a part, and their presence in China 
undoubtedly assisted the growth of Christianity. Privileges were 
accorded the Christian Churches under the various unequal treaties, and, 
although individual missionaries have for many years protested against 
any special protection on the part of their national consuls, it has been 
impossible for Western missionaries wholly to disassociate themselves’ 
from their nationality. In salary and living standards too the Western 
missionary has been on a different level froni his Chinese colleagues, a 
fact which has troubled generations of devoted missionaries. Communist 
propaganda has not been slow to use this seemingly damning informa- 
tion, and.in some instances its effect has weakened the Christian 
loyalty of some Chinese Christians who have been eager to welcome 
all that is good in the new régime. 


The best Chinese Christian leaders know that the links they have had 
with America and Britain have been the dedicated and disinterested 
ones of the Christian faith. China has gained immeasurably from the 
persistent and devoted work of thousands of Christian missionaries who, 
in spite of their birth in “ imperialist " and “ capitalist " countries, 
have often been the declared opponents, both in belief and practice, 
of these " hated " systems. It is ironical to think that one of the 
greatest “ imperialist ” institutions in China, of Christian origin, is 
the Peking Union Medical College, which, beginning in last century as a 
small missionary hospital, was later endowed with the Rockefeller 
millions. For years it has been the finest medical school in Asia, and 
the People’s Government are founding their new national medical 
system upon its reputation and the stream of qualified medical practi- 
tioners it supplies. 

Whatever the handicaps of its past the Chinese Christian Church 
now enters a reriod of struggle of which the pattern is all too obvious in 
other Communist countries. A process of “ domestication " rather than 
persecution is proceeding. There is freedom to worship, but not freedom 
to propagate, and in Christian schools there must be regular periods of 
indoctrination of the children by Communist teaching. Commenting 
of this situation one Christian leader says : 


Just how the Christian gospel can be witnessed to ina climate that is, 
by virtue of its ideology, fundamentally materialistic and atheistic 
presents a challenge stronger than ever before. Whatever the external 
climate may be, the burden falls upon us as Christians to demonstrate 
the efficiency and sufficiency of the gospel as exemplified in the life of 
Christ. Many of the methods may be time worn. Some of the channels 
to which we have been accustomed may be closed. The challenge is to 
find other methods that are timely and other channels that are lying: 
open. 
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Another group of Christian leaders known to be “ friendly " to the new 
régime state their position in this way : . 


. The church must accept the new democracy and the common 
programme of the People's Government.’ It admits its past connection 
with imperialism, especially American imperialism, and will strive to 
awaken the church members to a realisation of the evils of imperialism 
and capitalism. In principle the church will discontinue the use of 
foreign personnel and foreign money, the carrying out of this to be 
worked out in consultation with the Government. The church will 
become self-supporting, self-governing and self-propagating. During 
the period of land reform the church will only hold its routine meetings 
such as Sunday services, prayer meetings, vestry meetings, and will 
refrain from all other activities. 


The group of “Anglican " bishops in China, all now Chinese, state ' 
“that the Church has ever regarded alliance with power and prestige, 
and the exploitation of the common people, as a contradiction to the 
spirit of Christ " and believe that “ Christianity is actually engaged in 
bringing freedom to those who are oppressed. ‘ From now onwards we 
must redouble our efforts to make pervasive throughout every part of 
the Church's life the spirit of Holiness and Catholicity, which are 
distinctive characteristics of the Church.'" This emphasis on the 
catholicity of the Church is a noteworthy sign that the Church in 
China is not forgetting its place in the world as well as in its own land. 
China is not the only Far Eastern country where Christianity is 
facing a major upheaval. All across the vast area from Karachi to 
Manila the rise of new nations, the stirrings of proud nationalisms, 
and the exercise of power and freedom by young peoples with ancient ' 
traditions and cultures, is presenting lively challenges to the Christian 
communities. These communities may easily be engulfed in the tides 
of new life now flowing in India, Pakistan, Burma and Indonesia. Those 
tides are directed by two forces which tend to be in close alliance— 
nationalism and religion. Nowthat these lands are freeand independent, 
nationalism has taken on a different connotation from the days when to 
be an ardent nationalist was to be a vigorous opponent of the British 
and Dutch rajs. "You are now an Indian, a Pakistani, a Burmese, 
Sinhalese or an Indonesian aware of the traditions and inheritances of 
your land and suspicious of any movement which is not centred in them. 
Christianity is up for judgment on these counts, and it faces too a 
revival of the old religions; Islam, Hinduism and Buddhism. These 
“ nationalistic " religions are powerful and have more life in them now 
than at any time in the modern Christian movement in the Far East. 
Pakistan, for instance, is conscious of. itself as the greatest single 
Islamic State in the world. While it welcomes at the moment all that 
Christian institutions can offer in education and medical and social 
welfare, and there is freedom of worship, those who know something of 
the Christian Church's experience in other Islamic countries are 
apprehensive of the future. Already Christian organisations in Pakistan 
are being compelled to think of themselves as Pakistani in style and 
order, which entails the breaking of links with India in various co- 
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operative Christian councils which were previously administered for 
the whole of the sub-continent. 

This threat to the catholicity of Christianity, and the digging of 
fresh nationalistic channels through which the faith must flow, are 
amongst the most sinister signs in the Far East. They are present too 
in Europe under the compulsion of Communism, but in the Far East it 
is a renascent nationalism that is creating the fresh moulds. Isolated 
Christian communities may be unable to resist the pressures of 
nationalism and religion if they stand alone and without the ecumenical 
ties which bind the Christian Churches of the world together, a 
consideration which makes the growth of the ecumenical movement, 
since the formation of a World Council of Churches, all the more 
significant. In order to make those ties understandable in the Far East 
the World Council of Churches and the International Missionary 
' Council have appointed an Indian, Dr. Rajah B. Manikam, to be a 
“ roving ambassador ” amongst the Christian Churches of the Far East. 

This appointment is a recognition, too, on the part of the Christian 
Church of the important share which India may take in the leadership 
of this whole area. In strength, solidity and leadership the Christian 
Church in India is by far the strongest element in the Far Eastern 
Christian pattern, and within India itself the Christian community has 
a place so far not attained in other Eastern countries. Historical factors, 
including the British occupation period in India, have helped to 
bring about this position, which must not however be overweighted in 
the expectation of the kind or quality of leadership which may come 
out of the Indian Church. It is still economically weak, and still 
dependent on considerable financial help from overseas. While many 
leading Christians in India find their way into the public services, not 
many are attracted to the service of the Christian Church at the levels 
where stipends are meagre and precarious. One of the most difficult 
tasks ahead of the Indian Church is to devise a ministry which will be 
in accord with Indian standards and Indian ways of life, and which will 
not ape Western ways and conditions. The presence of the missionary 
with his wholly different standards of pay and life creates problems here 
which are not easily solved, but which must be faced by the “ indepen- 
dent " Christian Churches of the Far East. 

One overriding desire in the Christian areas of the Far East is that 
of unity. The various pressures described in this article help to foster 
this desire, and because of that make these outside pressures dangerous. 
Christian unity will come when Christian people are passionately 
keen to get it. The Church, mutilated as it is by divisions which have 
unhappily been translated into the East, must not seek unity under 
secular, economic or political pressure. It must be a Christian unity, 
and not a forced one. The recent coming together of the Churches in 
South India is of course a portent for the East as it is for the West, but 
few believe that the South India plan is a universal plan. In Ceylon, 
for instance, a union plan is already far advanced with some unique 
provisions in it—one of which is the re-commissioning of al} ministers 
entering the united Church so that there is a unified ministry from the 
start, The Ceylon plan is, at the moment, comprehensive enough to 
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include the Baptists, who are also considering, with the Lutherans, the 
possibility of entering the Church of South India in an extension of 
_ Church union in that area. In North India another union scheme is far 
advanced which would unite Christians in one of the most sterile areas 
for the Christian faith. 

All this is hopeful news for Christianity in the Far East. Aclosing of the 
ranks, however, is not the chief answer which Christianity can provide 
in this critical hour in this most resurgent section of the world. That 
' answer must be a renewed evangelism led by an indigenous Christianity 
and supported by the resources in people and money which only the 
older partners of the Christian Church can offer. One missionary era is 
now closing in the Far East. It has lasted for 150 years and accomplished 
many mighty acts for the Christian faith. A new era now begins, more 
complicated in its strategy but still authentically missionary, carrying 
the same gospel to a world of men whose needs are basically the same as 
they were in the days of the great missionary pioneers. 

CECIL NoRTHCOTT. 


CHAMISSO 


HE legend of Peter Schlemihl, which found a welcome in all 
| the nurseries and drawing-rooms of Europe and the world when 
it was published early in the last century, has probably vanished 
from the purview of modern readers. No children pore over it with joy 
and horror in the well-conducted nurseries of to-day ; no elders now 
read it with a pleasure they would be forced to admit was happily 
childish, while wondering if they can detect in it a profound parable 
—whether they themselves have in some vague way sold their own 
shadows for advantages as illusory as those gained by the unfortunate 
Schlemihl. Adelbert von Chamisso, author of this curious little work, 
Peter Schlemthls wundersame Geschichte, is a writer just a little off the 
path—and the kind of writer, indeed, who, capable of giving pleasure 
still to the general reader, is so often left over to the perfunctory 
attentions of “ students." 

' Chamisso, at any rate, has a special claim on the gratitude of the 
countless lovers of the German Lied, for he wrote the poems forming the 
cycle “ Frauen-Liebe und Leben," which Schumann set to music. 
Perhaps the best-known of his poems, however, is “ Das Schloss 
Boncourt," in which his thoughts go back to the home of his childhood, 
Cháteau Boncourt in Champagne, and, seeing in spirit the ancient walls, 
the courtyard with its fountain, the chapel with the old warrior's grave 
and his panoply hanging from the pillar, breathe a blessing on the 
plough and the ploughman who now go over the site of the cháteau, 
burnt in the revolutionary risings. He was born at Cháteau Boncourt in 
1781, son of Comte Louis Marie de Chamisso, last of a very old stock in 
the district to live there, and his wife Marie Anne Gargan. The silent, 
dreamy boy—Louis Charles Adelaide de Chamisso, to name him rightly 
and fully—roamed about the country round the chateau, probably 
planting the seeds of a love of natural history which came to solace his 
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mature years, when he was not under the rough tutelage of the ignorant 
and superstitious old governess his parents thought could provide at 
least his early education. Any more elaborate plans for further instruc- 
tion were cut short by the revolutionary storm, which drove the 
Chamissos, like so many other noble families, into exile. 

Then began years of wandering, sometimes in western Germany, 
sometimes in Holland, until at length a place was found for the young 
Adelbert as page at the court of the King of Prussia; and the family 
settled in Berlin, where two elder brothers had successfully set up as 
miniature painters. In r798 Adelbert entered the Prussian army as. 
ensign, and was made a lieutenant three years later; but he soon found. 
that the army was not the career for him, and that garrison life, was, 
boring and trivial; and it is easy to imagine how '' the Frenchman," 
" the foreigner,” with the taste for art and books and the queer reserve, 
fared among his fellow officers, the Junkers of the period. He character- 
istically drew in upon himself, busied himself with writing more or less 
in secret, and, among other things, made himself at last complete 
taster of the German language—for his education had continued in 
Berlin on French lines, and he did not shed his French or his French-ness 
at the court of Berlin, with its' memories of the great and Francophile 
Frederick. $ 

It is interesting to see how he slowly changed from a Frenchman 
into a German. At first he yearned for France (whither his family 
returned on Napoleon’s granting re-entry to the émigrés); but gradually 
the liking he had taken, however unexpectedly, to certain features of 
German life, and Prussian life in particular, and his necessary choice of 
a language for literary purposes, gained the mastery, and the matter 
was clinched by the literary friendships he formed in Berlin. But he 
remains one of the outstanding cases of men who have risen to eminence 
in the literature of a tongue not native to them. (Conrad, of course, is- 
another case which comes quickly to mind.) ; 

Of these literary friends the closest was Julius Eduard- Hitzig, the 
friend and biographer of E. T. A. Hoffmann, and the best known 
Varnhagen von Ense, a review of whose Memoirs will be found in 
Carlyle’s Critical and Miscellaneous Essays, and who was to marry. 
Rahel Levin, the Jewess who acquired that quite staggering reputation 
—without, we are told, ever writing a line in the way of literary com- 
position—as the most brilliant and distinguished woman in the Prussia. 
of her day. The circle of young men did what such circles will do— 
gathered to sit up into the small hours talking, and of course planned a 
journal. Many of these meetings, Varnhagen says in the Memoirs, took. 
place when Chamisso was on guard duty at the Brandenburger Tor 
or the Potsdamer Tor, and the eager young men talked of life's problems, 
of which they knew so little except as subjects for reading and talking 
and dreaming, and of philosophy and ait, with, as the writer says, 
“many military interruptions,” until the time came for separation, 
a curtailed sleep and the business of the day by which they earned their 
keep. 

The result of all this was that Chamisso, we are told, embraced his 
friends and vowed to give up his military career and devote himself to: 
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letters. But discharge from the army was delayed, and. when it:did 
come Chamisso's path was not clear; and there were to be many false 
starts and disappointments. The deaths of his parents and other 
members of his family cut his links with France, but as the centre of 
European culture it still, of course, attracted him. On one visit to 
Paris he contracted a friendship with Madame de Stael, at the time that 
redoubtable woman came under Napoleon’s especial displeasure for 
publishing De l'Allemagne, and shared her exile with her and her family 
at Coppet on the shores of Lake Geneva. Here, under the guidance of 
the famous writer's son, August ‘de Stael, he began a zealous and 
systematic study of botany, and, at the age of thirty-two, "finally 
resolved that he would make himself a significant figure in natural 
science—what we should presumably now call biology. 

He enrolled: as a medical student at the newly. founded Berlin 
University ; but the well-loved studies and the long country trips. 
to collect specimens were broken up by stern events—the great rising 
of the German people against the Napoleonic power which marks an 
epoch not only in the history of Europe but in that of nationalism too. 
In the soul of Chamisso there arose a ''Zwiespalt "—between the 
love for his native country of France, his respect for her as the mother of 
the arts, and his sympathy with the German cause, the loathing for 
Napoleon's occupation, which though it suppressed fantastic and 
anachronistic tiny States by the dozen and knocked off the remaining 
feudal fetters of the peasants became more and more rapacious and 
oppressive. Madame de Stael had done her best to foster this loathing, 
and Chamisso felt there was nothing for him but to volunteer for the: 
ranks of liberation—but his friends, more.conscious than himself of 
his essential kinship with the invader, earnestly begged him to stand 
clear of the contest. This time, when, depressed and dejected, he busied 
himself in country retirement away from Berlin with practical botany 
and annotating a then standard work on the flora of the district, had 
importance in his history as a writer. It seems that then these things, 
his depressions and forebodings, his uncertainty as to his own future and: 
that of the two great nations, to each of which he had some allegiance, 
now locked in fierce struggle, worked deeply and unconsciously within 
him to produce that mood in which he took up his pen and started 
that quaint little work which is one of his titles to a modest but que 
secure place in the literature of Europe. 

Peter Schlemihl, though it was in a contemporary setting, has some 
of the apparatus of a nursery tale, and it is to be noted that the far- 
sighted brothers Grimm bad begun to publish as a major contribution 
. to folklore study those tales of the people Kinder- und Hausmárchen, 
just a little while before; but though it is a “ Märchen " and is often 
called “ naive," it.somehow does not allow itself to be forgotten 
easily, and the riddle of its symbolism still teases. It begins quite 
simply and with the directness so much admired at the present day 
— with no exordium, no general or moral reflections, but merely 
the arrival of the young Schlemihl after a sea voyage at a country which 
is presumably England. He goes to an inn, asks for a room, and the 
* Hausknecht " measures him with a look and shows him to an attic. 
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(This happens in the third sentence; his poverty is not otherwise 
explained.) Schlemihl takes letters of introduction to a rich merchant of 
the district, Mr. Thomas John, who he.expects will do something 
to better him. At the gates he wipes the dust off his shoes with his 
handkerchief. Mr. John receives him not ungraciously in his grounds, 
but is obviously full of his expensive development schemes and his 
resplendent visitors, among whom Schlemihl notices a tall, cadaverous 
old man in grey, hovering silently, who proves to be able to provide 
everything from his pocket which happens to be needed, from sticking 
plaster to a full-sized marquee. Neglected and unnoticed, he decides 
to steal away and seek Mr. John at a more auspicious time.  ' 

He is overtaken by the old grey man, who courteously remarks 
what an extraordinarily fine shadow he carries attached to his feet. 
‘The grey man offers him various valuable things for it— until the 
fascinated and horrified Schlemihl, “ double ducats swimming before his 
eyes," cries “ Done!” for a purse of Fortunatus. The grey man loosens 
the shadow, rolls it up, bows, and goes. “I thought I heard him 
laughing softly to himself. I held, however, the purse tight by its 
strings—the earth was sun-bright all around me—and my senses were 
still wholly confused." As he walks through the streets people call to 
Schlemihl that he has lost his shadow, but the inconveniences of this 
do not strike him, and he hurries to another inn, the best in the town, 
orders the best room, and shakes pile after pile of gold out of the bag in 
a mad delirium, until, worn out, he falls asleep. ' 

He begins a new life, surrounded by every possible luxury—but, of 
course, the want of the shadow poisons everything. He cannot go out 
by daylight. He sends a servant to Mr. John's mansion, to detain the 
grey man at any cost, but the servant merely comes back to say that a 
person whom he did not recognise from the description given to him had 
told him “ Say to Herr Peter Schlemihl, he will see me here no more, as I 
am going to cross the sea ; and a favourable wind beckons me to the 
haven. But after a yeár and a day I shall have the honour to seek him 
out, and perhaps to propose to him another arrangement which may 
then be to his liking." A year of horror and fevered attempts at forget- 
fulness passes. Schlemihl again meets the grey man, who offers to return 
his shadow if he will sign a document saying “ I hereby promise to 
deliver over my soul to the bearer after its natural separation from my 
body." Schlemihl, though his happiness in a love affair depends on his 
regaining the shadow, refuses. He loses his bride, and with no hope left 
on earth wanders forth, end after a long period of suffering and despair 
meets the grey man again, in a wild mountainous country. There they 
go over the old bargain again, and it suddenly occurs to Schlemihl to ask 
“ Did Mr. John give you his signature ? " , 

“ He put his hand slowly into his pocket, and drew out by the hair 
the pale and ghastly form of Thomas John. Its blue and deadly lips 
trembled with the dreadful words : Justo judicio Dei judicatus sum ; 
justo judicio Dei condemnatus sum. I was horror-struck—I dashed the 
clinking purse hastily into the abyss, and uttered these last words, 
‘I conjure thee, in the name of God, monster, begone, and never again 
appear before these eyes; He rose up with a gloomy frown, and vanished 
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instantly behind the dark masses of rock which surrounded that wild - . 
and savage place." Schlemihl wanders on, but in an unaccustomed 
calm, facing his dire fate, now that love and the companionship of men, 
everything, have gone from him. But, after a curious series of chances, 

he finds he has a pair of seven-leagued' boots on his feet, and can travel 
backwards and forwards over the earth from continent to continent, 
from tropical heat to arctic cold as he will; and, returning thanks- 
giving, devotes the rest of his life to botanising and examining natural 
phenomena in many different climes, comforted to feel the heart-beat 

of humanity not far off, and not chafing against his solitude. 

Chamisso's friend Hitzig reports that the author was often pestered 
with the query as to what he really meant by Peter Schlemihl. “ The: 
answer is that he had no special intentions, or at any rate none of 
which he was sufficiently conscious to give a commonplace explana- 
tion. The tale had its birth in his mind, as with every truly poetic 
work, from a compelling necessity, and for its own sake," Hitzig says. 
But efforts to find an inner meaning have been constant. It has been 
questionably declared that the story follows in its fantastic way the 
essential events of 'Chamisso's own life ; and I have seen somewhere 
the suggestion that it is an allegory of the position of Germany during 
the Napoleonic wars, which is even less convincing. Here is yet another 
suggestion, submitted timidly enough: a man uses his artistic or 
intellectual gifts to gain himself fame and fortune ; and then he finds 
that he has “ no shadow," that he is not like other men, that friendship, 
intimacy, love are alike impossible, and that his very exceptional 
powers cut bim off from the humanity they enable him to depict so 
truly. In the end he receives with thankfulness and resignation the 
“ seven-leagued boots "—that is, comes to realise that his perception 
and understanding, his instinctive knowledge of the ways and intentions 
of Nature, must compensate him for his disabilities. This seems to fit 
well enough; but this perhaps only proves that it is a book on which 
everyone will.put his own interpretation, and so demonstrates the 
strength and vitality of it, even though it may seem to many people no 
more than a quaint children's story. 

Peter Schlemihls wundersame Geschichte appeared anonymously, 
but under such circumstances that everyone attributed it to la Motte 
Fouqué, who wrote, among other less meritorious works, Undine, 
which in a way forms a pair with Schlemihl, as the two characteristic 
“ Märchen ” of German romanticism. Schlemihl was well received 
in Germany and translated into various European languages. The 
first English version (1824) was by Sir John Bowring, a versatile 
linguist, economist and public servant, and there were soon other 
translations (with apparently no copyright difficulties); but Bowring’s 
had the advantage of illustrations by George Cruikshank. I once bought 
a good copy of the third edition of 1861 for threepence. These charming 
little engravings are certainly among Cruikshank’s best work, and if 
better known might help to establish a higher esteem for his undoubted 
gifts, warped, as Ruskin said, by “ habits of caricature,” and by the 
rough-and-tumble of Victorian journalism and book illustration. , 

When Napoleon broke bounds from Elba in 1815, Chamisso had again 
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that desire for action, and the same feeling that, as he says, “ the time 
has no sword for me." Fate was very kind. On.a visit to Hitzig, 
Chamisso read in a newspaper of a Russian naval véssel which was to 
undertake a voyage round the world, visiting the South Sea Islands and 
trying to find a passage across the Arctic Ocean. “I wish I was with 
those Russians at the North Pole! " exclaimed the troubled Chamisso. 
“ Do you mean that ? ” asked Hitzig. Hitzig used his influence with 
August von Kotzebue, the dramatist whose '' Menschenhass und Reue,” 
translated as ‘‘ The Stranger,” had a somewhat baleful influence on the 
English theatre, and whose son, a lieutenant in the Russian navy, was 
in charge of the exploring vessel. Chamisso found himself, to his great 
delight, posted as “ Naturforscher ” to the expedition, and soon setting 
sail on a three-year voyage round the world. The voyage is a classic 
among explorations ; the discoveries included many islands, and 
Kotzebue Sound in Alaska. Many hitherto unknown plants were 
brought back, with valuable ethnographical information. Chamisso 
published a lengthy diary of the voyage, followed by another volume of 
notes. 

Conteni to go no more a-roving, he found a avan for his work on the 
voyage brought him academic recognition, he was given a post at the 
Berlin Botanical Gardens, and he married the eighteen-year-old Antonie 
Piaste, who had been brought up in Hitzig's family. A settled and even 
humdrum domestic life, alleged to be harmful to poetic inspiration, 
had the opposite effect with Chamisso. It was now that he began to 
win his place as one of Germany's poets of the romantic school, Not- 
withstanding his origin, all his poetic work is thoroughly German in 
expression and apparently in thought. In fact, he was greeted time and 
time again as “ a German poet above all.” Yet, in spite of his mastery 
of written German, he could not speak three sentences without its 
being obvious he was a Frenchman. He wore his clothes with what is 
known as studied negligence and his hair long and flowing, and in 
general seemed to dress the part of a typical German romantic man 
of letters of the epoch. The poems are very many of them short narra- 
tive poems of the kind familiar in the romantic writers, possibly because 
of the example of Schiller. Perhaps his extensive poetical production 
does not go very deep; in much—though not all—of it the turns of 
expression, even the attitudes, were becoming conventional and 
familiar ; and another age was approaching. In 1837 the poet, flower of 
the time of dreams, of nostalgic regrets, of medieval fantasy, on a visit 
to Leipzig first saw a railway, and “ admired it greatly." He had by his 
scientific work indeed helped to bring on the age which produced 
Darwin—ihan whom, certainly, nobody could have been less like the 
typical German romantic. Fortunately Chamisso's last years, shadowed 
by the death of his wife aged only thirty-seven and his own long illnesses, 
brought him ever-growing recognition, and popularity of a peculiarly 
German and national intensity. We ought not to laugh at. that; there 
is in the very word “ Dichter” a praiseworthy gesture of reverence. 
When he died in 1838, a people peculiarly given to prostration before 
both true and false gods rightly placed him in its Pantheon. : 

DENZIL ENGLAND. 
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THE BURDEN OF INERT IDEAS 


O look to Robert Louis Stevenson for a pronouncement on 

j educational matters seems a curious thing to do. Yet, quite 

by chance, I came across something he wrote seventy years ago 
which has a definite bearing on the subject of this article. Crossing the 
Atlantic Ocean, as he did in 1879, in an emigrant ship he was thrown into 
close contact with many working men whose adverse circumstances at 
home had driven them to seek a living in a new land overseas. Naturally, 
these men sought to find a reason for their ill-fortune, consequent upon 
lack of employment in their own country. But their minds were ill- 
fitted for reasoning. “ One and all," Stevenson discovered, ‘‘ were too 
much interested in disconnected facts, and loved information for its 
own sake with too rash a devotion." They were “ eager listeners," but 
rarely did they show themselves to be “ willing or careful thinkers.” 
They were unable to see connecting links between related.facts. All 
they could do in. trying to account for their failure was to “leap to a 
so-called cause," and think the problem solved, when it was not solved 
at all. This inability of his fellow-voyagers to be thinkers in the true 
sense of the term led Stevenson to make this statement. '' Culture," 
he said, “ is not measured by the greatness of the field which is covered 
by our knowledge, büt by the nicety with which we can perceive 
relations i in that field, great or small.” 

" Perceiving relations," even after eighty years or so of State- 
provided education, is still outside the mental scope of the majority of 
people. And it is likely to remain outside that scope, as Mr. John 
Newsom, in his book The Education of Girls (1948), makes clear. His 
concern is with “ the burden of inert ideas that are merely received.into 
the mind without being utilised, tested or thrown into fresh combina- 
tions, which constitute the bulk of the intellectual fodder given to the 
lower forms of the typical grammar school." “ Perceiving relations ” in 
the field of the children's knowledge—for what Mr. Newsom says 
applies to boys as well as girls—is one step. Utilising the related ideas 
by "throwing them into fresh combinations " is a further progress. 
By such means do children create-something new out of what they are 
taught—a very different process from passively receiving the “ taught ” 
material, and letting it lie inert and unused in the mind. It is not always 
easy to arouse children's intellectual curiosity, but once roused it is 
amazing how much it can accomplish. Some fact, something observed, 
something conceived by thé imagination—any one of these may become 
a nucleus round which new growth is accreted—knowledge growing from 
more to more, not in the sense of accumulating masses of facts but in 
some vitally expanding process. 

There is a difference between training the intellect and developing 
the intelligence. The difference is so fine that defining the two terms and 
setting them one against. another merely loses their essence. But 
everyone who reads this article knows full well that there are many 
highly intellectual persons who are not intelligent, as there are also 
many intelligent people who are-not intellectual. Once there was a 
greater proportion of the latter. Many people who could neither read 
nor write were not as a result devoid of intelligence. Indeed there are 
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examples without number where intelligence exhibited itself in the 
illiterate in a powerful and effectivecway. This in no plea for illiteracy, 
but, in Hazlitt’s way of putting it, '' It is better to be able neither to 
read nor write than to be able to do nothing else." Some, at least, of 
the reading and writing we teach, the facts we impart, the ideas we 
instil should be a starting point for something else. 

John Dewey started his progressive school in America in 1900. The 
intellectual side of training the young was only one facet of his conception 
of what education should be. He was willing and anxious to welcome 
into his curriculum “ whatever materials or resources will keep pace 
with the full development of the child's powers, and thus keep him 
always prepared, ready. for the next work he has to do." What would 
Dewey think of a recurrent advertisement in a provincial daily which 
appears at frequent intervals ? It is: ` ; 

Coaching given by fully qualified and experienced Teacher to 
children, aged 5-12: appointment by arrangement. 


I have even seen : 


Expert coaching given to children of five and upwards in PTER 
for entrance to grammar school. 


The words to be specially noticed are “ coaching ” and “ expert,” 
as also the “ five,” which indicates at what age this forcing of the educa- 
tional pace is to begin. It seems to me one of the strangest phenomena 
of our day that half-way through this twentieth century such advertise- 
ments can even be considered for one moment. Yet I have reason 
to believe that such advertisements are not only considered carefully 
by parents and others, but are made use of in many instances. 

We are concentrating too fully on intellectual attainments, and this 
concentration has been intensified by the coming into force of thẹ 
Education Act of 1944. What parents mainly desire is that their 
children shall gain entrance into grammar schools. To be on the safe 
side they think it will be wise to begin young ; so at a very early stage in 
the children’s school career extra pressure is brought to bear upon them, 
where such pressure can be afforded, or sometimes even provided by the 
parents themselves. It is not sufficiently realised how hard it is for 
children who have been forced, so to speak, as in a hothouse, by extra 
coaching of some kind, when they do actually gain entrance into gram- 
mar schools. The end attained, as so it seemed in parental eyes, was 
no “end” at all. It was merely a beginning. Not only are there new 
subjects to be learned, but more homework to be done for each of them. 
There is often a journey to and from school which takes a considerable 
time, so that a child's “ day " can often be a lengthy business. 

A boy I know of passed the entrance examinations of two schools : 
one to a new grammar school some three miles from his home ; the other 
to a direct-grant grammar school of ancient foundation, more than 
twenty-five miles away in the county town of the adjacent, county. 
The parents decided on the latter, so that from eleven and a half oriwards 
the boy's day has involved the walk to and from his home to the local 
station; the return train journey totalling over fifty miles in a crowded 
train, the walk or bus ride to and from the town station to the school. 


te 
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-He leaves home before 8.45 a.m. and is rarely back much before 6 p.m. 
Then comes a meal, followed by homework. This takes two hours at 
least each evening. Take also this case of a girl of the same age. She 
lives within a few minutes' walk of her grammar school. But before 
leaving home in the morning her parents insist that she shall “ practise," 
for she takes private pianoforte lessons outside of her school activities. 
She reaches home soon after 4 o'clock each afternoon, but even so, 
there is homework to be done. In her case the father, a scientist, and 
the mother, a former lecturer in dietetics, go over all this work with her, 
first requiring particulars of what has been taught in each lesson of the 
day. These may sound extreme cases, and to some readers they may 
appear unique." They are each, however, typical of a group of similar 
instances. There are other groups of which other types could be given, 
but these two serve the end in view. 

How can the minds of such children keep their freshness and agility 
when such a life has to be lived over a period of five or more years ? 
Yet educationists remain unsatisfied. There is so much to learn, they 
insist, and so little time. On the one hand, as in Lancelot Hogben's 
From Cave Painting to Comic Strip, there is the plea for keeping pace 
with the changes in our own surroundings by making facts necessary to 
be absorbed more vivid and rapid to take hold of by use of films and 
other visual aids. On the other there is an equally urgent plea on no 
account to “ decry study and belittle the value of books.”* 

What we are doing is to emphasise mere intellectuality. “ If you have 
just intellectual training you produce what is far too common these days 
—the clever ass. There are masses of them about. They are the people 
who do not believe in anything which cannot be proved by logic or 
statistics. We are living in an unimaginative and materialistic world, 
and imaginative judgment is being starved."'t It is imaginative judgment 
we need to foster, as well as logical deduction and reasoned argument. 
We need to keep burning what Sir William Penn termed the “ natural 
candle " of the human mind. '' Much reading," he averred, “is an 
oppression of the mind and extinguishes the natural candle, which is the 
reason of so many senseless scholars in the world.” '' Senseless scholars," 
we may take it, is the equivalent of '' clever asses," and of these we 
must seek to breed less in the future. The term “ much ” should be 
careful weighed. As soon as, by reading, the mind is deadened or 
bemused, and loses its resiliency, ther is the time to speak of “ much "— 
a variable quantity, one may take it, dependent upon the nature of the 
reader's mind. 

But “natural candle” is expressive. It is worth keeping in our 
thoughts. I can show what I mean by it from an incident in my own 
experience. A boy of eleven brought me a piece of work which was of a 
voluntary type and which was to be an individual following-up, out of 
school, of nature work on insectivorous animals, bats in particular. 
He brought me a piece of quarto paper with certain interesting facts 


* '' Books and Education, " article in Books (National Book League), November 1949. 
By G. F. Lamb. 


ft Lord Lindsay of Birker, Principal of the new North Staffordshire University . 
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he had noticed himself concerning the bats, usually pipistrelles, fre- 
"quenting his garden. This was illustrated by a rectangular set of what at 
first sight looked like complete moths, representing two species, and 
covered by a carefully attached piece of cellophane, with a neat line- 
frame all round. They were not, however, complete moths: they were 
made of the carefully assembled wings and other hard bits discarded by 
the bats and left in the porch of the child's home. Some time later I 
asked him to bring the work to me again. But it had been destroyed. 
His mother thought it made his desk untidy, and in any case such 
work as that “took time and attention from his proper homework.” 
So was the natural candle extinguished that the mind might further 
be burdened' by repetitive intake of inert ideas, or writing set exercises 
on the same. To burden the mind with inert ideas, to extinguish the 
natural candle! Surely we can be wiser than that and set the mind 
free to develop, so that the flame of its natural candle will warm not 
only itself but the minds of other people. - 


WINIFRED G. WILSON. 


FOREIGN. AFFAIRS 


THE RED DANUBE 


HAT is taking place to-day in Czechoslovakia and in Jugo- 

W slavia repays examination if one bears in mind what their 

condition was forty years ago : what it was from which they 
were then liberated, how the process of liberation was consummated, 
and how they have fared in the short interlude of independence before 
being submerged, as they now are submerged, under the cruellest 
tyranny of them all. There is in human affairs an unvarying law— 
unvarying in its essential operation—whereby result follows inexorably 
from cause. An historic episode associated with the august name of 
Thomas Garrigue Masaryk illustrates the incidental truth that no 
matter how grand be the superstructure, if the foundations lack some- 
thing essential disaster cannot in the long run be averted. The tragedy 
of the Red Danube is a true tragedy in the classical sense, consistently 
interpreted, for instance, in the Sophoclean scene, of suffering that 
recognisably derives from the victim's own fault, whatever be the 
particular degree of culpability : sadly thus interpreted, but with the 
tempering solace that the “ big blows " that punish the “ big words "' 
of the insolent teach us in the end to bé wise ; and wisdom, observed the 
wise chorus of the “ Antigone," “ is the greatest part of happiness." Not 
that this particular case is one of “ insolence " ; it is rather a case of 
innocent ar unconscious error, albeit error none the less. 

What then is wisdom ? The pre-Christian pagan here referred to gave 
this prescription : “ We must not slight the gods." Sophocles died four 
centuries before Christ was born to give authentic substance to an 
instinct already operative in the spirit even of pagan man. Twenty 
centuries have passed since Christ came upon earth, but wisdom in the 
public scope seems not yet to have been stimulated by the harvest of 
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our suffering. Yet the climax is near at hand when the very ideology 
of the menace takes the form of an issue with the law of God. Let the 
Czechoslovak instance, typical as it also is of the Jugoslav, despite the 
unessential difference between Stalin and Tito, be given its head ; and 
let the argument lead us whithersoever it will, to strange places remote 
from Prague. 

The general disaster, in which Czechoslovakia and Jugoslavia par- 
ticipate, presents a clear case, so palpable, so crude, so gross that it is 
not possible to oversimplify it if one takes care to separate the essential 
from the unessential details. The materialist aggression, now in full 
cry, began its course at midnight of August 3rd/4th, 1914, when God's 
law of love was brushed aside and the opposite technique of physical 
force in competition for the materialist spoils was launched upon a 
then prosperous world. It was the prosperity itself that had under- 
mined man's wisdom, because the prosperity had gone to the heads of 
our forefathers. They forgot that the gifts of God are conditional upon 
their use for the glory of God. A German challenge in that competition 
was merely the spark that lighted the tinder. Along the Danube 
corruption and injustice in an otherwise good concept of a political 
expediency gave rise to that cry for independence which has proved, 
and was bound to prove, to be a dangerous cry: dangerous because 
independence, when conceived as an end in itself, conflicts in principle 
with that eternal law of mutual dependence upon which all human 
welfare is based. Interdependence is the true keyword of wisdom ; but 
it is an impossible ideal if charity be lacking as the motive of those 
who wield the predominant influence. It was so lacking in the breasts of 
those Germans of Vienna and those Magyars of Budapest who held the 
ot and the Slovaks, the.Slovenes, the Croats-and the Serbs in 
thrall 

When Britain and France went to war with Germany in 1914 the 
Czech resentment against German tyranny—it amounted to that— 
broke the bounds which had contained it. But let the true kernel of 
this tragedy be exposed in those initial mistakes. The old Austro- 
Hungarian Empire wds rooted in the Christian tradition, though the 
tradition was betrayed in practice. The remedy for that betrayal lay 
within the spiritual, not the political, competence; but the remedy 
applied, or attempted, was political, not spiritual. The trend in affairs 
thereby started has been consistently logical in its progression. The 
motives that led to the era of world war in 1914—war which has not 
yet spent itself—were materialist. In effect the competition centred 
upon the perishable things of the earth. Now it happens in the mystery 
of life that materialist motive defeats its own object. The truth of the 
matter was expounded by Christ for our enlightenment, and indeed 
falls within our commonplace experience: namely, that we get not 
what we grab but what we give. It is a truth of noble proportion, such 
as only God could create. A generation of materialist smashing and 
grabbing in our time has illustrated the truth, at any rate in its negative 
implication. 

At the beginning of the century man was free and prosperous, though, 
he misunderstood his freedom and misused his prosperity. Material 
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things then were plentiful, good, cheap. Now, so soon, they are scarce, 
bad, dear. Such is the actual result of an actual' experience in. the 
materialist field. The emotional element caught up in the general 
impulses consisted of & generalised antipathy towards Germany, a 
feeling that was encouraged, let it be admitted (for the devil had been 
given an entry into affairs) by the German faults of arrogance and even 
of brutality ; those odd strains of character running through the equally 
undoubted virtues of that people. It is easy to see that when the com- 
bined military power of the British Empire and France—a formidable 
combination in those days—became committed to the defeat of 
Germany, the nationalist impulses of the downtrodden Czechs were 
roused into action. Thomas Masaryk, leader of the Czech cause in the 
Austrian Parliament, was sixty-four when the first world war broke out. 
An intellectual giant, scholar, philosopher and politician, a fighter of 
iron courage and strategic resource, he saw and took his opportunity as 
the acknowledged leader of the Czech people. His motive was pre- 
dominantly political. As so often happens to human beings, his intellect 
became in the long run an obstacle to his wisdom. The contrasting . 
example in modern times was given by Louis Pasteur, another intel- 
lectual giant who kept his gift more under control, retained the sim- 
plicity of his faith in God and the humility which bade him both thank 
his God for the gift and use it consciously in the service of God, and 
with the help of God anaes sought through the sacraments of the 
Church. 

Thomas Masaryk was a | good man. He devoted his life ‘without stint 
of effort or of self-sacrifice to what he honestly believed to be the true 
interests of the people he led. Circumstance made him a rebel. He 
rebelled against the injustices of the German-Magyar overlords who 
ruled over the “ ramshackle empire." He was an insatiable student, his 
mental appetite and grasp ranging far and wide. He read Marx ; he 
read Jan Hus, who' in turn had read, and was influenced by, Wycliffe. 
His rebellious spirit—this is where the pity of it enters in—turned upon 
the Church : a sad memory in the context of 1951. Influenced no doubt 
by Hus (he wrote a book on Hus) he became an heretic, and even in boy- 
hood, with characteristic decision and independence, he defied the 
sacraments which Christ had' instituted in His Church. He refused to 
go to the confessional ; he lapsed. Now it happened that he was the 
greatest authority of his time on Russian affairs. When the war started 
in 1914 Russia was on the side of the Western Powers, pledged to the 
defeat of Germany. To Masaryk’s mind all therefore was plain sailing. 
He escaped from Austria-Hungary, was sentenced to death im 
contumaciam while abroad, and plunged into that world Odyssey 
which had so profound an effect on the world in which he lived, and 
we live. ` 

During that Odyssey hs took a house in Hampstead (21 Platt's Lane), 
where hé laid the foundations of the propaganda that led to the Allied 
Sponsoring of an independent existence for the Czechs of Austria and the 
Slovaks of Hungary. The name Czechoslovakia was Masaryk's coining. 
In London he became one of Dr. R; W. Seton-Watson’s international 
board that helped him in his historic institution of the weekly review 
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T he New Europe (1916) : historic, because it was largely instrumental 
in deciding the Allied authorities to-accept Masaryk's plea for the 
establishment of an independent Czechoslovakia, as also for the carving 
out of an independent. South Slav State (the Kingdom of the Serbs, 
Croats and Slovenes as it was.then called, now called Jugoslavia) from 
the former Austro-Hungarian Empire. At the end of the war Masaryk 
went back to Prague as the first President of Czechoslovakia and began 
that amazing enterprise of building a nation on the ruins left in Central 
Europe by the devastation of war. There was no bread when he went 
there, no organised train or postal service, no currency. By magnificent 
work he made a State, the most stable, the most prosperous, the most 
respected: State in Central, Eastern or South-Eastern Europe in the 
years that followed the first world war. 

But when he thus went back to Prague, Russia was already Com- 
munist. The doctrine of Marx and the opportunism of Lenin—both 
factors well known to Masaryk but overshadowed in his mind by his 
ideal of an independent Czechoslovakia—had triumphed amid the 
sufferings inflicted by the war upon the Russian masses. Tragedy takes 
& grim course. Masaryk knew everything, or nearly everything. His 
vision, however, was limited by the political exigencies of the passing 
moment. How quickly it has passed l Logic is the most inexorable of 
the factors in the inexorability of human tragedy. The world had 
embarked, in that first world war, upon a materialist course. Moscow, 
though the fact was.not then appreciated by the world at large, not 
even by Masaryk's monumental intellect, had been entrenched as the 
logical citadel of the materialist cause. The ultimate logic of material- 
ism is atheism. When Masaryk followed the gleam of a boyhood's 
genius—a genius that derived, however, from the head more than from 
the heart—and lapsed from.the Church, he made his contribution, 
unaware, unsuspecting; to the central tragedy of our time. His own son 
committed suicide as the tragedy in the due course moved to its 
consummation. 

The incidental mockeries in these devil-pricked human vagaries are 
beyond the counting. In 1881 Thomas Masaryk published (in German) 
his well-known sociological work Suicide as a Phenomenon of Modern 
Civilisation ; and four years later his equally well-known work, destined 
in the later retrospect to be invested with the like posthumous mockery, 
on Concrete Logic. To-day in Prague the atheist materialists are in full 
control, logically attempting the total destruction of the Church. 
Archbishop Beran is in gaol, just as in the parallel case of Jugoslavia 
Archbishop Stepinac is in gaol. 

During his travels of the first-war period Masaryk was seconded by 
his faithful lieutenant Edward Benesh, another outstandingly good 
man, but—and who shall gainsay the importance of this qualification , 
in the light of what is now happening in Prague ?—another lapsed 
Catholic. He was once asked why he never went to Mass, and he 
answered : “ I have no time for such things." He, too, was a man of 
intellectual greatness, though not on Masaryk's level ; he, too, was 
‘obsessed with the political enterprise. Now politics, untempered by the 
-Spiritual move, are an essentially materialist enterprise. If they be not 
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raised to the level of true wisdom by the only available means to that 
end, namely, by the use of the true intelligence which comes as a free 
gift from God, then thev become a menace, not a help, to human wel- 
fare. Benesh came after Masaryk in the fullness of his power, and 
therefore came to be crushed in the more advanced course of the 
materialist tragedy. 

He is one of the most pitiful figures of modern history. A good man, 
devoted according to his lights to an ideal, unsparing of himself in his 
espousal of the cause, self-sacrificing, a trojan for work, an unresting 
schemer for what he regarded as the needs of his beloved Czechs and 
Slovaks, he, too, however, had an essentially negative motive which in 
the end defeated his object. He himself once remarked that negative 
policies can never be justified in diplomatic practice ; but his meaning 
was restricted to the tactical field, wherein, he held, it is better to have 
loved and lost than never to have loved at all. There is a higher 
criterion of what constitutes a negative policy. His own motive was 
for the most part anti-Cerman rather than pro-something, the motive 
being dictated, however genuine it was, by a sense of fear. Fear is 
always a fatal motive. Itisthe motive of war. It is the main instrument 
of the devil, the main enemy of faith. It leads good men to unwise 
deeds. Benesh, who had represented Czechoslovakia at the League of 
Nations continuously in the inter-war period, in the period, that is, 
between the titular first and titular second world war, had in that 
period concentrated his efforts on what he once called the “ reconcilia- 
tion of Czechoslovakia's parents with each other.” He regarded 
Czechoslovakia as the joint creation, the child of Britain and France ; 
for it was the governments of those two countries that were mostly 
responsible for the Allied decision to set up the new State. 

The Anglo-French diplomatic differences and strains that developed 
after 1918, bearing as they did precisely on the future status of Ger- 
many, caused intense anxiety to the mind of Benesh. It was of Ger- 
many that he was afreid. If France and Britain, who had jointly 
thrown down the Cermen incubus and thus had enabled the Czechs to 
breathe the free eir of independence, were now to quarrel about their 
own achievement and thereby to allow Germany, tertia: gaudens, to 
recapture her old position, then Czechoslovakia, to the mind of Benesh, 
seemed doomed. He did not see the still greater danger that loomed 
ahead. His distress of mind was understandable. Yet his vision was 
not wholly bounded by the hypothesis of Franco-British supremacy 
over Germany. He was a clever man, and perceived that for any lasting 
good to be accomplished such supremacy must somehow be woven into 
a pattern of European good-neighbourliness, in which Germany herself 
must settle and behave. In that hope, inasmuch as the basis and con- 
tent of international relationships were vitiated by exclusively 
materialist considerations, he was bound to be disappointed. Yet he 
worked hard for its realisation. His part in the ill-fated Geneva 
Protocol of 1924, whick was howled down by the British Government 
though in its essence it merely anticipated the Kellogg proposal of 1928, 
which was enthusiastically adopted by the British, as by all the other 
governments concerned. is one of the chief monuments to his fame in 
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the constructive field. Another is the help he gave to ‘the equally ill- 
fated Locarno Treaty of 1925, the main object of which was to reabsorb 
Germany into the harmony, thus predicated, of Europe. 

But there was not, nor could be, at that time any essential barmony 
in Europe. What had taken place in 1914 constituted an error of major 
proportion for which no real contrition had been shown, despite the salt 
tears that were shed at Locarno. The nations of Europe and of the 
world were still driving along the wrong road. The simple principle of 
unselfish love had'no part in the diplomatic equipment. In the due 
course, therefore, Hitler arose as the symbol of the continuing fears and 
hatreds, and the second episode of open all-out war loomed on the 
horizon. The effect of that cruel disappointment upon the mind of 
Dr. Benesh can be readily imagined. His life's work was visibly totter- 
ing, even toppling. What he meant by the avoidance of a negative 
policy in diplomacy was thereupon promptly illustrated. After the 
Munich “ scrap of paper "' was signed in 1938, Benesh wrote off Britain 
and France as the guarantórs of Czechoslovak independence against 
the possibility of a German renascence. He turned to Moscow as the 
only available alternative. 

If 1914 was the first disastrous date in the century’s aberration, 1938 
was the second. The logic of events stands out in its ugly precision. 
Benesh, the successor to Masaryk as prop and pillar of the new Czecho- 
slovakia, turned to Moscow. Twenty years earlier, when the first world 
war ended, the Communists had completed one year of power in 
Russia; and Masaryk, the greatest authority on Russia then living, 
failed to foresee the part that would be taken by the Communists in 
the broad canvas of human history. It was perhaps a 'severe test of 
distant vision in Masaryk's case. Ín 1938, when Moscow had reached 
its maturity, as it were, and had been spreading its poison for twenty- 
one years, Benesh was blinded by what to him was the immediate crisis 
of Czechoslovakia's fate. He turned to Moscow. After the first world 
war Russia was Communist. After the second, half the world was 
Communist, Czechoslovakia herself being marked down among the 
victims. During that second world war Benesh: came to London, as 
Masaryk had come to London in the first world war. He took a house 
in Gwendolen Avenue, Putney, where he planned and schemed with 
his military and other advisers ; but his heart was in Moscow, not in 
London. Masaryk had been a dominant influence in Lóndon ; Benesh 
hid himself in his self-devised obscurity. 

As Masaryk went back to Prague after the first world war, so Benesh 
went back to Prague after the second ; but whereas Masaryk went 
straight home, Benesh went via Moscow. He entered the Kremlin 
full of hope that Czechoslovakia now had a powerful champion in the 
second phase of her fight for freedom. He left the Kremlin a broken 
man. Instead of the expected sympathy and help, he had been given 
cold-blooded orders about the part he was to play in Czechoslovakia's 
subjection to the Kremlin. All things seemed to conspire to the bad 
end. At Yalta the Western Powers, in conformity with their policy of 
giving to Ru$sia everything she asked for, in payment for her part in 
the final campaign against Germany, had agreed that Czechoslovakia 
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should be a Russian sphere of influence if and when the war ended in 
Germany's defeat; and the American forces under General Patton 
were given orders to halt when they were within twenty miles of Prague 
in order to allow the Russian forces from the north to enter first, in 
order, that is, to give to Russia the role of formal liberator of 
Czechoslovakia. 

Benesh left Moscow to complete his return journey to Prague as a 
virtual prisoner. He broke his journey at Košice, where he stayed 
under virtual house arrest, the Russian troops in charge being called, in 
Moscow's jagged sense of irony, a “ guard of honour." When he reached: 
Prague he found the streets renamed in Russian characters, the shops 
and offices, including the Government offices, bedecked with huge and 
garish pictures of Lenin and Stalin, the city occupied by Russian troops, 
mostly drunk. It took three more years for the conquest to be formally. 
consummated, the while Benesh, Sinking in health, did what he was 
told to do. He did it reluctantly, fighting for time, but he did it. It 
was a cruel fate for one who had spent a devoted life in the cause, to 
see the cause crash before his eyes. A premature death cut short his 
suffering. Jan Masaryk, the son of his father, committed suicide by 
jumping in the night from a high window of his own Foreign Office— 
his own only in name. 

The Communist conquerors in Czechoslovakia are now embarked on 
their supreme objective. Archbishop Beran stands as the remaining 
symbol (though he be in gaol) of Czechoslovakia's cause, just as 
Archbishop Stepinac, also in gaol, is the corresponding champion of the 
Jugoslav cause: even though the menace to Jugoslavia, identical in 
kind, comes from Belgrade and Tito, not directly from Moscow and 
Stalin. It is now seen thet logic remains to the end the stern, immovable 
master of the facts. It is the Church that stands as the bulwark of 
Czechoslovak freedom. Archbishop Beran did not, could not, sur- 
render. The Church established by Christ shall in the end prevail. 
When the materialist menace to our Christian civilisation first took 
form in August 1914—though the fact was not then recognised through 
the fog of hatreds—it wes inevitable that unless it was halted it would 
develop sooner or later into what it now is, so soon. It was not halted, 
because a technique and a motive that continued to operate in inter- 
national affairs had ignored God in what after all were also God's 
affairs. The elementary principles on which human welfare is founded 
were not invoked. This modern history of à tragic Czechoslovakia is 
part of the general tragedy. Human cleverness is not enough. Indeed, 
human cleverness adrift in the sea of human wilfulness is in itself a 
danger to man. Wisdom is definable as conscious obedience to, and 
reliance upon, God. We cannot do these things off our own bat. The 
difference between a sparrow that flies and a human being who makes 
an aeroplane is that a sparrow is directly sustained by an omnipotent 
God, whereas man, the nighest creation of God's contrivance, is given 
that measure of God's own divinity which enables him, within a 
restricted competence, to create, to experiment, to think, in the end to 
choose between what is good and what'is bad. He therefore must be 
cautious, as a sparrow need not be cautious, in what he does. He ‘is 
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given the free will to choose. He is given intelligence, if he will only 
accept it as one of God’s many gifts. Intelligence and wisdom consist 
in the use of man’s brains and intellect to serve the will of God. 

The tragedy of modern Europe, which includes the incidental 
tragedies of Czechoslovakia and Jugoslavia, is that man’s brains, his 
scientific cleverness, his resource, his endurance, his courage, his 
enterprise (all of them given him by God) have been used in what is 
essentially an ungodly cause, and have therefore produced not the 
welfare which God promises from their proper use but the adversity 
that results from their.misuse. The pagan deduced from his experience 
that we must not slight the “ gods." The Christian knows, because he 
has been authoritatively told and has collaterally found out from his 
experience, that we must not slight the God that made us. In our time 
we have witnessed a riot of disobedience to the will of God. What 
matter that Masaryk had brains and courage when we survey the 
present ruins of Czechoslovakia ? What does matter is the simplicity, 
the totality of dependence upon God. It is God that ministers to our 
needs. It is we who can prevent Him from doing so. It is not enough 
that we should recognise in an academic sense the theoretic validity of 
Christian principle. We need to infuse the principle with our life. 

Thomas Masaryk himself was a philosopher and was in addition 
motived up to a point by religious impulse. He once said : “ What is 
needed is an inner renovation, without which there is no meaning in 
political liberty. What is needed is an active love for one's neighbour, 
without which there is no true patriotism. What is needed is to love, 
to seek and to defend the truth. What is needed is to establish public 
life upon the basis of morality and truth." Excellent : up to a point. 
The point is the birth of Christ. By pagan standards such abstractions 
as "the truth " and “ morality " are adequate to man's case. But 
Christ transforms the case. Christ did not come to the earth without a 
practical purpose. For man is weak, and cannot pursue even a moral 
purpose without the constant support of God. Hence the sacraments 
instituted by Christ. Hence the Church. We underestimate the Church 
and its sacraments at our peril ; for Christ gave them to us, and God 
knows best. Sophocles could have written what Masaryk wrote in the 
words just quoted. For pre-Christian Sophocles it would have served. 
For post-Christian Masaryk it was not enough. What it lacked could 
have been added in the words : “ What is needed is God : to love and 
to serve Him ; to seek His help." Such is the essential difference made 
to man’s equipment by the coming of Christ. The logic has come full 
circle. It is not an accident but the working of cold logic which makes 
the Communist a professing atheist. The issue is now joined between a 
policy which presupposes the help of God and one which repudiates 
that help. There is no doubt of the outcome, for God is infallible. The 
issue had no doubt to be clearly joined before we, the human race, could 
be delivered from our self-encompassed misfortune. 

GEORGE GLASGOW, 

May rth, 1951. 


LITERARY SUPPLEMENT 


GORING* 

Mr. Frischauer's study of Góring is not the first biography but it is far the 
best, both as a portrait and a record. Its chief interest lies in the mass of 
fresh information derived from surviving members of his intimate circle 
— Karl Koller, the last Aiz Force Chief of Staff, Robert Kropp, the faithful 
valet, General Bodenschatz, his representative at Hitler's headquarters, and, 
above all, his widow, who appears in a very favourable light. The general 
impression is of an able, energetic, patriotic, ruthless man, who served his 
country in war and peace according to his lights, but lacked the moral 
strength to resist the allurements of power and wealth when they came his 
way. The best that can be said for him is that he fought bravely as an airman 
in the first world war and that he won the devotion of the Swedish Karin, 
who died when the Nazis were on the threshold of power, and Emmy 
Sonnemann, the Berlin actress who knew nothing about politics. Readers of 
Sir Nevile Henderson's Failure of a Mission will remember his tribute to the 
Field-Marshal as a likeable person despite his truculence. Compared with 
Hitler, Goebbels and Himmler, Góring was a gentleman and a moderate. 
He was neither a fanatical anti-Semite nor a warmonger. 

The story falls into three parts—the years of struggle, the years of power, 
the years of decline. In the first there are no important revelations. In the 
second the most intriguing incident is Géring’s uninvited visit to London at 
the Coronation of George VI and his return home twelve hours later on being 
informed by the Foreign Cffice that he was persona ingrata. The Nazi chiefs 
never seemed able to understand the horror and disgust that their régime 
inspired throughout the civilised world. The most important chapters for the 
purposes of history are those which deal with the third phase, the period of 
the second! world war, in which he gradually faded out of the picture, just 
as the colourful Kaiser had shrunk into nothingness during the war of 
I9r4-18. It was his own fault, for luxurious living had sapped his exuberant 
energies. That drugs also played their part is true enough, though it is only 
fair to remember that the habit began with his terrible injury in the Munich 
Putsch of 1923. He had always been more attached to Hitler than Hitler to 
him, for Hitler cared for no one, and long before the final débdcle the Führer's 
respect for ' the weakling " had turned to contempt. When Göring sensed 
that defeat was inevitable, Hitler's contempt turned into anger. During the 
closing phase of the five years' struggle his life was in danger, and Bormann, 
the reigning favourite, urged that he should be shot. 

The account of the Nuremberg trial is relatively brief, and the mystery of 
how he cheated the gallows seems at last to be cleared up. He had long 
carried about with him two phials of cyanide potassium, one of which he 
had given up on his arrest. The other he kept in the inside rim of the cell's 
lavatory and swallowed it an hour or two before his condemned colleagues 
were marched out to their doom. Mr. Frischauer has taken endless pains to 
discover the truth about the man who for many years possessed authority 
second only to that of the Führer himself. The whitewashing of such a man 
is impossible, but the author resists the temptation of turning his narrative 
into an indictment. The whole drama is one more confirmation of the famous 
Acton aphorism: “ All power tends to corrupt and absolute power corrupts 
absolutely." That the leading criminals were punished for their monstrous 
crimes agamst humanity is little comfort to the suffering millions who 
survive to curse their names. G.P.G 
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MR. LAW ON OUR PRESENT DISCONTENTS* 


It is quite certain that Mr. Law intended to write a book that was more 
than a Conservative Party pamphlet, just as it is certain that it will be 
treated as such by both sides; that is, it will be duly praised by the Con- 
servative Press and equally duly damned by the Socialists. Those of us who 
are neither Conservatives nor Socialists have, therefore, a special responsi- 
bility to discover whether the author succeeds in rising above his political 
prejudices to the status of a political philosopher who can not only analyse 
the reasons for our present situation but can show us the way into à better 
and saner world. I am afraid that the author nobly fails as a philosopher, 
admirably though he succeeds as a political pamphleteer. The book does not 
contain a single thought that has not been abundantly discussed before, and 
although Mr. Law is careful enough to disclaim any intention of providing us 
with any panacea he unfortunately confines himself to the expression of some 
pious hopes and some extremely vague statements about the destiny of man. 

The book starts off ambitiously enough with an attempt to analyse the 
world we live in, the greatest weakness of which in the author's opinion is its 
Scepticism and materialism. This is, of course, perfectly true, even if Mr. Law, 
like so many who have written on similar lines, tends to overrate the cohesion 
and spiritual unity of the past. He makes no attempt to explain the causes 
of this materialism, or rather his explanation is not very convincing or 
profound. His idyllic picture of a secure and prosperous nineteenth century 
is so obviously the product of the early experiences of a member of the upper 
middle class in England that it is almost pathetically inadequate in the 
setting of the world situation with which we are concerned. Over the greater 
part of the globe and for the overwhelming majority of mankind the nine- 
teenth century was not quite so idyllic as it may have seemed to the young 
Mr. Law. Yet Mr. Law is no reactionary but a man with a keen intelligence 
who has obviously thought deeply about these problems, but he cannot 
transcend his own innate limitations, a fact which perhaps sheds more light 
on the present situation than do the author's own speculations. How can 
we hope to solve world problems if even such a sincere and conscientious 
thinker as Mr. Law fails to see them as world problems ? It is significant that 
India and Pakistan are not even mentioned in the treatise, and yet the fact 
that these countries are still members of the Commonwealth is of utmost 
importance and a triumph for British statesmanship. Or does the author 
perhaps share the view of many members of his party that India was “ given 
away " by an incompetent Government ? Chapters II and III contain an 
indictment of the conception of the planned economy. in general and of the 
Labour Government in particular. Much of what Mr. Law has to say in this 
context is perfectly sound, and yet he does not advance the dreary con- 
troversy beyond the position so ably occupied by F. A. Hayek. In any case, 
we look in vain for any practical proposals by which a free economy could be 
re-established. In fact, because of his dislike for all kinds of planning Mr. 
Law takes up some clearly untenable positions and entangles himself in 
glaring contradictions. His explanation of the depression of 1929 is widely 
off the mark. It cannot be denied that this depression, which caused more 
hardship and dislocation and had graver repercussions than the mistakes of 
all the planners, was very largely the result of the activities of speculators 
operating in a so-called free economy. It is also very difficult to follow Mr. 
Law in his attempt to square his dislike of American tariffs with his defence 
of Imperial Preferences. His argument that there was nothing wrong with 
the price mechanism if it had.only been allowed to operate is about as helpful 
as the statement of a man who describes a girl as beautiful if only her nose 
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were straight and she dicn’t squint. More important than all this, however, 
is the question which is perhaps the most important of our age and which 
Mr. Law does not attempt to answer: how to balance a world economy in 
which one country produces more than half the industrial output of the 
entire world. 

I cannot help feeling that the author is more than a little ungenerous to the 
British people and completely fails to give credit where credit is due. After 
all, the degree of Britain's recovery has been quite remarkable and has been 
deeply admired all over Europe. Mr. Law is perfectly entitled to believe that 
this recovery was achieved in spite of the Government, but he should have 
recognised it. To say that the dollar famine was due to greater efficiency 
in the U.S.A. is an uncharitable distortion of the facts. It was due to the 
colossal impact of total war on the whole of Europe and Asia. Since the 
author wrote his book, the dollar famine, which looms large in his gloomy 
prophecies, has disappeared, a fact which proves that it had nothing to do 
with any policy pursued in this country but was the result of world conditions 
over which no British Government has any control. Mr. Law naturally does 
not like the Labour Government, and we can readily admit that he produces 
some good reasons for not doing so. Butisit fair to say that British Socialism 
is derived “ from a materialism that is relieved only by sentimentality "' ? 
Were Morris, Keir Hardie, G. B. Shaw, Lansbury and A. Henderson really 
materialists ? Would it not be equally possible and perhaps more legitimate 
to describe men like Cecil Rhodes, who contributed so much to the glorious 
Victorian era, as materialists ? Is it not rather true that British Socialism 
derives from the same sources from which Wesley came? He is equally 
unhelpful zn his chapter on the political aspects of our world. He uses very 
familiar arguments to reject the conception of a United Europe, without 
apparently being aware of the danger to Britain that would result if Europe 
was united either by Germany or by Russia against her. He has no word for 
France, indeed he seems biissfully unaware of what millions of Europeans feel 
at present. He dismisses the United Nations with a few platitudes and puts 
all his cards on Anglo-American co-operation about which, however, he has 
nothing to say but vague generalities. Not a word about the gigantic prob- 
lems of our time, the rise of nationalism in Asia and Africa, the need for a 
positive answer to Communism and, above all, the need to provide food and 
shelter for the hundreds of millions who make such an easy target for Com- 
munist propaganda. The author contemptuously rejects the late Professor 
Laski's dictum that political freedom is not worth having without security. 
The point can be argued, but Mr. Law forgets that it does not matter very 
much whether this statement is true or not. What matters is that hundreds 
of millions of people in the world think that it is true. It is our duty to 
convince them not only by words but by deeds that economic security is part 
of freedom, and here again Mr. Law offers no help. Democracy cannot 
operate without responsibility, for which the people must be educated. The 
word education, however, does not occur in the whole book, and the author 
comes to the significant conclusion that democracy is incompatible with 
freedom. What does this mean if not the admission that if things are not to 
Mr. Law's liking some diczatorship is preferable? This is exactly the same 

‘method of arguing that produced Hitler who, incidentally, also praised free 
enterprise. It does not sound very convincing if somebody who himself has 
always had economic security advises the people to prefer political freedom 
to full employment, old age pensions and all the rest of the social services. 
Tt smacks too much of Anatole France'$ often quoted definition of- freedom. 
We have to build a society in which there is both political freedom and 
security. It is true that Socialism can lead to tyranny but it is equally true 
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` that unemployment, hunger and frustration will lead to man’s spiritual 
' degradation. Man does not live by bread alone but he cannot live without it. 
: Dr. REINHOLD ARIS. 
Es 
LIBERTIES OF THE MIND 


A collection of essays from the pen of so distinguished an author as Charles 
Morgan is bound to raise ‘the keenest expectations, particularly if their 
subject purports to be that of liberty. Most thinking people outside the 
Marxist camp will agree with him that never was man's freedom more 
threatened than to-day in this insane world of ours, of which increasingly 
larger sections are invaded by a vicious new form of moral and political 
obscurantism in comparison with which the so-called Dark Ages almost 
appear as an era of enlightenment and tolerance. If our expectations are 
not fulfilled, and if we lay aside the book* with a sigh of disappointment at 
having read another brilliant diagnosis without even a glimmer of hope of a 
cure, it is perhaps not so much the fault of the author as an indication how 
desperate that crisis in our affairs is to which the book with its somewhat 
unfortunate title is dedicated. 

Mr. Morgan throws part of his case away by overstating it. He is half 
convinced that we stand on the threshold of an era in which it will be possible 
to control man's mind to such a degree as to extinguish its identity com- 
pletely. This control which the author calls “ switch control" a word 
présumably derived from the German word gleichschaltung, differs in kind 
from all former attempts at influencing men's minds as it can sap and 
undermine the very roots of individuality. Mr. Morgan recalls with under- 
standable horror the purge trials in the countries beyond the iron curtain, 
and sees in them evidence for the existence of this new ghastly force of 
" switch control." This is clearly absurd. No doubt the methods employed 
by these modern tyrants are scientifically refined forms of mental and 
possibly physical torture; but they differ from former forms of torture in 
degree rather than in kind, and there seems no need to have to explain them 
in terms of a new mysterious force. In any case, if it were true that scientists 
are about to discover how to destroy the mind physically, as they already 
know how to destroy matter, why worry at all? In a world in which the 
human mind could be destroyed at will freedom could no more be main- 
tained than health in a body in which the cells had béen destroyed. Mr. 
Morgan, however, does not pursue this terrifying bogy beyond the intro- 
ductory essay. In fact, in his second essay on the liberty of thought he 
approaches the old problem of freedom in a more orthodox and, I am afraid, 
wholly unsatisfactory way. In a later essay he advocates that the poet and- 
story-teller should descend into the arena of politics and industry to the 
benefit of everybody concerned. The excursion of the poet and story-teller 
Charles Morgan into the realm of political theory is, however, not exactly 
encouraging. I yield to no one in my admiration of Morgan the novelist, 
but if it comes to British constitutional history I rather: trust myself to the 
Master of Trinity. Mr. Morgan thinks that Montesquieu was right when he 
detected his famous principle of the separation of powers in the British 
Constitution, and Mr. Trevelyan thinks he was wrong. The facts, however, 
support Mr. Trevelyan, and facts may not matter to the novelist but they 
do to the historian. How one can speak of a separation or even a balance of 
powers in eighteenth-century England, where the Justices of the Peace did 
most of the administration together with their judiciary activities, it is 
difficult to imagine. This may seem merely an academic matter, of interest 

*Libertwes of the Mind. By Charles Morgan. Macmillan. 125. 6d. f 
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only to professional historians, but, in fact, it goes to the root of Mr. Morgar: , 
argument. He seems to think that we are in danger of losing our liberi : 
because we have lost that precious separation of powers, and he believe 
that the Americans are much better off in this respect because the men wh y 
drew up the American Constitution also believed that Montesquieu was righ ` 
Alas, what strange illusion! The Germans had the most magnificent Co. 
stitution anybody could possibly devise in which powers were balanced 

a nicety. Yet Hitler just disregarded it. Constitutions do not preve:. 
revolutions or establish liberty, as Mr. Morgan thinks; the case of Franc 
indicates rather the opposite. It is true the House of Commons could abolis 
all our liberties to-morrow, but it does not dream of doing so because it is . 
British Parliament representing the British people, in whom the spirit or 
freedom burns as brightly as ever. If this spirit should ever flag, no con- 
stitutional barriers would make the slightest difference. I regret that su 
intensely British an author should fail to see that in this time of confusion 
and darkness British democracy, with all its shortcomings and failures, is yet , 
the only hope for the future. Dr. REINHOLD ARIS. 


_ CENTRAL AND SOUTH-EAST EUROPE* 


The only drawback to this excellent study is that owing to unavoidable 
delays in publishing it stops short at 1948, and the stream of events hé: 
flowed swiftly since then. But it is so valuable and informative that Chathay- 
House can be confidently expected to follow it up with later volumes, es, 
indeed, this one follows a survey made in 1939. While Professor Betts has 
been happy in his contributors, they. have been equally fortunate in their 
editor, for his final summing up is a model of careful comment on the situs. 
tion as it appeared at the time. He and his team, Miss Auty and ME. 
Wiskemann, Mr. Ireland and Mr. Tappe, have been brilliantly successful ii 
compressing within the narrow limits of a bare 214 pages the main outlines 
of the revolutionary changes of the post-war period in Roumania, Bulgaria, 
Yugoslavia, Hungary, Poland and Czechoslovakia. The changes in Albania 
have not been covered. Comparing this book with the former survey ft 
seems incredible that the same territory is under review. What has actually 
happened surpasses the wildest flights of imagination, but as the story of- 
each country is told, we discern two common factors that remain constant 
in this complex of political and economic revolution. Irrespective of its 
political past, each country has fallen under the sway of the Communist 
Party, and this party has succeeded, thanks to its Moscow-trained leaders, 
in liquidating all effective opposition. The story makes tragic reading, and 
is related with such skill that the underlying drama is not submerge? ' 

` beneath a cold and academic style, but what has since proved an evet 
greater drama, the stresses and strains, and struggle for power behind the 
scenes, was then largely hidden from view. Miss Wiskemann points this 
but in her apposite little note on the trial and execution of Rajk. The 
commor economic factor is the introduction of economic “ planning” on 
the Soviet model to raise the standard of living of the poverty-stricken 
countryside. Statistics have been carefully studied and interpreted, and the 
achievements assessed with appreciation of what has been done. Neverthe- 
less, as we read of country after country being turned over “ for the time. 
being" to heavy industry, with all its implications in the present world 
situation, deep misgiving is aroused as to how far the slogan “ higher standard 
of living ” is a catchword to secure the support of the people for the political 
schemes of the Kremlin. Dr. WINIFRED, Tarrs. 

* Central and South-East Europe, 1945-48. Edited by R. R. Betts. Royal Institufe 
of International Affairs. 18s. 
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